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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
By ARTHUR DEHON HILL, ’91 


( N March 8, 1931, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Justice of the Supreme 

Court of the United States, was ninety years old. The most dis- 
tinguished Harvard graduate now in public life, he has for Harvard 
College a reverence and affection which he has embodied in noble 
words: 

It has been one merit of Harvard College that it has never quite sunk to 
believing that its only function was to carry a body of specialists through the 
first stage of their preparation. About these halls there has always been an 
aroma of high feeling, not to be found or lost in science or Greek, — not to 
be fixed, yet all-pervading, and the warrant of Harvard College for writ- 
ing the names of its dead graduates upon its tablets is not in the mathe- 
matics, the chemistry, the political economy, which it taught them, but that 
in ways not to be discovered, by traditions not to be written down, it helped 
men of lofty natures to make good their faculties. I hope and I believe that 
it long will give such help to its children. 

It is fitting that at this time in a magazine primarily issued for 
Harvard men there should be some record of his life and achievement. 

He was born at Boston on March 8, 1841, the son of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and his wife, Amelia Lee Jackson. Both his parents came of 
the old Puritan stock, and were members of the kird of families from 
which so largely have been drawn the clergy and teachers, the lawyers 
and doctors of New England, the type his father had christened “the 
Brahmin caste of New England.’ ? He was brought up and educated 
in Boston and attended the school of Mr. Dixwell (whose daughter 
he afterwards married), went to Harvard College and graduated in the 
Class of 1861. The year of his graduation coincided with the outbreak 


1“ Harvard College in the War”’ (1884). Speeches, 13, 14. 
2 Elsie Venner (1886), 17. (31st Edition.) 
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of the Civil War, and, like a majority of his classmates, he at once 
enlisted in the Union Army. He served three years, 1861 to 1864, 
first as lieutenant and later as captain in the Twentieth Massachu- 
setts Volunteers. His regiment formed part of the Army of the 
Potomac, and with it he took part in much fighting and was three 
times wounded. In his speech at the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Graduation of his class, he said: 


It has been my fortune to belong to two bodies that seemed to me some- 
what alike — the 20th Massachusetts Regiment and the class of ’61. The 
26th never wrote about itself to the newspapers, but for its killed and wounded 
in battle it stood in the first half-dozen of all the regiments of the north. This 
little class never talked much about itself, but graduating just as the war of 
secession began, out of its eighty-one members it had fifty-one under arms, 
the largest proportion that any class sent to that war. 


A younger contemporary, Bishop Lawrence, has described how his 
service appeared to a boy in Boston: 

I watched his record, for we boys were alert to the heroes of those days, and 
as he was brought back wounded again and again — at Ball’s Bluff shot in 
the breast, at Antietam with a ball in the neck, at Fredericksburg wounded in 
the foot — he was seen on the streets in Boston, a handsome invalid, to the 
great delectation of the girls of the city. He was a romantic hero, built for it.2 


Scattered in Justice Holmes’s speeches and writings are vivid pic- 
tures of his war experiences: 


Most men who know battle know the cynic force with which the thoughts 
of common-sense will assail them in times of stress; but they know that in 
their greatest moments faith has trampled those thoughts under foot. 

If you have been in line, suppose on Tremont Street Mall, ordered simply to 
wait and to do nothing, and have watched the enemy bring their guns to bear 
upon you down a gentle slope like that from Beacon Street, have seen the puff 
of the firing, have felt the burst of the spherical case-shot as it came toward 
you, have heard and seen the shrieking fragments go tearing through your 
company, and have known that the next or the next shot carries your fate; 
if you have advanced in line and have seen ahead of you the spot which you 
must pass where the rifle bullets are striking; if you have ridden by night at a 
walk toward the blue line of fire at the dead angle of Spottsylvania, where for 
twenty-four hours the soldiers were fighting on the two sides of an earthwork, 
and in the morning the dead and dying lay piled in a row six deep, and as you 
rode have heard the bullets splashing in the mud and earth about you; if you 
have been on the picket line at night in a black and unknown wood, have 


1 Speech at Fiftieth Anniversary of the Class of ’61 (1911). Speeches, 95, 96. 
2 Speech of Bishop Lawrence at Presentation of Portrait of Mr. Justice Holmes, 


March 20, 1930. 32 Harvard Alumni Bulletin, 741, 747. 
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heard the spat of the bullets upon the trees, and as you moved have felt your 
foot slip upon a dead man’s body; if you have had a blind fierce gallop against 
the enemy, with your blood up and a pace that left no time for fear — if, in 
short, as some, I hope many, who hear me, have known, you have known the 
vicissitudes of terror and of triumph in war, you know that there is such a 
thing as the faith I spoke of.! 


After the war he studied for two years at the Harvard Law School 
and received his degree in 1866. In 1867 he was admitted to the Bar 
and practised law in Boston, first as a student in the office of Rob- : 
ert M. Morse, and later with George Otis Shattuck and William A. 
Munroe, as a member of the firm of Shattuck, Holmes and Munroe. 
Between 1870 and 1882 he taught law at Harvard, first in the College 
as an instructor in constitutional law, and later in the Law School 
where he was successively a lecturer and professor. His appointment 
as professor came in 1882, and he resigned January 8, 1833, to become 
a member of the Massachusetts Bench. While at the Bar he edited 
the 12th Edition of Kent’s Commentaries on American Law, was from 
1870 to 1873 one of the editors of the American Law Review, in which 
he published a number of articles, and in the winter of 1880-81 deliv- 
ered a course of lectures at the Lowell Institute, which he embodied 
in a book entitled The Common Law. This book attracted wide 
attention and at once put him in the first rank of legal scholars. 

On December 5, 1882, at the age of forty-one, he was appointed as 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 
He served until August 5, 1899, when he was promoted to Chief 
Justice, and he held this position until he became a member of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. On December 8, 1902, he was 
appointed to that Court by President Roosevelt, and is now its senior 
justice.” 

Until his appointment to the Supreme Court made residence in 
Washington necessary, Justice Holmes had always lived in Massa- 
chusetts, and except for occasional brief visits to Europe had rarely 
left the Commonwealth. In winter he lived in Boston, in summer at 
Beverly Farms in Essex County on the North Shore. Even since he 
has moved to Washington he has returned to Beverly Farms each 
summer. 

1 “The Soldier’s Faith” (1895). Speeches, 56, 59, 60. 

* Among the services of George Frisbie Hoar and Henry Cabot Lodge to the Common- 
wealth and the United States should be reckoned the fact that as Senators from Massa- 


chusetts they codperated in this nomination. See Selections from the Correspondence of 
Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge (1925), 517, 525. 
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On June 17, 1872, he married Miss Fanny Dixwell of Cambridge. 
Her quick and vivid perception, her keen wit and vigorous judgment, 
and the originality and charm of her character cannot be forgotten by 
any one who knew her. It is impossible to think of Justice Holmes 
without thinking of her also. Her effect on his life and career can 
neither be omitted nor measured in any account of him. She died on 
April 30, 1929. 

Justice Holmes’s energies have been concentrated on his profession. 
Besides his edition of Kent and his book on the common law, his 
written work is contained in the volumes of reports issued since he 
has been on the Bench,! in a volume of Collected Legal Papers? and in 
a small volume of speeches * many, though not all, on subjects con- 
nected with the law. He has had few public activities outside the law, 
and this was so even before he went on the Bench. He has never taken 
any active part in politics. From 1876 to 1882 he was a member of the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard University. He has never associated 
himself with any of the public or semi-public institutions of which the 
Massachusetts General Hospital and the Boston Athenzeum are the 
type, and whose affairs add to the work of so many Boston lawyers. 
Nor has he ever had any especial outside avocation. 

All this does not mean that his life has been a narrow one. On the 
contrary, his interests have been many. Not only does he keep abreast 
of philosophic and economic thought, but he reads widely outside 
those special fields. No form of good book is wholly alien to him. He 
takes up and enjoys Thucydides, Horace Walpole, the works of Martin 
Dooley and Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, and finds something in each. 

Nor are his tastes confined to books. Pictures, the theatre, and 
the simple natural things are all vivid to him. He values highly good 
talk and the free exchange of ideas and opinions. Not only has he 
been a social favorite in Washington, but he always has met each 
variety of man that life threw in his path with singular ease and under- 
standing. He has had capacity for liking and appreciating widely 
varied types no matter how unlike his own. The men with whom he 
served in the war, the lawyers who were his fellows at the Bar or who 
appeared before him in Court, his fellow judges, the neighbors among 
whom he spent his summers in Essex County, all to him were subjects 


1 Massachusetts Reports, volumes 134-182. United States Reports, volumes 187-282. 

2 Collected Legal Papers by Oliver Wendell Holmes. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe, 1920. 

3 Speeches by Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1918. 
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of vivid interest. He once said that so long as he could be wheeled in 
a chair to the street corner and talk with the passers-by he would be 
content to live. 

Nor is he one of those — of whom Macaulay was the type — whose 
talk is a monologue. He is as eager to hear the ideas of others as he is 
to state his own. It is noteworthy how often in his writings he intro- 
duces something that has been said to him by some one else. His 
private speech is even better than his written work. No one can fully 
know his humor and deep human wisdom, his quick apprehension of 
new ideas, his brilliancy and his charm, who has not sat with him far 
into the night while the talk swept from the latest play or the latest 
decision to some new scientific or philosophic theory, some personal 
incident or some trait of character that had touched or amused him. 
He has a great capacity for friendship and a generous appreciation of 
others. No one who has read it will forget the characterization in his 
speech at Keene on Memorial Day,! of the men with whom he served 
in the 20th Massachusetts, or his touching answers to the Resolutions 
of the Bar on the deaths of George Otis Shattuck,’ of Justice William 
Allen,* and of Chief Justice Field.* 

No man has ever had more friends and unlike most men the number 
of his friendships has increased with his years. It is told of a Harvard 
graduate of the last generation who received his degree at the age of 
seventeen, that his Commencement “part” began with the words, “I 
am past the age for forming friendships.”” Whenever that age should 
be fixed, Justice Holmes has not yet attained it. Each year his circle 
widens. With him difference of age is no barrier. When he was eighty- 
five, he impressed an acute observer as having “an intellectual youth 
that most men of forty cannot boast,” and the same observer spoke of 
how he received the ideas of young men “with the courtesy, admira- 
tion, and speculative curiosity accorded to honored guests.” ® All this 
is just as true today. There is growing up around him an increasing 
circle of younger men who feel toward him an affection and respect 
impossible to be put into words. They think of him less as the great 
man that he is than as the friend he has proved himself to them — 
wise and kind in counsel and ready with sympathy and understanding. 


1 Speeches, 1, 5, et seq. 2 “George Otis Shattuck” (1897). Speeches, 70. 

3 “William Allen” (1891). Speeches, 52. 

4 “Walbridge Abner Field” (1899). Speeches, 75. 

6 Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant, in Fire under the Andes, “Oliver Wendell Holmes” 
(1927), 307, 319. 
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Each of them could say as he has said of his friendship, with his part- 
ner Shattuck: “My education would have been but a thin and poor 
thing had I missed the great experience.” ! 

The bare facts of Justice Holmes’s career would have sufficed to 
make him a national figure. Few men are successful both as scholars 
in the law and as active members of two courts. The mere length of 
his service, through its accumulation of experience and the authority 
such experience gives, has added to the value of his work. Its effect 
would be great even from its quantity alone. A judge who sits on an 
important state court for many years and follows that by long partici- 
pation in decisions of the Supreme Court cannot fail to affect the 
development of the law. When, as in the case of Justice Holmes, there 
is added high intellectual ability, a rare gift of style, a character of 
unusual charm, and an integrity so obvious and complete as to be 
apparent to all the world, that effect could not be otherwise than 
great. Among American judges and lawyers he is today the foremost 
figure. 

This is not the place to attempt to fix Justice Holmes’s rank as a 
jurist. It is enough here to quote what a great scholar has said of his 
work: 


Mr. Justice Holmes was among the first in this country to work out a basis 
for the answering of new questions by discovery of starting points through 
historical investigation. Also, in his edition of Kent’s Commentaries, he 
turned us back to the common law, where Kent had looked at our legal insti- 
tutions in the light of Continental natural law and civilian universal concep- 
tions. At the same time, in his lectures on the common law, he gave us models 
for analytical jurisprudence and was a pioneer for America in the method of 
reaching general results on the basis of a comparative analysis of the legal 
precepts of the time and place taken as they are. Here was one man’s work 
in the science of law achieved before he went upon the bench. In his forty- 
eight years upon the bench, he has again done at least a man’s full work as a 
judge. Yet he has not ceased to be a leader in juristic thought. As he had 
been among the first in the analytical and historical jurisprudence of the last 
generation, he has been easily first in the English-speaking world among those 
who have been bringing us to the sociological or social-scientific method of 
today.... 

His short, pointed opinions, going directly to the legal root of the matter, 
are exceptionally adapted to teaching and have been favorites with the teach- 
ers and the compilers of case books. Moreover, they have in them a scientific 
quality, an appreciation of what is significant for the future of the law, which 
will keep a place for them as long as American law is taught from reported 


1 “George Otis Shattuck”’ (1897). Speeches, 70. 
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judicial experience, and will be reflected in re-statements and codifications 
and texts, if some day the bulk of our legal materials constrains us to put the 
law in that form.! 


In his opinions there are many in which his learning has made plain 
that relation between old law and new which he first taught as a 
writer. He says himself, “I have done my share of quotation from 
the Year Books,’ * and sometimes his opinions contain references to 
authorities from a past to which the Year Books seem modern.’ But 
he recognizes the limited place of antiquarian learning in legal devel- 
opment. In a speech at the dedication of a new hall at Boston Uni- 
versity he said: 

History must be a part of the study, because without it we cannot know the 
precise scope of rules which it is our business to know. It is a part of the 
rational study, because it is the first step toward an enlightened scepticism, 
~ that is, towards a deliberate reconsideration of the worth of those rules. When 
you get the dragon out of his cave on to the plain and in the daylight, you 
count his teeth and claws, and see just what is his strength. But to get him 
out is only the first step. The next is either to kill him, or to tame him and 
make him a useful animal. For the rational study of the law the black-letter 
man may be the man of the present, but the man of the future is the man of 
statistics and the master of economics. It is revolting to have no better reason 
for a rule of law than that so it was laid down in the time of Henry IV. It is 
still more revolting if the grounds upon which it was laid down have vanished 
long since, and the rule simply persists from blind imitation of the past.® 


His style has added greatly to the effect of his opinions. Law books 
are generally difficult reading. The story of the English lawyer who 
told a youthful aspirant that he saw no reason why he should not be 
successful if he was able to eat sawdust without butter contains per- 
haps the best description of that mass of words in which the treasures 
of the common law lie buried. The work of even the ablest judges is 
seldom readable to any but an expert. It is, perhaps, unfair to instance 


1 Speech of Dean Pound at Presentation of Portrait of Mr. Justice Holmes, March 20, 
1930, 32 Harvard Alumni Bulletin, 741, 745, 746. See also Dean Wigmore, “Justice 
Holmes and the Law of Torts” (1916), 29 Harvard Law Review, 601. 

2 See for instance Commonwealth v. Rubin, 165 Mass. 453, and for an illustration of 
a case where his learning has been used by a court of which he was not then a member 
see the following: “As matter of history a man was once responsible for all harm done 
by animals or things which belonged to him regardless of his negligence. Mr. Justice 
Holmes sketches the development of this doctrine from Exodus xxt, 28, to compara- 
tively recent years in The Common Law, pages 7 to 35.” (Rugg, C. J. in Nash v. Lang, 
S.J.C. Mass. Sept. 16, 1929; A.S. 1841-1845.) 

3 “Learning and Science” (1895). Speeches, 67, 68. 

4 See as an illustration, Grant Timber etc. Co. v. Gray (1915), 236 U.S. 183, 134. 

5“ The Path of the Law” (1897), Collected Legal Papers, 167, 186, 187. 
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giants of the past, like Holt and Mansfield in England, or Marshall 
and Story in this country. Taste in style changes. It is often hard 
for us to enjoy eighteenth century writing. But even modern legal 
opinions are difficult reading. If any one doubts this, let him at- 
tempt the last volume of the law reports of his own State. Judicial 
writings gain little from their form, whatever may be their merit in 
substance. The work of Justice Holmes is an exception. Law cannot 
be made as easy as a love story, or a detective novel, but to any one 
who is interested in the subject-matter his opinions are fascinating 
reading. 

The old saying that the style is the man is peculiarly true of Justice 
Holmes. His style is not the product of a love of verbal expression; 
that delight in words for their own sake which often inspires literary 
work. It springs directly from the clarity of his thought and his 
attitude toward the Law. His greatest interests are ideas and action; 
that interplay of human forces, which with economic causes govern 
the lives of men and nations. To him an opinion is a statement of 
ideas as a basis for action, a means by which effect is given to the will 
of the State which finds expression in the judgment of its Court. His 
primary object is to make clear what lies behind his words; to leave 
no doubt just what it is that has been decided, and just what the 
State through its Court has ordered to be done. There is a sense of 
actuality. The reader never has the feeling that the Court has not 
allowed its mind to penetrate through the legal verbiage to the fact 
behind it. The decision is not an abstraction, but an act that vitally 
affects the lives of human beings. There is a constant search for the 
origin of the rules under discussion; a constant refusal to be satisfied 
with anything less than a complete and candid statement of the 
question before the Court and the reasons for the conclusion reached. 
Take, as an example, his dissent in the wire-tapping cases: 


There is no body of precedents by which we are bound, and which confines 
us to logical deduction from established rules. Therefore we must consider 
the two objects of desire, both of which we cannot have, and make up our 
minds which to choose. It is desirable that criminals should be detected, and 
to that end that all available evidence should be used. It also is desirable that 
the Government should not itself foster and pay for other crimes, when they 
are the means by which the evidence is to be obtained. 

If it pays its officers for having got evidence by crime, I do not see why it 
may not as well pay them for getting it in the same way, and I can attach no 
importance to protestations of disapproval if it knowingly accepts and pays 
and announces that in future it will pay for the fruits. We have to choose, and 
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for my part I think it a less evil that some criminals should escape than that 
the Government should play an ignoble part.! 


It is not possible beyond a limited extent to estimate what a par- 
ticular judge or lawyer has accomplished in any special branch of the 
law. Justice Holmes, himself, has well defined the place of the indi- 
vidual in legal work: 

The glory of lawyers, like that of men of science, is more corporate than 
individual. Our labor is an endless organic process. The organism whose 
being is recorded and protected by the law is the undying body of society. 
When I hear that one of the builders has ceased his toil, I do not ask what 
statue he has placed upon some conspicuous pedestal, but I think of the 
mighty whole, and say to myself, He has done his part to help the mysterious 
growth of the world along its inevitable lines towards its unknown end.? 


Rafely, as in the case of Lord Mansfield’s decisions as to Commer- 
cial Law, or in Marshall’s moulding of American Constitutional doc- 
trine, some peculiar circumstances enable us to identify what has been 
done by some one judge. Generally, however, the individual’s work 
is merged in that of the court of which he is a member, and his per- 
sonality shows only indirectly in the quality and reputation of the 
court, itself. The Court of Massachusetts has ranked high among 
the state tribunals. Toward the maintenance and strengthening of 
that standing, Justice Holmes contributed much, both by the high 
quality of his work and by the influence of his strong and vivid per- 
sonality on the court. A leading Boston lawyer said of him, ‘“‘ Holmes 
is like rum to the other judges.” No one could read the decisions 
while he was a member of the Massachusetts Court, and particularly 
those while he was Chief Justice, without feeling his influence, not 
only in the opinions written by him, but in the general tone of the 
court’s work. The same thing is true of the Supreme Court since he 
became a member. It would be hard for any one to be associated with 
Justice Holmes and not to respond to his mind and character and be 
inspired to work of greater depth and vigor. 

His opinions are individual to an unusual degree. As Dean Wig- 
more has said he 
has framed for himself a system of legal ideas and general truths of life, and 


composed his opinions in harmony with the system already framed. His 
opinions present themselves as instances naturally serving to exhibit this 


1 Olmstead et al. v. United States (1928), 277 U.S. 438, 470. 
2 “Daniel S. Richardson” (1890). Speeches, 46, 47, 48. 
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general body of principles in application. The framework is his own, and not 
some orthodox commentator’s.! 









































His opinions express his emotional as well as his intellectual char- 
acter. His work has been an integral part of himself, not a task, from 
which he turned when accomplished to his individual life. He has had 
that passionate interest in law which a great painter feels for art, or a 
scientist for science. Early in his judicial career he said of the law: 





And what a profession it is! No doubt everything is interesting when it is 
understood and seen in its connection with the rest of things. Every calling is 
great when greatly pursued. But what other gives such scope to realize the 
spontaneous energy of one’s soul? In what other does one plunge so deep in 
the stream of life — so share its passion, its battles, its despair, its triumphs, 
both as witness and actor? 2 


And again and again in later utterances he has sounded this note. 
When in the same speech he said, “If we are to speak of the law as our 
mistress, we who are here know that she is a mistress only to be wooed 
with sustained and lonely passion — only to be won by straining all 
the faculties by which man is likest to a god” — he not merely in- 
dulged in a kind of simile common to after-dinner speakers; he ex- 
pressed his own deep feeling. He has given to the law that sort of 
devotion that the knight of legend gave to his lady; he has served it in 
the spirit that a devout priest gives to his religion, or a great states- 
man to the principles of his party. He has brought to it what he, him- 
self, has called “the cold passion of the Puritan.” * This devotion helps 
to give to Justice Holmes’s opinions their vital quality. It also creates 
a peculiar unity between what he writes as a judge and the rest of his 
life. His service in the Army, his work as a law teacher and lawyer, 
his duties as a judge have each been done with the same enthusiasm 
and the same intensity of interest. His judicial opinions have the same 
qualities mental and spiritual as what he says in a speech or in private ‘ 
conversation. Throughout his long life he has been the same man in 
speech and action. His beliefs and opinions have widened and 








strengthened with years and experience, but in essentials they have | 
not changed. 
Perhaps his most fundamental article of faith is that belief in liberty j 


of thought and speech which was characteristic of Liberalism in the 


1“ Justice Holmes and the Law of Torts” (1916), 29 Harvard Law Review, 601. 

2 “The Law,” Speech at Suffolk Bar Association Dinner (1885). Spleches, 16, 17. 

3“The Puritan,” Speech at 250th Anniversary of the First Church in Cambridge 
(1886). Speeches, 19, 21. 
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last century. Intellectually he is skeptical of dogmatic expression. In 
his view each belief and each opinion lies open to criticism and attack 
and is entitled to survive only if it can hold its own in the open com- 
bat of ideas. It is in such combat that he sees the hope of future 
progress. - When he speaks of freedom his words have a touch of 
passion. In theory, indeed, he can recognize that the principle of 
free speech is itself debatable, but his life and writings show that he 
accepts it as a guide to conduct: 


Persecution for the expression of opinions seems to me perfectly logical. 
If you have no doubt of your premises or your power and want a certain result 
with all your heart you naturally express your wishes in law and sweep away 
all opposition. To allow opposition by speech seems to indicate that you 
think the speech impotent, as when a man says that he has squared the circle, 
or that you do not care whole-heartedly for the result, or that you doubt either 
your power or your premises. But when men have realized that time has upset 
many fighting faiths, they may come to believe even more than they believe 
the very foundations of their own conduct that the ultimate good desired is 
better reached by free trade in ideas — that the best test of truth is the power 
of the thought to get itself accepted in the competition of the market, and 
that truth is the only ground upon which their wishes safely can be carried 
out. That, at any rate, is the theory of our Constitution. It is an experi- 
ment, as all life is an experiment. Every year if not every day we have to 
wager our salvation upon some prophecy based upon imperfect knowledge. 
While that experiment is part of our system I think thai we should be eter- 
nally vigilant against attempts to check the expression of opinions that we 
loathe and believe to be fraught with death, unless they so imminently 
threaten immediate interference with the lawful and pressing purposes of the 
law that an immediate check is required to save the country.! 


The same Liberal faith is found where any question arises as to the 
right of an individual to freedom of thought or action: 


... if there is any principle of the Constitution that more imperatively calls for 
attachment than any other it is the principle of free thought — not free 
thought for those who agree with us but freedom for the thought that we hate. 
I think that we should adhere to that principle with regard to admission into, 
as well as to life within, this Country? 
Whenever he feels that no dominating authority restrains him, his 
impulse is to favor unrestricted thought and action. 

In part, this deep-rooted belief in freedom is the result of the period 
in which he grew up and the community in which he passed the first 
part of his life. In the middle of the nineteenth century faith in the 


1 Abrams v. United States (1919), 250 U.S. 616, 630. 
2 United States v. Schwimmer (1929), 279 U.S. 644, 654, 655. 
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doctrines of the Benthamite Liberal School was at its height both in 
England and America. The principles of laissez-faire seemed perma- 
nently established, and the belief was generally held by intelligent 
people that it was unwise in other than exceptional instances to inter- 
fere with the operation of economic and social forces. In New England 
such belief was especially strong, both because the intellectual classes 
were greatly influenced by English opinion, and because it corre- 
sponded to the needs of the time. An exception, difficult in theory but 
easy in practice, was made in the matter of a protective tariff. Else- 
where until well after 1870 the only wish of the nineteenth century 
New Englander in economic matters was to be let alone. In intel- 
lectual affairs since the collapse in the late seventeenth century of the 
Puritan attempt to found a community of saints, free speech had been 
the rule and recognition of its advantage had grown steadily. Tolera- 
tion was seldom gracious. Dissent from the prevalent opinion was 
allowed not so much because of any recognition of its possible value 
as because it had become recognized that suppression as a practical 
matter did not work. From time to time there were sporadic attempts 
to get rid by force of some unpopular manifestation of opinion like 
the Roman Catholic faith or the anti-slavery agitation. Such at- 
tempts, however, were remarkably ineffective and were rebuked by 
the most respected part of the community. Considering the violent 
passions roused by the controversies which existed, efforts at sup- 
pression of opinion were notably rare and feeble. It can fairly be said 
that the Massachusetts in which Justice Holmes grew up had accepted 
as fundamental dogmas that the individual should be let alone and 
that thought and talk and writing should be unrestrained by law. 
Even those guilty of occasional violations of the faith had an uneasy 
sense of being wrong. Freedom was in the air. 

Most men are influenced by the atmosphere about them. Particu- 
larly is this so in a nature as sensitive and quick as that of Justice 
Holmes to seize and assimilate ideas. Moreover, the prevailing tone 
of opinion was admirably adapted to his mind, at once daring in 
speculation, slow in reaching conclusions, and careful in taking action 
by reason of a deep distrust of human wisdom. His point of view is 
the philosophic embodiment of the conservative Liberalism of New 
England. 

The intense patriotism of Justice Holmes is another notable trait. 
In scholarship and capacity for philosophic thought, in ability to meet 
and understand men and women of any nationality, he is a man of the 
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world. In outlook and feeling he is intensely American and even New 
England. He has that double patriotism, possible only at its height 
in a country with a Federal Government. He has for Massachusetts 
and New England that sort of instinctive sentiment on which the 
ancient love of country was so largely based. In a speech at Ipswich 
made at the unveiling of tablets to the memory of certain Puritan 
worthies, he says: 

I love every brick and shingle of the old Massachusetts towns where once 
they worked and prayed, and I think it a noble and pious thing to do what- 
ever we may by written word and moulded bronze and sculptured stone to 
keep our memories, our reverence and our love alive and to hand them on to 
new generations all too ready to forget. 


He has also in full measure that wider patriotism that Americans 

feel for the United States. They do not love it as they do their own 
States, as something they know and understand, that is a part of 
themselves. Rather they love it as an idea and almost a religion, a 
greater something that takes in not only their own State and region 
but many others, each different but all alike in finding their highest 
development through association. Justice Holmes feels the thrill that 
comes from the contemplation of the mighty structure of our Federal 
union. When the Massachusetts Court joined in a commemoration in 
honor of Marshall, Justice Holmes said the day stood: 
... toa patriot for the fact that time has been on Marshall’s side, and that the 
theory for which Hamilton argued, and he decided, and Webster spoke, and 
Grant fought, and Lincoln died, is now our corner-stone. To the more ab- 
stract but farther-reaching contemplation of the lawyer, it stands for the rise 
of a new body of jurisprudence, by which guiding principles are raised above 
the reach of statute and State, and judges are entrusted with a solemn and 
hitherto unheard-of authority and duty.... It is all a symbol, if you like, but 
so is the flag. The flag is but a bit of bunting to one who insists on prose. Yet, 
thanks to Marshall and to the men of his generation — and for this above all 
we celebrate him and them — its red is our life-blood, its stars our world, its 
blue our heaven. It owns our land. At will it throws away our lives.” 


He is able to fuse the two kinds of patriotism into the deep idea 
that underlies and unites them. In his speech at the 250th Anniver- 
sary of the First Church in Cambridge he said of the Puritans: 

These men and their fellows planted’ a congregational church, from which 


grew a democratic state. They planted something mightier even than insti- 
tutions. Whether they knew it or not, they planted the democratic spirit in 





I Ipswich (1902). Speeches, 92. 
*“John Marshall” (1901). Speeches, 87, 90, 91. 
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the heart of man. It is to them we owe the deepest cause we have to love our 
country — that instinct, that spark that makes the American unable to meet 
his fellow man otherwise than simply as a man, eye to eye, hand to hand, and 
foot to foot, wrestling naked on the sand. When the citizens of Cambridge 
forget that they too tread a sacred soil, that Massachusetts also has its tradi- 
tions, which grow more venerable and inspiring as they fade — when Harvard 
College is no longer dedicated to truth, and America to democratic freedom — 
then perhaps, but not till then, will the blood of the martyrs be swallowed in 
the sand, and the Puritan have lived in vain.! 


Independence of mind and disinterestedness are inherent in one of 
Justice Holmes’s origin. The tradition of the Puritan was one of free 
individual thought. His creed might be hard and narrow, but he was 
rarely sordid. At least he believed that he did his own thinking. The 
intellectual class in New England, the clergy, the teachers and the 
best of the professional men have never been wholly preoccupied with 
material ends. Certainly until recent times the standards of the 
Boston lawyers have not been commercial. A man’s position at the 
Bar depended far more on his ability and character than on the 
amount he earned. The attitude toward money was well expressed in 
the current sayings that “A Boston Lawyer’s estate consists of a share 
in the Atheneum library and just enough money for an annuity for 
his widow” and that they “‘lived well, worked hard, and died poor.” 
Justice Holmes counts the fact that to a lawyer money need never be 
the primary consideration as one of the advantages of his profession: 


T should say that one of the good things about the law is that it does not 
pursue money directly. When you sell goods the price which you get and 
your own interests are what you think about in the affair. When you try a 
case you think about the ways to win it and the interests of your client. In the 
long run this affects one’s whole habit of mind, as any one will notice if he 
talks much with men.’ 2 


He has been consistently disinterested not only about money but 
about other things. He cares for place and promotion as affording 
opportunity through which honor may be won. Yet it may be doubted 
whether it ever entered his mind to trim his sails so as to help himself. 
He has been too engrossed in doing his work well for such considera- 
tions to intrude. His dissent in Vegelahn v. Gunter, * where he upheld 
the right of striking employees to picket their employer’s premises 

1 Speeches, 19, 20. 

2 “The Bar as a Profession.” Article in Youth’s Companion (1896), reprinted in 


Collected Legal Papers, 153. 
3 Vegelahn v. Gunter (1896), 167 Mass, 92, 104, 
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provided no threats or violence were used, was written at a time when 
as Massachusetts’ opinion stood it seemed likely to end for him all 
prospect of judicial promotion. In the Northern Securities case! he 
decided against the view ardently held by the President who had just 
appointed him to the Court. No one reading these opinions could fail 
to feel that they were written by a man whose mind was wholly aloof 
from any consideration except that of reaching what seemed to him 
the correct result in the case before him. 

Justice Holmes has reached his high place without any of those 
compromises either of conduct or mental integrity that often accom- 
pany success. It has come to him solely through such service as he 

described when he said at the Fiftieth Anniversary of his graduation: 

I learned in the regiment and in the class, the conclusion, at least, of what I 
think the best service that we can do for our country and for ourselves: To see 
so far as one may, and to feel, the great forces that are behind every detail... 
to hammer out as compact and solid a piece of work as one can, to try to 
make it first rate, and to leave it unadvertised.? 

He is unusually exempt from those group loyalties, the product of 
business or political connections that so often unconsciously influence 
men’s minds. At the Bar his practice was not of a kind to identify 
him with any particular economic interest. He has at no time shown 
any interest in party conflicts or the details of political life. His 
affiliation while in Massachusetts with the Republican Party was 
little more than the acquiescence of one naturally conservative in 
politics in the existing government. He was a Republican in Massa- 
chusetts, as he might have been a Democrat in Virginia. Nor has he 
ever had the sort of social relations that sometimes affect a judge’s 
mind without his even realizing it. Intellectually hospitable to widely 
varied types of people, he has never been affiliated with any class or 
group so as to bias his judgment when its interests were concerned. 
He comes to each new case uninfluenced either by prejudice or passion. 
He fulfills to the full the noble aspiration of the Massachusetts Con- 
stitution that judges should be “‘as free, impartial and independent as 
the lot of humanity will admit.” 


He approaches the cases that come before him with little regard to 
their apparent magnitude or the degree of public interest in their 
decision. As he has said of himself: 


1 Northern Securities Co. v. United States (1903), 193 U.S. 400. 
2 The Class of 61 (1911). Speeches, 95, 96. 
* Constitution o {Massachusetts. Declaration o ‘Rights, Article XXIX. 
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My keenest interest is excited, not by what are called great questions and 
great cases, but by little decisions which the common run of selectors would 
pass by because they did not deal with the Constitution or a telephone com- 
pany, yet which have in them the germ of some wider theory, and therefore 
of some profound interstitial change in the very tissue of the law.! 

And in the Northern Securities case he emphasized the danger that 
such cases may make bad law: ; 
because of some accident of immediate overwhelming interest which appeals 
to the feelings and distorts the judgment.? 


When such cases do come before him he deals with them as he does 
with his other work. One of his most conspicuous public services has 
been in constitutional cases. 

In our American system the powers which the courts, and particu- 
larly the Supreme Court of the United States, are called upon to exer- 
cise require the utmost delicacy and judgment. The authority which 
interprets the law, whether written or spoken, to a large extent is in 
substance the lawmaker: 

Whoever hath an absolute authority to interpret any written or spoken 


laws, it is he who is truly the law-giver to all intents and purposes, and not the 
person who first wrote or spoke them.* 


This is peculiarly true of Constitutions, which necessarily are 
couched in broad and general terms. Questions like what is included 
under words like “liberty” and “property,” what is meant by phrases 
like “due process of law” and “equal protection of the laws,” just 
how far the provision of the Constitution that gives Congress control 
over interstate and foreign commerce limits the rights of the States 
admit of wide differences of opinion. The answers given are likely to 
affect the interests and stir the feeling of the community. Moreover, 
the Court, while in form it is concerned merely with construction, in 
practice necessarily at times must seek to control the government of a 
State or the Federal Executive or Legislature. Such power inevitably 
involves danger both of excessive exercise by the Court and of un- 
reasonable resentment in those who are restive under its control. 
That powers so great and unusual should have become so firmly estab- 
lished and so generally acquiesced in is due in large measure to the 
wise restraint with which they have been exercised. Marshall, him- 

1“ John Marshall” (1901). Speeches, 87, 90. 

2 Northern Securities Co. v. United States (1903), 193 U.S. 197, 400. 


3 Quotation from sermon by Bishop Hoadley in Gray, Nature and Sources of the Law 
(2d ed., 1921), 102, 125, 172. 
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self, to whom more than any other one man our doctrine of constitu- 
tional law owes its origin, said in one of the later years of his life: 


No questions can be brought before a judicial tribunal of greater delicacy 
than those which involve the constitutionality of legislative acts. If they be- 
come indispensably necessary to the case, the court must meet and decide 
them; but if the case may be determined on other grounds, a just respect for 
the legislature requires that the obligation of its laws should not be unneces- 
sarily and wantonly assailed. 


and in 1831, at a speech in Philadelphia made in answer to a tribute 
from the Bar, he expressed the hope 


that if he might be permitted to claim for himself and his associates any part 
of the kind things they had said, it would be this, that they had “‘never sought 
to enlarge the judicial power beyond its proper bounds, nor feared to carry it 
to the fullest extent that duty required.” ! 


It became the established rule that no statute should be held uncon- 
stitutional except when the case admitted of no other result. 

During his entire judicial career, Justice Holmes has had this prin- 
ciple in mind. He has consistently refused to attempt unduly to nar- 
row the Legislative power. Thus, in 1894, in answering a request of 
the Legislature as to whether under the Massachusetts Constitution 
an act could be passed granting to women the right to vote in town 
and city elections, which should take effect upon its acceptance by a 
majority of the voters, he said: 


I admit that the Constitution establishes a representative government, not 
a pure democracy. It establishes a General Court which is to be the law- 
making power. But the question is whether it puts a limit upon the power of 
that body to make laws. In my opinion the Legislature has the whole law- 
making power except so far as the words of the Constitution expressly or 
impliedly withhold it, and I think that in construing the Constitution we 
should remember that it is a frame of government for men of opposite opin- 
ions and for the future, and therefore not hastily import into it our own views, 
or unexpressed limitations derived merely from the practice of the past. I ask 
myself, as the only question, what words express or imply that a power to 
pass a law subject to rejection by the people is withheld? I find none which 
do so.? 


During most of our history this principal has been adhered to, but 
there have been periods of social or political conflict when it has been 
forgotten. An instance of this occurred during the contest over slavery 


1 John Marshall, by James B. Thayer (1901), 105, 106. 
? Opinions of the Justices (1894), 160 Mass. 586, 594. 
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in the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case.’ It is 
recognized today that the Court was unwise and the case provoked 
such irritation as to cause criticism of the judges even by men as 
temperate and law-abiding as Lincoln himself. There has been an- 
other instance in our own time. In the reaction from the doctrine of 
laissez-faire that marked the end of the nineteenth century, there were 
enacted many statutes which interfered with freedom of contract, 
regulated business and imposed new and unheard-of restrictions on 
individual action. Such statutes were shocking to judges who had 
grown to maturity in an earlier school of opinion, and seemed to them 
assaults on rights the free exercise of which was essential to the public 
welfare. It was only natural that they should seek where possible to 
hold them inconsistent with constitutional provisions. What took 
place has been well stated by Justice Holmes: 


It is a misfortune if a judge reads his conscious or unconscious sympathy 
with one side or the other prematurely into the law, and forgets that what 
seem to him to be first principles are believed by half his fellow men to be 
wrong. I think that we have suffered from this misfortune, in State courts at 
least, and that this is another and very important truth to be extracted from 
the popular discontent. When twenty years ago a vague terror went over the 
earth and the word socialism began to be heard, I thought and still think that 
fear was translated into doctrines that had no proper place in the Constitution 
or the common law. Judges are apt to be naif, simple-minded men, and they 
need something of Mephistopheles. We, too, need education in the obvious — 
to learn to transcend our own convictions and to leave room for much that we 
hold dear to be done away with short of revolution by the orderly change 
of law.? 

As a result of the attitude of the courts here described, there were a 
number.of cases in which statutes were construed away or held uncon- 
stitutional. As Justice Holmes suggests in the quotation just given, 
the State courts were perhaps the ones to go farthest, but the Supreme 
Court of the United States was not exempt from the same tendency. 
It will be enough here to refer as instances to the Lochner case,’ where 
a statute was held unconstitutional that limited employment in bak- 
eries to ten hours a day, and Adkins y. Children’s Hospital,‘ where a 
law enacting a minimum wage for women in the District of Columbia 
was set aside. It is not intended here to discuss the merits of such 

1 Dred Scott vy. Sandford (1856), 19 Howard, 393. 

2 “Taw and the Court,” speech at dinner of the Harvard Law School Association of 
New York (1913). Speeches, 98, 101, 102. 


3 Lochner v. New York (1905), 198 U.S. 45. 
4 Adkins v. Children’s Hospital (1923), 261 U.S. 525. 
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statutes or to criticize the court’s decision in any individual case. The 
tendency of decisions like these is toward an extension of the powers 
of the court beyond anything which had gone before. They have 
created a widespread feeling that in social conflicts the courts are not 
impartial, that they try to perpetuate outworn economic theories and 
unduly to protect property and class interests. There has been criti- 
cism of the judges, much of it unjust and violent, and suggestions for 
limiting the power of the courts, many of them injudicious and none 
as yet in practicable form. The wise principle of restraint established 
by Marshall has been relaxed and a dangerous strain is put upon our 
institutions. 

In the contest against the tendency involved in such decisions, Jus- 
tice Holmes has been the Jeading figure. In opinion after opinion, 
sometimes carrying with him a majority of the Court, sometimes dis- 
senting either alone or with one or more of his colleagues, he has up- 
held the right of the legislative branch of state or national government 
to give expression to the will of the majority unhampered by the doc- 
trines of any special school of economic or social philosophy. As early 
as his dissenting opinion in the Lochner case, where the court divided 
five to four, he said: 

But a constitution is not intended to embody a particular economic theory, 
whether of paternalism and the organic relation of the citizen to the State or 
of laissez faire. It is made for people of fundamentally differing views, and 
the accident of our finding certain opinions natural and familiar or novel and 


even shocking ought not to conclude our judgment upon the question whether 
statutes embodying them conflict with the Constitution of the United States.! 


And earlier in the same decision: “The Fourteenth Amendment does 
not enact Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics.” To the principles he 
has here laid down he has steadily adhered. 

The value of Justice Holmes’s service does not lie in the fact that 
his view would permit the enactment of many statutes designed to 
remove social and economic ills. Whether such statutes in the long 
run do more good than harm is still an unsettled question and one upon 
which he does not enter since it lies outside his function. He speaks 
neither for the socialist’s nor the individualist’s theory of the State, 
but on behalf of the only safe and rational relation that under our 
system can be held by the judiciary toward the other branches of the 
government. The conservatism of his doctrine of constitutional law 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. It is a mere incident that under 


1 Lochner v. New York, 198 US. 45, 75. 
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existing conditions the result should often coincide with the wish of 
those who hold socialistic views, just as it was a mere incident that 
Marshall’s nationalistic doctrine enured to the immediate benefit of 
Jefferson whom he detested and the Democratic Party which he 
despised. What is essential in the position of both Holmes and 
Marshall is their method of approach, which has an importance that 
far transcends the political or social doctrines that for the time being 
command a popular majority. Expressed in more philosophic form 
and with a greater sense of historical perspective than was possbile in 
earlier days, Justice Holmes’s opinions represent a return to the wise 
and temperate spirit that governed our judiciary during the early years 
of our national life. 

It is right and proper that in the reading room of the Harvard Law 
School the portrait of Holmes should face in equal honor the portrait 
of Marshall. Unlike in many things, differing in viewpoint, in 
temperament, in background and intellectual outlook, the two men 
are alike in wise statesmanship, in sagacious moderation, and in that 
noble humility of view that keeps men from pressing to extremes even 
the convictions which they hold most dear. Justice Holmes has ex- 
pressed truly what this portrait and its position represent when, in a 
letter acknowledging notice of what was to be done, he said: 

I feel very deeply the great honor that you do me. To have the picture 
placed where I understand it is to be, in your magnificent hall — worthy of 
the noble corps of professors and instructors who teach there — seems to mark 
the culmination of my life and leaves me ready to say “‘ Now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace.” } 

A belief in socialism would be against all Justice Holmes’s tradi- 
tions and beliefs. As Mr. Wigmore has well said in his article already 
quoted, one of the most recurrent principles in Justice Holmes’s 
philosophy is that “life, as a fact, is a stern, endless struggle of inter- 
ests, and government can merely mitigate and regulate its condi- 
tions.” ? In his speech at the dinner of the Harvard Law School 
Association in 1913, he expounded his belief in individualism and said: 
... that the great body of property is socially administered now, and that the 
function of private ownership is to divine in advance the equilibrium of social 


desires — which socialism equally would have to divine, but which, under the 
illusion of self-seeking, is more poignantly and shrewdly foreseen.’ 


1 Letter to Professor Joseph H. Beale (1930), 32 Harvard Alumni Bulletin, 748. 

2 Justice Holmes and the Law of Torts (1916), 29 Harvard Law Review, 601, 603. 

3 “Taw and the Court” (1913). Speeches, 98, 100. 
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His views are again stated in a more recent utterance where he makes 
plain his fundamental distrust of socialistic legislation, though he 
recognizes the idealism that underlies it. 


But I hold to a few articles of a creed that I do not expect to see popular in 
my day. I believe that the wholesale social regeneration which so many now 
seem to expect, if it can be helped by conscious, codrdinated human effort, 
cannot be affected appreciably by tinkering with the institution of property, 
but only by taking in hand life and trying to build a race. That would be my 
starting point for an ideal for the law. The notion that with socialized 
property we should have women free and a piano for everybody seems to me 
an empty humbug.! 


And ends in words of generous moderation: 


It is fashionable nowadays to emphasize the criterion of social welfare as 
against the individualistic eighteenth century bills of rights. I may venture 
to refer to a book of mine published thirty-four years ago to show that it is no 
novelty. The trouble with some of those who hold to that modest platitude is 
that they are apt to take the general premise as a sufficient justification for 
specific measures. One may accept the premise in good faith and yet disbe- 
lieve all the popular conceptions of socialism, or even doubt whether there is 
a panacea in giving women votes. Personally I like to know what the bill is 
going to be before I order a luxury. But it is a pleasure to see more faith and 
enthusiasm in the young men; and I thought that one of them made a good 
answer to some of my skeptical talk when he said, “‘ You would base legislation 
upon regrets rather than upon hopes.” ? 


When he upholds the power of the Legislature, it is not because he 
believes in the widscm of what it has done, but because he is unable 
to find any constitutional prohibition against it, and because, this 
being so, the only criterion of its validity is whether, considering the 
end in view, the statute passes the point of reason and assumes the 
character of a merely arbitrary fiat. As he said in Bartels v. Iowa: 


I think I appreciate the objection to the law but it appears to me to present 





article by Professor Frankfurter, published in the Harvard Law Review for April, 1916 
(29 Harvard Law Review, 683), reprinted as No. 4 Dunster House Papers, Dunster 
House Bookshop, Cambridge, Massachusetts. In an appendix to that article is given a 
digest of the Justice’s opinions in such cases. For the benefit of readers who are not 
lawyers or conversant with legal matters, it should be stated that some of the views held 
by Justice Holmes, as well as some of those put forward by Professor Frankfurter, or 
stated in this article, might not be universally accepted by the legal profession. As all 
lawyers know, there are substantial differences of opinion on what is the true doctrine 
of constitutional law. 

1 “Tdeals and Doubts,” 10 Ill. Law Review (1915). Reprinted in Collected Legal Papers, 
303, 306, 307. 
2 Ibid 
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a question upon which men reasonably might differ and therefore I am unable 
to say that the Constitution of the United States prevents the experiment 
being tried. 


Wherever he feels free to do so, the whole tendency of his mind is 
against legal restrictions and in favor of freedom for individuals, even 
to the extent of allowing freedom of combination. Indeed, his reluc- 
tance to interfere with Legislative action is to a large degree based on 
his distrust of limitations imposed upon liberty by human wisdom. 
Legislation in his view may be wrong, and is very likely to be wrong, 
but so, for that matter, may be the court, and it is better that the 
dominant majority in the State should be able within the widest limits 
possible to express its will by legislation. This, he feels is true of the 
national government, and truer yet of the States. 

In one of his wisest opinions he has deprecated the use of the Fed- 
eral Constitution beyond the absolute compulsion of its words 


to prevent the making of social experiments that an important part of the 
community desires, in the insulated chambers afforded by the several States, 
even though the experiments may seem futile or even noxious to me and to 
those whose judgment I most respect. 2 


Over and above what Justice Holmes has done for his country in 
war and in the law, he has served it well in being among those who 
have stood for the romantic ideal in a time largely given over to ma- 
terial success. Not insensible to worldly rewards, he has always 
placed above them honor and those vivid sensations that to the ro- 
mantic make life worth living: 


...who of us could endure a world, although cut up into five-acre lots and 
having no man upon it who was not well fed and well housed, without the 
divine folly of honor, without the senseless passion for knowledge out-reaching 
the flaming bounds of the possible, without ideals the essence of which is that 
they never can be achieved? 3 


And in all the noise and turmoil, he hears the note of the ideal: 


When one listens from above to the roar of a great city, there comes to one’s 
ears — almost indistinguishable, but there—the sound of church bells, 
chiming the hours, or offering a pause in the rush, a moment for withdrawal 
and prayer. Commerce has outsoared the steeples that once looked down upon 
the marts, but still their note makes music of the din. For those of us who are 
not churchmen the symbol still lives. Life is a roar of bargain and battle, 








1 Bartels v. Iowa (1923), 262 U.S. 404, 412. 
2 Truaz v. Corrigan (1921), 257 U. S. 312, 344. 
3 “The Soldier’s Faith”’ (1895). Speeches, 56, 59. 
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but in the very heart of it there rises a mystic spiritual tone that gives mean- 
ing to the whole. It transmutes the dull details into romance. It reminds us 
that our only but wholly adequate significance is as parts of the unimaginable 
whole. It suggests that even while we think that we are egotists we are living 
to ends outside ourselves.} 


Nowhere does the romantic unity of his life and thought better 
appear than in his attitude toward War. He realizes fully its tedium 
and brutality. 

“War, when you are at it, is horrible and dull,” * he has said, and 
in Memorial Day reunions he remembers vividly its intense discom- 
forts: 


On this day we still meet our companions in the freezing winter bivouacs 
and in those dreadful summer marches where every faculty of the soul seemed 
to depart one after another, leaving only a dumb animal power to set the 
teeth and to persist — a blind belief that somewhere and at last there was rest 
and water.? 


Yet the dominant impressions made on him were not of War’s hide- 
ous and wasteful brutality and suffering, but of its spiritual values. 
In the sentences that immediately follow that in which he calls War 
horrible, tedious and dull, he says: 


It is only when time has passed that you see that its message was divine. 
I hope it may be long before we are called again to sit at that master’s feet. 
But some teacher of the kind we all need. In this snug, over-safe corner of the 
world we need it, that we may realize that our comfortable routine is no 
eternal necessity of things, but merely a little space of calm in the midst of 
the tempestuous untamed streaming of the world, and in order that we may 
be ready for danger. 4 


Years before he showed what to him had been War’s deepest 
meaning: 


To fight out a war, you must believe something and want something with 
all your might. So must you do to carry anything else to an end worth reach- 
ing. More than that, you must be willing to commit yourself to a course, 
perhaps a long and hard one, without being able to foresee exactly where 
you will come out. All that is required of you is that you should go some- 
whither as hard as ever you can. The rest belongs to fate. One may fall — at 
the beginning of the charge or at the top of the earthworks; but in no other 
way can he reach the rewards of victory.5 


1 The Class of 61. Speeches, 95, 97. 

2 “The Soldier’s Faith” (1895). Speeches, 56, 62. 

8 Address, Memorial Day (1886). Speeches, 1, 10. 

4 “The Soldier’s Faith” (1895). Speeches, 56, 62. 

5 Speech on Memorial Day, Keene, N.H. (1884). Speeches, 1, 3. 
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War remains to him primarily a great experience, the most intense 
expression of life’s activities, and it is characteristic that the speech 
in which he has set forth most fully his own beliefs should be entitled 
“The Soldier’s Faith.” It was natural, too, that at a dinner given in 
his honor by the members of the Middlesex Bar, when he was ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court of the United States, that he should 
have ended his speech with the words: 


As I have said, I have felt very sad at the thought of all that I leave, and 
sad with the wonder whether the work of twenty years on which I have spent 
the passion of my heart will be adjudged to have been nobly done. I have felt 
sad, too, with a different sadness in thinking of the future. It is an adventure 
into the unknown. No man can go far who never sets down his foot until he 
knows that the sidewalk is under it. 

But, gentlemen, it is a great adventure, and that thought brings with it a 
mighty joy. To have the chance to do one’s share in shaping the laws of the 
whole country, spreads over one the hush that one used to feel when one was 
awaiting the beginning of a battle.... 

We will not falter. We will not fail. We will reach the earth works if we 
live, and if we fail we will leave our spirit in those who follow, and they will 
not turn back. All is ready. Buglar, blow the charge.! 


He has done his work on the Supreme Court in the same spirit of 
devotion, with the same singleness of purpose that as a young man he 
fought his battle in the Army of the Potomac. 

Perhaps it is his romantic spirit as much as any other one thing 
which has made Justice Holmes-the great influence he has been on the 
younger men who have followed him. It has been the fashion in our 
time to express the world in prosaic words. Understatement, and not 
overstatement, is the order of the day. Our youth avoid romantic 
extravagances and romantic terms, but though the form changes the 
spirit beneath it does not. Men, and especially young men, will 
always be attracted by the man whose zest for life is full and complete, 
and who confronts every activity from a battle to a lawsuit with a sort 
of rapturous delight in each new experience. There will always be 
many like those to whom Justice Holmes spoke in 1886, when, in a 
lecture on the profession of the law delivered to Harvard undergradu- 
ates, he said: 

And now, perhaps, I ought to have done. But I know that some spirit of 
fire will feel that his main question has not been answered. He will ask: What 


is all this to my soul? You do not bid me sell my birthright for a mess of 
pottage; what have you said to show that I can reach my own spiritual possi- 





1 Report of speech in Boston Advertiser of December 4, 1902. 
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bilities through such a door as this? How can the laborious study of a dry and 
technical system, the greedy watch for clients and practice of shop-keepers’ 
arts, the mannerless conflicts over often sordid interests, make out a life? 
Gentlemen, I admit at once that these questions are not futile, that they may 
prove unanswerable, that they have often seemed to me unanswerable. And 
yet I believe there is an answer. They are the same questions that meet you 
in any form of practical life. If a man has the soul of Sancho Panza, the world 
to him will be Sancho Panza’s world; but if he has the soul of an idealist, he 
will make — I do not say find — his world ideal. Of course, the law is not the 
place for the artist or the poet. The law is the calling of thinkers. But to 
those who believe with me that not the least godlike of man’s activities is the 
large survey of causes, that to know is not less than to feel, I say — and I say 
no longer with any doubt — that a man may live greatly in the law as well 
as elsewhere; that there as well as elsewhere his thought may find its unity in 
an infinite perspective; that there as well as elsewhere he may wreak himself 
upon life, may drink the bitter cup of heroism, may wear his heart out after 
the unattainable.! 


THE PHYSICIST TODAY 
By P. W. BRIDGMAN, ’04 


HIS article attempts to describe the present connotation of the 

word “Physicist” — to indicate the physicist’s activities, inter- 
ests, and problems. It is particularly appropriate that such an article 
should coincide with the opening of the new physics laboratory at 
Harvard. 

Perhaps the one aspect of present physics which is most surprising 
to any one trained in the physics of twenty-five years ago is the very 
great diversity of directions in which physics may be applied; one no 
longer specializes just by being a physicist, but within physics itself 
there are many branches, each requiring all the time of its specialist, 
and all so different from one another that a specialist in one branch 
has difficulty in understanding a specialist in another. An examina- 
tion of the history of the requirements for the Ph.D. degree at Harvard 
illustrates this. Twenty-five years ago all candidates prepared in 
much the same way. Each one’s thesis was an experimental investiga- 
tion of some particular subject of timely interest, but apart from the 
thesis the preparation of all candidates was essentially the same, and 
comprised a comprehensive study of all parts of physics as then known. 
The first departure from this tradition came in the willingness of the 


1 “The Profession of the Law” (1886). Speeches, 22, 23. 
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Physics Department to accept a purely theoretical as opposed to an 
experimental thesis. This change was forced by the rapid growth of 
theoretical physics in this country; twenty-five years ago this was 
practically non-existent, and training in theoretical physics could be 
obtained only in Europe. It was generally recognized, however, that 
this constituted an intolerable weakness in American physics, and 
determined efforts were made to overcome the deficiency. As the 
scope of theoretical physics became better understood and as the 
subject itself grew, it became obvious that it was impossible for one 
man to be a master in both theoretical and experimental branches, 
and the modification in the Ph.D. requirements was a wise recognition 
of this fact. In the last few years the process has gone still further; 
diversification in the experimental field has now progressed so far that 
it is impossible for a candidate presenting a purely experimental thesis 
to have more than a cursory acquaintance with certain wide branches 
of experimental physics, and this is recognized in the recently revised 
requirements, which accept different general programs from candi- 
dates presenting experimental theses in such different branches as, 
for example, spectroscopy, vacuum tube phenomena, or the thermal 
properties of matter. 

Twenty-five years ago there was practically no commercial demand 
for trained physicists, and the only future to which a youth who 
desired to make physics his life work could look forward was teaching. 
Today the demand for physicists in commercial laboratories is greater 
than the supply. In fact, the demand has been so great that there has 
been a real danger of depleting the teaching staff of the universities 
and so drying up the supply at the source. This is so obviously a short- 
sighted policy that some of the more enlightened industries have been 
discussing what they may best do to maintain in the universities an 
adequate staff to train up the men for the future needs of industry. 

The applications of physics in industry are multifarious beyond the 
appreciation of one who is unfamiliar with recent developments, and 
afford opportunities for physicists of the most varied tastes. It is 
instructive to mention a few of these recent important applications. 
Two recent developments in the motion picture industry have involved 
an enormous amount of purely physical research. The colored picture 
has been an ideal almost since the beginning of photography itself, 
and now, only after a long and tedious course of physical investigation 
by many workers, has it become possible for colored photography to 
meet the difficult exactions of speed imposed by the moving picture. 
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The very recent development of the talking film, in which a phono- 
graphic record of speech, as well as the picture itself, is recorded 
photographically on the film, has demanded a highly elaborate combi- 
nation of optical design in the recording mechanism, of photographic 
science in preserving the proper balance between light and shade in 
the photographic registration, and in vacuum technique in the repro- 
ducing mechanisms. Separate parts of this highly complicated 
achievement have each demanded the services of highly developed 
specialists, each incompetent to make more than his own individual 
contribution. 

The growing art of television is one in which some of the problems 
have been similar. The demands of television in the way of speed are 
almost unbelievable; an entire picture has to be presented to the eye 
by the successive flashing of points of light of controlled intensity, 
spaced so closely that the eye will not separate them, and following so 
rapidly in time that the entire picture will be presented in the time of 
persistence of vision. 

Another field in which recent discoveries in physics are receiving 
wide and importent application is in the use of X-rays in the analysis 
of materials of all sorts, from steel forgings to silk threads. In the 
interpretation of the results of X-ray examination there is still much 
room for the pure physicist. Another use of X-rays still requiring the 
superintendence of the trained physicist is in the alleviation of cancer. 
Recent experimental developments presage the artificial production of 
radiation as powerful as that which up to the present has been ob- 
tained solely from the disintegration of radioactive materials; here 
again a field of enormous potentialities lies before us. The recent 
spectacular increase of radio broadcasting has been made possible only 
by the development of vacuum tube technique, a growth which started 
during the war and which was greatly stimulated by military demands, 
but which was founded in discoveries in pure physics. The application 
of radio to the direction of air planes in flight is a recent important 
development in which there is still room for great improvement by the 
physicist. 

These few examples are sufficient to show that the social and in- 
dustrial applications of physics are rapidly growing in scope and 
variety, and that it is possible for the physicist to find somewhere his 
proper niche, whether his tastes and interests range from the purely 
practical ones of the professed engineer, through all intervening grades 
of abstractness, to those of the pure physicist, either theoretical or 
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experimental, with an eye only on scientific interest and with no 
thought of practical application. 

Not only is there now the widest range for the exercise of arts 
peculiar to the physicist, but related questions are arising which call 
for other sorts of abilities. Physics is in some places beginning to 
spend large sums of money on complicated apparatus and elaborate 
programs of research; there are some who find satisfaction in the ex- 
ercise of the talents of the administrator incidental to such a situation, 
and it may be added that some have been conspicuously successful. 
The war was instrumental in stimulating in the physicist an apprecia- 
tion of the value of codperative activity between groups of men, each 
of whom could contribute something to the solution of the common 
problem. In directing coéperative enterprises of this kind there is 
room for many persons with a taste for administration. Another out- 
growth of the war was a quickened sense in some persons of the re- 
sponsibility of the scientist to the entire social life of the community, 
and since the war there has been greatly increased activity among 
some physicists in presenting to the public results of scientific investi- 
gations and suggestions which the scientific method of approach has 
to make with regard to social questions in general. Here again are new 
fields for activity, not in this case peculiar to the physicist, but in 
which a number of physicists have delighted to exercise. 

We now turn from activities in physics with a practical tinge to 
consider the exceedingly interesting present situation in pure physics 
itself. It is a commonplace that our experimental knowledge of the 
structure of the world has been enormously enriched in the last few 
decades. This enrichment has taken place primarily at the two ex- 
tremes of knowledge, in the domain of the very little and in the domain 
of the enormously large. It is only a historical accident that credits 
the recent discoveries of the organization, structure, and enormous 
extent of the stellar universe to astronomy rather than to physics, but 
even granting to astronomy all that convention demands, there is still 
left enough indisputably called physics to kindle the imagination, in 
our recent discovery of cosmic radiation, evidence of the perpetual 
regeneration or the inexorable death of the universe — we know not 
which — and in the speculations of relativity about the structure and 
extent of the whole. 

It is, however, in the domain of the very little that the most stimu- 
lating discoveries have been made. It is a striking characteristic of 
progress that we have apparently shot right through the material 
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fabric, coming out on the further side in what now appear to be the 
ultimate elements, the corpuscles of electricity and radiation, over- 
shooting on the way an enormous amount of larger scale stuff of great 
complication but of inestimable importance in our daily life, em- 
bracing most chemical and biological phenomena. The rebound 
is just beginning to carry us back to these neglected domains, in 
which doubtless lies an important part of the future activity in 
physics. 

It is at first sight surprising that physics has progressed in this un- 
systematic way, but there is good reason. One must remember that 
physics is largely an affair of individual effort, with no general staff to 
direct the tactics-of a consistent advance, but with many individuals 
far in advance of the main body, engaged in reconnaissance. The 
result is that progress is made along the lines of least resistance. Now 
it is no accident that it has been easier to pierce through the fabric in 
certain places than to advance systematically. The reason for this is 
now apparent in the light of our discovery that the elementary things, 
corpuscles of electricity and radiation and their interactions, cannot be 
at all understood in terms of ordinary methods of thought, particularly 
in terms of the ordinary concepts of space and time, but demand new 
concepts or at least the use of our old concepts in new ways. The con- 
cepts of our ordinary thinking, space, time, identity, seem to be 
evolved in some way, which we do not at present sufficiently under- 
stand, when systems of a great many elements are synthesized. There 
must of course be a midground; as we go down from the large to the 
small we find a domain in which ordinary concepts apply less well and 
become vague, without entirely losing their power, and on the other 
hand as we advance toward things of the ordinary scale of magnitude 
from the side of the very small we enter a domain in which the ulti- 
mate concepts begin to fuse and to be replaced by the ordinary con- 
cepts, but not entirely. This intermediate zone, this no-man’s land, is 
precisely the domain of atomic and molecular phenomena; it hence 
appears natural that we should have been unable to understand these 
phenomena before we had experienced the new phenomena in their 
greater purity on the further side. 

The new phenomena may be briefly described as quantum phe- 
nomena. Of these the ones which are most typical and which seem to 
go to the root of the matter, are those optical phenomena which seem 
to require that radiation be described as consisting of corpuscles, and 
those electrical phenomena which seem to demand that electrons be 
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described as consisting of waves. The situation with regard to radia- 
tion is fairly well known; the wave theory of optics has been accepted 
as permanently settled for the last one hundred years, having tri- 
umphantly overthrown the corpuscular theory of Newton, but now 
within the last few years a return has been made in certain respects to 
a corpuscular theory. This does not mean at all that Newton is now 
recognized to have been right after all, for all the facts with which 
Newton was acquainted demand as unequivocally as ever an explana- 
tion on the wave basis. But new facts have been discovered which 
cannot be explained at all on the basis of the classical wave theory, but 
lend themselves instead to an explanation in terms of a corpuscular 
structure of radiation. The first of these new facts was the photo- 
electric effect discussed by Einstein, and perhaps the most important 
was the Compton effect. A great deal of effort was expended in the 
effort to “reconcile” these two points of view, but entirely without 
success. The view now emerging is that radiation is something entirely 
different in character from the material objects of ordinary experience, 
and it can therefore be described neither in terms of waves nor in 
terms of corpuscles, which are concepts taken from ordinary experi- 
ence. All that can be said is that certain aspects of radiation are most 
conveniently described in terms of the waves of ordinary experience 
and certain other aspects in terms of corpuscles, but that radiation is 
neither the one nor the other. 

The sequence of events with regard to the electron has been similar, 
but reversed in order. The ordinary phenomena in which electrons are 
concerned, as in Millikan’s oil drop experiment, are phenomena most 
simply described by picturing the electron as a concentrated corpuscle 
of electric charge, and this picture of the electron is now firmly rooted 
in the popular mind — and, it may be added, in the minds of most 
physicists. But more recent experiments have disclosed many phe- 
nomena in which the electron does not act in this concentrated 
corpuscular fashion at all, but instead takes part in interference phe- 
nomena precisely like those optical phenomena which compelled the 
adoption of the wave theory of light. Again, attempts to reconcile 
these two aspects of the situation failed, and the view to be adopted is 
that the electron is neither wave-like nor corpuscular and is not at all 
to be described in terms of these concepts taken from ordinary experi- 
ence, but that there are certain aspects of its behavior which may be 
rather well described in terms of corpuscles and others which may be 
described with the ordinary wave picture. 
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One of the most succinct formulations of the implications of the fact 
that elementary things cannot be described in terms of ordinary ex- 
perience is contained in the much discussed Heisenberg Principle of 
Uncertainty. One of the consequences of this principle is the realiza- 
tion that no elementary thing can have both position and velocity. It 
is not, as many have supposed, that the thing has both position and 
velocity only we are not able to measure both, but that the two proper- 
ties do not exist together and it is meaningless to talk about them or to 
think about them. This means that we ought not to think about ele- 
mentary things in ordinary terms at all, and at first sight would seem 
to demand that we cease thinking about them entirely. Furthermore, 
this is not all that is involved in the principle, for it is not hard to see 
that the principle of causality, as we ordinarily understand it, must be 
abandoned. There has been much discussion of what this means, and 
in many quarters there has been passionate refusal to accept the con- 
clusion, mostly on the basis of misunderstanding. The conviction that 
the concept of causality must be given up rests on the discovery of 
a new fact in the domain of elementary things; it would perhaps be 
more conducive to understanding if the fact were stated rather than 
the interpretation. It is a matter of common experience in the domain 
of every day things that if we can make two observations of the posi- 
tion of an object at two intervals of time rather close together, we can 
make a fairly accurate statement of where the body will be in the 
future, for from the difference of position at two intervals of time we 
can calculate the velocity, and from this we can calculate the future 
position in so far as forces do not act on the body, or at any rate for 
a future so brief that the forces do not have a chance to produce 
a serious effect. The new fact is the discovery that in the realm of 
small things this procedure entirely fails so that we cannot at all 
calculate the future position of an electron from two successive obser- 
vations of its position, even when no force is acting. Now some pro- 
cedure essentially equivalent to this is involved in every method of 
predicting the future position of ordinary objects or electrons, so that 
the new discovery amounts to the discovery that it is not possible, 
even in principle, to predict the future position of individual electrons. 
It is now possible to state the implications of these facts in terms of the 
causality concept, for one way of describing a situation in which the 
future cannot be predicted, even in principle, is to say that the law of 
causality does not hold. 

The situation thus appears difficult enough. What are the methods 
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that have been devised to cope with it? The first efforts were little 
more than endeavors to discover by happy guesswork a set of rules 
which should be capable of predicting the behavior of events in the 
atomic domain, without much attempt to understand any reason for 
the rules. This campaign, although successful in many respects, was 
felt to be unsatisfactory because the rules being discovered seemed 
to have no simple motivation of the sort familiar in ordinary experi- 
ence. The consequent endeavor to discover just what ought to be 
expected of the rules initiated a critical inquiry, somewhat philosoph- 
ical in character, into such fundamental questions as the purpose of 
physics, the nature of an explanation, or the necessity of the canonical 
concepts of space and time. It was discovered that many of those new 
ideas about the nature of physical concepts, which had already been 
adopted by the relativity theory, were valid also in the new realm of 
very small things, although there was nothing obviously in common 
between the phenomena in the two realms. Perhaps the most im- 
portant single result was a clear recognition that in physics we are 
fundamentally concerned only with things given by experience; that 
the purpose of physics is to explain, or reproduce, or predict things 
given by experience or experiment, and that the sole criterion of the 
satisfactoriness of any theory is whether it makes adequate contact 
with such experimental things. Such experimental things only are of 
final significance and the only things to which “objective reality ”’ is to 
be ascribed. But in our conventional thinking there are a great many 
concepts which do not make direct contact with experiment; many of 
these are concepts of a more or less metaphysical character, of which 
one of the most important is the notion of the “‘thing in itself,” or the 
notion of “really are.” The new experimental point of view recognizes 
these merely as tools which have been found useful in thinking, but 
nothing more; it further recognizes as a corollary that tools which may 
have proved useful in thinking about a certain class of phenomena 
may not prove useful in thinking about phenomena of another class. 
An application to the electron may make this clearer; the electron is 
nothing more than the aggregate of all experimental contacts that can 
be made with it. No possible experimental contact exists which can 
give at the same time both position and velocity to the electron, and 
therefore the electron is unlike the things of ordinary experience, the 
velocity and position of which may be determined at the same time. 
This is easy enough to say, but in thinking it is tremendously difficult 
to avoid assuming that the electron “really” does have both position 
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and velocity, but that for some reason we cannot measure both at the 
same time. 

Once the true inwardness of this situation has got under one’s skin, 
an enormous emancipation of thinking results, because when the na- 
ture of many of our ordinary concepts is recognized, it is also recog- 
nized that they may be modified or new concepts invented, and no 
other justification is needed than success in making better contact 
with experiment. It may be expected that a certain elasticity of mind 
is necessary to whole-heartedly adopt this new point of view, and it is 
a striking fact that modern physics is a young man’s subject; the most 
brilliant successes are being attained by men young enough to have 
received all their scientific impressions since the general acceptance of 
the theory of relativity. Not only this, but the character of the work 
being turned out by these young men is extraordinarily high; never 
has the proportion of geniuses to the total scientific population been 
so high. One likes to think that this represents a permanent advance 
in human thinking, and that in throwing off the bondage of the mind 
to the “really are” an emancipation has been won which will prove to 
be the beginning of a new era of intellectual achievement. 

The precise way in which the details of the new attack are working 
out are most interesting. As in the first attack, the endeavor is to 
enunciate rules by which so much of the behavior of nature as is pre- 
dictable may be predicted, but whereas formerly this was regarded as 
unsatisfactory and some deeper significance sought for the rules, it 
is now recognized that no deeper significance is to be sought, and that 
any set of rules, the simpler the better, may be accepted as satisfac- 
tory. Now the physical facts are exceedingly complicated, and it is 
not to be expected that any set of rules built up from the simple 
mechanical things of ordinary experience will be adequate. This 
proves to be the case and the attempt to formulate such rules was 
early given up, although it would be possible to carry through such 
a program if one were willing to make the mechanical background 
complicated enough. Another path has been taken, because it was 
found that certain of the structures of abstract mathematical theory 
have interrelations which satisfactorily correspond to the experi- 
mental facts. The result is that modern physical theory has become 
almost entirely mathematical. Much of the mathematics necessary is 
new or unusual, and requires a high degree of mathematical ability. 
It is another evidence of the emancipation of the younger generation of 
physicists that so many of them have shown an ability in handling 
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mathematics that by the standards of thirty years ago would have 
been judged hopelessly beyond the physicist and proper only for the 
professional mathematician. 

The fundamental notions of the underlying mathematics have now 
been pretty well clarified, but the carrying out of the program involves 
work for many years to come. Only the simplest problems are at 
present capable of detailed solution; more powerful methods must be 
devised for dealing with actual problems and the numerical reproduc- 
tion of the properties of real matter. These methods will carry us from 
the domain of the ultimately small to the domain of chemical, molecu- 
lar, and biological phenomena, which we may eventually hope to 
understand. In the meantime it is evident that the pure physicist, 
as well as his more practically minded brother, has plenty of the most 
varied interests to keep him busy. 


THE NEW RUSSIAN THEATRE 
By ERNEST J. SIMMONS, ’25 


I 


N a recent interview of Vladimir Meierhold, given after his return 

to Moscow from a tour of French and German theatres, the famous 
Russian director remarked: “It is not necessary to repeat the old truth 
that our theatre is the foremost in Europe.” Meierhold would not 
have hesitated to include the United States along with Europe in his 
assertion of Russian theatrical supremacy, since the American stage 
has no high place in his estimation. And few Americans would venture 
to question this real or imagined leadership, for we have always dis- 
played commendable modesty in reserving our “greatest-in-the- 
world”’ boast for structures of steel and concrete or prize-fight purses, 
eaving our creations in the field of culture to the condescending ap- 
praisal of foreigners. It has even become fashionable nowadays 
among the intellegentsia who talk theatre to credit Russia with a 
natural superiority in this realm. The precise reasons for such defer- 
ence are difficult to ascertain. Perhaps the charm of distance has 
something to do with it, or the feeling that everything in art emanat- 
ing from Russia must be superior by virtue of the curious belief that 
Russians are inevitably artistic. Then, too, the very favorable im- 
pression created by the performances of Stanislavsky’s First Moscow 
Art Theatre in America (1922-24) may have persuaded us that we 
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were far behind the Russian achievement in drama. But this last 
reason becomes somewhat pointless when we learn that the much- 
advertised New Russian Theatre has more or less repudiated Stani- 
slavsky’s conception of dramatic art. Finally, recent American and 
English books and articles glorifying the New Russian Theatre have 
contributed a great deal to the growing conviction that the panacea 
for all the prevailing ills in the theatre-world of Western Europe and in 
the United States is to be found in the dramatic renascence of the 
Soviets. The Russians themselves, apparently, are convinced on the 
point. We have already noted Meierhold’s dogmatic statement; and 
V. N. Vesevolodsky-Gerngross, in the latest authoritative work on the 
subject, A History of the Russian Theatre, confidently asserts: “First of 
all, it seems to us entirely incontestable that in theatrical matters we 
have at once considerably outstripped all other countries..., and the 
fact cannot be doubted that from this time on our theatre, in its turn, 
will influence the theatres of other lands.” ! 

Such complacent assurance of better days to come in our undeniably 
money-ridden theatre is pleasant to contemplate. It is perhaps un- 
fortunate that there have not been many performances of Soviet plays 
in the United States, and that we thus have insufficient criteria for 
judging the true worth of the new drama. Occasionally a play filters 
through, however, such as S. Tretiakov’s Roar China, which was a 
great success in Moscow when staged by Meierhold. But American 
critics found no prophecy of a golden age of the drama in the New 
York opening of this play. At all events, in hope of the millennium to 
come, it will be interesting to peer behind the scenes of this New Rus- 
sian Theatre, and to discuss some of its artistic ideals and its more pro- 
saic commercial problems. 


iG 


Let us consider first the organization of the Russian theatrical 
system, for many of the good, and not a few of the evil, features of the 
theatre are connected with the manner in which it is controlled. 
Within a few years after the Revolution Russia had become “‘theatre- 
conscious,” and in the remotest regions of the Federation of Soviet 
Republics some form of dramatic entertainment was obtainable. This 
widespread interest was not wholly a result of the natural instinct 
among the folk for drama, though Russians are, on the whole, theatre- 


1 Tstoriya Russkovo Teatra (Meskva, 1929), 11, 450. 
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loving people. The new government had immediately recognized the 
propaganda possibilities of the stage, and a department was formed 
under the Ministry of Education to organize the many independent 
theatrical companies into a.vast instrument for the dissemination of 
communistic ideology. The chief prerogatives of this department seem 
to be: to dictate the commercial policies of the theatre; to provide for a 
proper distribution of tickets; to agitate for a communistic repertoire 
and to assure it by playing the part of censor; and to promote relations 
between the theatre and the working-class. 

Under the new system all theatres were generally divided into two 
groups: the Professional Theatre and the Workers’ Self-Service 
Theatre. The latter group is of special interest for it is part of the 
mighty program designed to raise the cultural level of the uneducated 
proletarians and peasants, and at the same time to teach them the 
principles and virtues of communistic society. Soviet critics claim 
that the bourgeois theatre of pre-revolutionary Russia was dedicated 
solely to leisurely recreation. They point out that under the old régime 
not one article of the law recognized the theatre as a factor in the edu- 
cational and cultural advancement of the people. On the other hand, 
in Soviet Russia the theatre is accepted as a powerful agent in the 
spread of culture and in promoting the growth of class-consciousness 
and class-education. Accordingly, the government encouraged the 
performance of plays by the workers in their clubs and union head- 
quarters. Peasants and proletarians frequently wrote their own plays, 
and the hope was cherished that a fresh and original dramatic litera- 
ture would blossom forth from factory and soil. In the first flush of a 
new movement much interest was evinced, and the workers staged 
many performances which were original enough if not exactly contribu- 
tions to the great dramatic literature of Russia. These plays of the 
workers had all the crudity and some of the genuine pathos and humor 
of the miracle plays and interludes of the Middle Ages. But time 
passed, the initial impetus of the movement waned, and money and 
talent were lacking. As in so many little-theatre endeavors in America, 
it was found that drama could not live by ideals alone. It must be ad- 
mitted, nevertheless, that the movement did much to stimulate a de- 
sire for drama among the uneducated, and some of the simple, realistic 
effects of the workers’ stage have influenced the Professional Theatre. 
However, though by no means non-existent today, the Workers’ Self- 
Service Theatre is hardly destined to play a significant part in the 
Russian theatre of the future. 
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The government no doubt avoided placing too much faith in the 
Workers’ Self-Service Theatre, but it has taken peculiar care to further 
the interests of the uneducated classes in their relations with the Pro- 
fessional Theatre. All the state theatres, and they compose the ma- 
jority, are subsidized to some extent by the government. In return for 
this aid the theatres are obliged to allot a certain percentage of their 
tickets at very reduced prices to workers’ organizations which dis- 
tribute them among their members. The opera, ballet, and cinema are 
also compelled to extend the same privilege to the workers. Much has 
been claimed for this procedure as an original gesture in the direction 
of mass culture, and certainly no one can deny the theoretical value, 
at least, of such a public benefaction. And to enable the uneducated 
to understand the drama, many of the large theatres have estab- 
lished schools which offer instruction in the appreciation of the art 
of the theatre. 

From first-hand observation, however, it does not appear that the 
simple workers and peasants take full advantage of their opportunities. 
The average audience in the theatres and opera houses is obviously 
made up of people from the educated classes. Occasionally a few in- 
dividuals stand out who, by their dress and demeanor, betray their kine 
ship with that vast unenlightened class which the government is so 
eager to aid. Yet, if one goes to the cinema, he will find a proportion- 
ately large percentage of factory workers and peasants, a fact which 
only serves to indicate that the uneducated classes prefer this easier 
form of entertainment to the theatre and opera. A further suspicion 
that the workers do not fully avail themselves of their theatre privileges 
became evident when it was discovered that many of the tickets al- 
lotted to them eventually found their way into the hands of speculators. 
Perhaps the government has been a little too sanguine in its belief that 
the natural instinct for amusement among the proletarian class would 
be great enough to overcome the long period of training necessary to 
appreciate such advanced forms of cultural entertainment as the 
present opera and theatre. 

Many workers are so situated, either because of the nature of their 
occupations or the distance they live from the central part of the city, 
that they are unable to attend performances in the larger theatres; and 
people in small towns and villages are utterly without first-class dra- 
matic entertainment. To remedy such conditions the government de- 
mands of the important theatres that they send troupes to these outly- 
ing districts and far-off villages to stage performances for the workers 
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and peasants. The companies receive a guarantee from the govern- 
ment for their efforts, and no doubt they obtain valuable experience in 
presenting plays before such simple audiences. Yet this great benefit 
to the workers is not always a labor of love for the companies, since the 
enforced travelling often interferes with their regular city schedules 
and rehearsals. 

Any tendency to subordinate the theatre to financial gain is pretty 
much circumscribed by government control. High-salaried actors and 
directors would scarcely be tolerated under the Soviet régime where 
even the most important state officials are supposed to have incomes 
not greatly exceeding those of postoffice clerks in America. If the gov- 
ernment protects its theatres by subsidizing them, it demands in return 
a strict observance of the letter of communistic ideology. A much dis- 
cussed question today in Russia is the vice called “khaltura,” a name 
used to designate, among other intellectual abuses, the prostitution of 
artistic accomplishment to private profit. This Blatant Beast in the 
path of all true culture, the Soviet reformers insist, is an offspring of 
capitalistic society, and the government and press wage continual war- 
fare against it. It must be admitted that the policies of the New Rus- 
sian Theatre are little influenced by “khaltura.”’ There is no tempta- 
tion to wink knowingly at one’s neighbor when a famous Russian di- 
rector or actor talks fervently about the disinterested inspiration of his 
art, for you can be fairly certain that he has not made any compacts 
with Mammon. The living conditions of the most gifted contributors 
to dramatic art are no better than those of the successful shopkeeper 
or schoolteacher. There is something truly stimulating in the fact that 
many of these Russian actors and producers, some of whom have 
gained wide fame in the theatre-world of Europe, work courageously 
and enthusiastically under all sorts of difficulties, and yet with no hope 
of great material rewards. It is almost enough to resurrect one’s long- 
deceased faith in the unselfish idealism of modern artistic endeavor. 

With the box-office ceasing to be the arbiter of public taste and the 
guiding spirit of theatrical productions, directors have felt free to put 
into practice their various theories of acting and scenic representation. 
Perhaps the chief characteristic of the whole New Russian Theatre is 
precisely this healthy zeal for experimenting with new artistic forms 
and technique, a zeal which was made possible by the emancipation 
of the stage from monied interests. Western European and American 
idealists connected with the drama have long looked forward to the 
creation of some such subsidized theatre as the Russian, or to one in 
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which the dollar was not the almighty dictator of repertoire and meth- 
ods of production. 

Government control is not an unmixed blessing for the theatre, how- 
ever, for if it has aided the uneducated masses in many ways, it has also 
hindered the directors, especially in obliging them to stage propaganda 
plays. It is this policy more than anything else which has antagonized 
producers and audiences outside of Russia. From one point of view, of 
course, the propaganda play is perfectly justifiable. It is difficult for 
the average visitor to Russia to realize that this matter of creating a 
new civilization — and this is the avowed objective of the vast com- 
munistic experiment — is a serious business. The continuous propa- 
ganda in every activity of life strikes one as a huge selling campaign in 
Soviet ideals. If the visitor is irritated by the unvarying bias of the 
communistic “sales talk,” which thoroughly excludes any mention of 
bourgeois civilization unless it be to ridicule it, your Marxian adherent 
will explain to him that in a Communistic State he must expect to find 
a full expression of communistic life. And then this disciple of Marx 
may proceed to ask the visitor: “‘Do not your newspapers, your litera- 
ture, your theatre, in short every phase of your civilization reflect 
bourgeois ideals?”’ Seen from this angle there is no logical rebuttal, 
and the puzzled visitor, if he is to enjoy his stay in Russia, must de- 
velop historical imagination enough to appreciate the fact that the 
success of any new civilization depends upon the thoroughness with 
which the old one can be eradicated. It is by this argument that the 
government defends its insistence on the propaganda play. The 
theatre has become the servant of the masses, and its chief function is 
to express the ideology of Soviet society. 

But in the application of propaganda in drama there is little attempt 
at subtlety and one becomes painfully aware of the sledgehammer tac- 
tics used to drive home the lesson of Soviet righteousness. For example, 
in Mitkino Tsarstvo, a recent piece on an historical subject of the six- 
teenth century, all the old Russian nobles and clergy are represented 
as buffoons, and the social life of the court is travestied to such an ex- 
tent that the whole becomes utterly unreal and ridiculous. In another 
contemporary play, Black Gold, the propaganda has the saving virtue 
of directness, since the plot is concerned with the alleged sabotage of 
German engineers in the Don Basin. Yet the cold-blooded disregard 
for human life ascribed to the engineers, and the silly exaggerations of 
bourgeois civilization turn what was meant for a serious play into a 
caricature. 
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Directors are often forced to fall back on Russian classical drama for 
material, but here also the plays are carefully selected with the view of 
producing only those which can be used for a propaganda purpose. No 
hesitancy is shown in cutting or adding to these classical pieces in order 
that they may be made to serve this purpose. Meierhold has staged a 
number of these “‘adapted”’ versions of the classics. He mutilated, for 
example, Ostrovsky’s well-known play, The Forest, transforming what 
was originally a liberal criticism of the landowning gentry of the 
late nineteenth century into a blasting denunciation of the old order. 
Not only Russian classical drama but the dramatic literature of 
the world has been ransacked for plays with the proper Soviet bias. 
The thoroughness of the search may be judged by the fact that 
the Two Orphans of Otway and Byron’s Cain have been unearthed 
and served up to Russian audiences as instructive examples of class 
conflicts. 

Naturally enough the opera, ballet, and cinema have been painted 
red with the same brush. It requires little ingenuity to insert suggestive 
proletarian fancies in such productions as Aida and Tosca, and con- 
temporary operas mirror communistic life in their librettos, music, and 
settings. In the ballet, instead of the familiar whimsical themes of the 
Diaghilev productions, we now have depicted the imperialism of West- 
ern European nations and the oppression of the working class. Red 
Poppy, one of the more popuiar of the recent ballets, describes the 
high-handed methods of the British in China, the devotion of a Rus- 
sian captain to his Soviet ideals, and the uprising of the coolies against 
foreign domination. We are already familiar in America with some 
of the Russian propaganda films, the artistic achievements of which 
are often adulterated by a heavy, obtruding, communistic plot. Nor is 
it impertinent to observe here that some of our own films, portraying 
the Hollywood conception of “high society” with its cocktail parties, 
doubtful morals, and luxurious living, have been put to a propaganda 
use in Russia as illustrating the evils of American capitalism. Even 
such an innocent German film as The Symphony of a Great City, re- 
cently shown in the United States, is deftly turned into a piece of pro- 
paganda. The intention of this picture is to portray the varied life of 
Berlin; but before the performance, a spokesman instructs the Russian 
audience to contrast the scenes of the poor proletarians going to their 
work in the early morning with those in which the idle rich indulge in 
riotous night life. 

The government’s policy of prescribing the nature of the plays to be 
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used in its many state theatres, which it effects by a rigorous and arbi- 
trary censorship, has naturally conditioned the efforts of contemporary 
Russian dramatists. In the plays produced since the Revolution the 
disastrous results of this policy are evident. To be sure a few pieces of 
considerable excellence in spite of the propaganda requirements have 
appeared. Such are V. Ivanov’s The Armored Train, N. Erdman’s 
Mandate, and The Days of the Turbins by M. Bulgakov. Yet even this 
last play, extremely popular in Moscow, which depicts in an impartial 
manner the clash between the White and Red forces during the Civil 
War, was originally banned by the government because it lacked the 
necessary enthusiasm for Soviet ideals. 

Those American and European apologists of the propaganda play 
who attempt to justify it on the score that it satisfies a strong public 
demand and truthfully reflects the national temper are somewhat off 
the mark. For several years after the Revolution there was a natural 
field for drama that treated realistically the great events of the struggle 
and presented vividly interesting features of the new communistic ex- 
periment. But the people have now grown tired of these themes, and 
writers and producers are reacting against the strict censorship and 
enforced propaganda. A good indication of the true state of public 
opinion on this matter may be found in a play produced not long ago 
by the Kamerny Theatre of Moscow. The Purple Island, written by 
the same Bulgakov mentioned above, tells of a worried director who 
stages a rehearsal of a play with a very fantastic plot. During the 
course of the rehearsal the government censor appears and everything 
is done to solicit his favor. But it is all to no purpose, for when the per- 
formance is ended the censor emphatically condemns the play because 
it lacks the necessary communistic trappings. All the company are in 
despair until, on the sudden inspiration of a stagehand, a different end- 
ing is devised for the piece. A few red lanterns are suspended from the 
mast of an English ship in the play, and an ordinary sailor assumes 
command and proclaims a proletarian régime. At this the censor is 
completely won over and certifies The Purple Island amid the general 
rejoicing of the whole cast. 

The satire is patent and, to say the least, daring. In the weird plot 
of the play in rehearsal the author is poking fun at the many shifts 
Soviet writers are put to in order to get a piece past the censors; and 
the remade finale is direct satire on the enforced inclusion of propa- 
ganda. Furthermore, an appreciative audience at the opening per- 
formance of The Purple Island showed their complete sympathy with 
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Bulgakov’s views by applauding and stamping and calling for the 
author. 

As an effective means of disseminating communistic dogma no one 
can quarrel with the propaganda play of the New Russian Theatre, 
but as sincere art it is open to serious objections. No doubt the vital 
function of all great drama is to deal with contemporary problems of 
society in terms of the universal factors in human experience. And the 
Russian Theatre believes that its sociological plays, concerned with 
the problems of the working-class and reflecting communistic ideology, 
faithfully interpret the broader phases of collectivist life and the com- 
ing new order of things. This may be all very well. But when dull, 
heavy, all-pervading, propaganda is allowed to intrude upon the form 
and content of a play the artistic merit of it is badly impaired or ceases 
to exist altogether. The universal appeal in drama is not its instruc- 
tional value but its power of giving pleasure to all sorts and conditions 
of people. An audience does not want to be instructed, it wants to be 
entertained; and the great dramatist surmounts this purely circus ap- 
peal by subordinating the moral import or ethical content of his play 
to the total dramatic impression. However, in the Russian drama 
since the Revolution everything is made to subserve the necessity of 
preaching Soviet idealism. The people have learned their lesson well 
and want no more of it, and the playwrights have worked dry their 
vein of functional plays. It is no exaggeration to say that the propa- 
ganda play is enervating the Russian Theatre, and although the lack of 
original drama is acutely felt, the government still continues its policy 
of extreme censorship and prescribed subject-matter. Under such un- 
natural conditions there is little hope that the New Russian Theatre 
will ever have a dramatic literature worthy of its splendid achieve- 
ments in acting technique and staging. 


Ill 


There is some unanimity among critics in the belief that the one 
definite contribution of the New Russian Theatre is in the matter of 
improved forms of staging and acting. The wave of daring experi- 
mentation that swept the country after the Revolution caught up the 
theatre and filled it with a bewildering new energy. Every theory of 
acting and scenic depiction received a hearing, and this complete will- 
ingness to experiment, unconditioned by cautious box-office tradition- 
alism, created a most desirable atmosphere for the development of new 
artistic forms. For a time something like anarchy reigned, and inde- 
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pendent groups of theorists went so far as to establish their own 
theatres, dedicating them to the service of special categories of drama. 
Such were the Theatre of Satire, the Improvisation Theatre, the 
Theatre for Children, the Revolutionary Theatre, and even a Godless 
Theatre. But eventually, out of a fine excess of conflicting theories 
and radical innovations two fairly well-defined schools of drama ap- 
peared, within which, however, the greatest freedom of experimenta- 
tion is maintained. These are the Naturalistic School of Stanislavsky, 
and the Neo-Realistic School to which subscribe, with many reserva- 
tions and independent theories of their own, the well-known directors 
V. Meierhold, A. Tairov, and A. Granovsky. 

For Western Europe and America the Russian Theatre has meant 
hitherto the First Moscow Art Theatre of Stanislavsky. By its achieve- 
ments before the War and its performances outside of Russia after the 
Revolution, Stanislavsky’s theatre had come to be regarded by many 
as the highest point of development in modern drama. As is generally 
known, the basic theory of Stanislavsky’s art is naturalism. Since the 
Revolution he has shown a tendency to adopt a freer form of imagi- 
native realism in his stage settings, but he is still the chief exponent of 
conservatism and of complete faithfulness to life in the theatre. Besides 
the frenzy for new forms inspired by the Revolution, a reaction against 
the Naturalistic School of Stanislavsky also helped to bring about the 
many innovations in dramatic theory so characteristic of the New 
Russian Theatre. The critics felt that Stanislavsky and his disciples 
had carried naturalism to the extreme of photographic realism; and, 
they asserted, “The photographic reproduction of life is not art.” 

The experiments of Meierhold represent a conscious objection to the 
naturalistic traditions of the First Moscow Art Theatre. One says “‘ex- 
periments” advisedly, for the fascinating and exasperating thing about 
this director is that each of his productions is an experiment in the pre- 
cise sense of the word. Meierhold is a born innovator who never allows 
his theories to stagnate. Generally speaking, he has plotted his course 
in the direction of neo-realism (to be differentiated from the naturalis- 
tic realism of Stanislavsky), but he is not above employing the most 
bizarre, impressionistic stage effects to gain his end. More than any 
other theatrical producer in Russia since the Revolution, Meierhold has 
accepted the new social order with all its implications, and he has en- 
deavored to represent it on the stage in an original manner. He de- 
manded a complete break with theatrical traditions of the past, and 
by way of doing this in his own theatre he has rejected painted stage 
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scenery and flats, the curtain, artificial costuming, and almost every 
conventional aid to illusion. In their place we find an unadorned cur- 
tainless stage with occasional constructions of steel and wood symboliz- 
ing the new industrial era, and actors devoid of makeup and clothed in 
the everyday garb of the street. In an effort to establish perfect com- 
munication between actors and spectators he has abolished the pro- 
scenium; and to simulate mass psychology and group behavior a 
system of bio-mechanics was introduced in which the gymnastic move- 
ments and bodily rhythm of the actors negate all individual expression 
and personal emotion. 

Economy of material, action, and time has been a guiding principle 
in many of Meierhold’s innovations. This is quite true of his moveable 
platform, a device which has gained considerable notice outside of 
Russia. Only the simplest of properties are necessary in this novel 
method of scene changing. No curtain is used and the stage has 
merely a permanent bare wall as a background. When the scene 
changes the lights are extinguished, two huge doors in the back wall 
open, and a platform about twenty feet square, with the actors all in 
position, is wheeled to the front stage. Then the spotlight is thrown on 
the actor speaking. Meierhold claims that the rapidly shifting scenes 
made possible by this device create an illusion of reality similar to that 
effected by the swiftly moving cinema. There is no need for elaborate 
properties, he explains, for each spectator will fashion in his own 
imagination the background best suited to the scene. As a matter of 
fact, in practice the illusion of reality and the sense of continuity are 
much interfered with by the creaking platform slowly wheeled into 
position. Likewise, there is something very unreal in the crowding 
necessitated by the limited stage space. In the reception scene in the 
Revisor, recently produced by Meierhold, some thirty persons were 
packed into the area of the small platform, and one received the im- 
pression of a struggling subway crowd at rush hours. Meierhold 
abandoned his moveable platform device in staging The Forest this past 
season, using instead a very effective single setting without curtains or 
decorative scenery. Here a great saving in properties and time was 
obtained without diminishing in the least the artistic value and total 
dramatic effect of the play. 

The dynamic personality of Meierhold and his talent for innovation 
have been among the most stimulating factors in the New Russian 
Theatre. When his accomplishments are analyzed, however, they do 
not appear to be consistent with any successful theory of theatrical 
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art; they are mainly along the line of mechanical stage contrivances 
created to meet the special requirements of particular plays. And in 
the guiding principle of all his productions — the desire to merge 
spectacle and spectators — he seems to have forgotten the insuperable 
limitations of the enclosed theatre. Carried to its logical conclusion, 
Meierhold’s theory of uniting actors, playwright, and audience into a 
compact, mutually inspired and mutually enjoying whole, would ne- 
cessitate the removal of the theatre outdoors, and the acting of pag- 
eantries instead of plays, in which, after the fashion of the Middle 
Ages, the spectators are producers and performers. 

Although the influence of Meierhold is still very powerful, it now ap- 
pears that the Russian theatre of the future will develop in accordance 
with the dramatic theories of Alexander Tairov. The latter’s Kamerny 
Theatre was founded in 1914, and yet it may properly be considered a 
true offspring of the Revolution, for Tairov began his experiment by 
questioning the right of the theatre to exist at all in the new order of 
things. Was it not, he asked, a kind of appendix in the body of modern 
civilization which should be cut out? Fortunately he did not suecumb 
to this notion of futility which has troubled the minds of not a few in- 
dividuals across the ages of theatrical history. Tairov eventually 
reached the conclusion that if the theatre were to win an essential place 
in Soviet life, it must cope with the changed order and interpret the 
new problems in a way the people could understand, and at the same 
time satisfy the highest dictates of art. It seemed to him that the 
famous Naturalistic School of drama could not perform this service for 
Russia. In its sedulous imitation on the stage of humanity’s intenser 
moments, Tairov insisted, the Naturalistic School neglected the fact 
that the truth of life is often untrue in art, just as the truth of art fre- 
quently has a false ring in real life. In a sense, the art of naturalistic 
drama is the art of a Dostoyevsky minus his great sympathy for all hu- 
man weakness. To represent life without some compassion for its 
painful illusions destroys life, and this is the error which frequently ap- 
pears in naturalistic staging and acting. Pushed to its extreme such 
photographic reproduction of life makes a puppet of the actor, an 
automaton of reality. 

It was in an attempt to correct these faults of the Naturalistic 
School that Tairov developed his own theory of the “Synthetic 
Theatre.’ All means, he argued, should be utilized to obtain perfec- 
tion of form and expression, and to achieve this end a true science of 
the theatre was necessary. The “synthetic actor” must be trained in 
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all the technique of the body and in all the technique of the mind: the 
former to be gained by acrobatics, fencing, ballet dancing, and rhyth- 
mical gymnastics; the latter by a comprehensive system of improvisa- 
tion and emotion-gestures. Stanislavsky insists that the actor should 
forget that he is on the stage and act as he would in real life; Tairov 
demands that the actor should never forget that he is on the stage. 
Every movement of this master actor in Tairov’s theory should be per- 
formed with calculated feeling, his gesture, expression, and voice all 
corresponding to the act and scenic structure. 

The Kamerny Theatre is essentially the theatre of the actor, but 
Tairov has not failed to-supplement the acting with every legitimate 
property of the stage — decorations, costumes, and music. In these 
fields his innovations have been highly successful. One impressive 
feature of his stage constructions is the manner in which all space is 
utilized for material or imaginative effects. Although Tairov accepts 
the three-dimensional stage as axiomatic, he has not been content to 
confine the action to a single level. In order to give the impression of 
space, often so necessary to the kinetic development of the action, 
many levels are employed. Resorting to geometric prototypes for his 
designs, properties are constructed which are in rhythmical accord 
with the actor, the acting, and the costuming. Huge spirals, precipi- 
tous inclined planes, and curious angle effects, all arranged so as to 
represent varied, broken levels, suggest immensity of space and 
harmony of design. 

Unlike Meierhold, Tairov is unwilling to reject the drama of the past 
in an excessive enthusiasm for contemporary propaganda plays. In 
seeking material he roams over the whole field of classical and modern 
drama, and he even shows a fondness for certain artistic forms of 
musical comedy. The basic reason for his selections he explains as 
follows: ‘‘Our epoch created a concrete aim and demands a concrete 
answer and explanation. The love of Romeo and Juliet no longer packs 
the house today because the hindrance which stands in their way is al- 
together too abstract. On the other hand, the love of Abbie and Eben 
in Desire Under the Elms seizes upon the audience because in their own 
lives they have encountered the battle with the possessive instinct, an 
obstacle whose actuality is absolute concreteness.” ! And this “con- 
creteness,”’ which he considers the essence of a play, serves as the es- 
sential material for the actor. The new contemporary style demands a 
concentrated, dynamic realism — life transformed into speech; and 
1 A. Tairoff, Das entfesselte Theater (Potsdam, 1927, 2d ed.), Foreword. 
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Tairov has found this concentrated realism in a diversified group of 
plays. For example, in the last few years he has produced the Sakun- 
tala of Kalidasa, Synge’s Playboy of the Western World, Cyrano de 
Bergerac, Wilde’s Salome, Hoffman’s Princess Brambilla, Chesterton’s 
The Man Who Was Thursday, Saint Joan of Shaw, O’Neill’s Desire 
Under the Elms, The Hairy Ape, and All God’s Chillun Got Wings, and 
many others. Most of these productions met with great success in 
Moscow, both for the excellence of their acting and the startling new 
beauty of the settings and costuming. 

From this list it is obvious that Tairov is alive to the value of con- 
temporary dramatists in Western Europe and America. He appears to 
be enthusiastic over O’Neill. I talked with Meierhold upon the sub- 
ject of O’Neill’s plays and he seemed very vague about them, admit- 
ting that, “We have much overlooked the progress of the theatre in 
America.” Tairov, however, had some interesting things to say about 
O’Neill’s work. “Each of his plays,’’ he remarked, “‘represents a hu- 
man tragedy which in its significance is universal. The point of the 
performance is not to stress the realism or the naturalism, but the pro- 
blem, the human tragedy.” In Desire Under the Elms he calls O’Neill 
“‘a revolutionist who perceives the evils of property and is not afraid 
to write about them.” 


IV 


There is perhaps more danger of exaggerating than underestimating 
the significance of the New Russian Theatre for Europe and America. 
Russia at the present time is like a vast experimental laboratory in 
which, with unbelievable optimism, every imaginable theory in educa- 
tion, political science, social ethics, and economics is given a trial. Of 
course the majority of these experiments fail; but some few are success- 
ful, and the more cautious nations of the world would do well to con- 
sider them with intelligent interest rather than with the customary at- 
titude of silent aloofness. The theatre is one of these experiments, and 
on the score of its achievements up to date it invites the close attention 
of all serious students of drama. In the rush of new technical methods, 
theories of acting, and a drama of scientific materialism, constructiv- 
ism, and bio-mechanics, critics of the old school may search in vain for 
their everlasting increment of art. But such a search would be im- 
pertinent now, for the beauty, if any, in the New Russian Theatre has 
not been classified by ancient or modern estheticians. A theatre that 
is striving to depict and interpret the problems and life of a new civili- 
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zation requires new canons of art embodying a new conception of 
beauty. 

We have already learned that both the strength and weakness of the 
Soviet theatre lie in its functional purpose. That so influential a factor 
in society as the theatre should be dedicated entirely to the service of 
the people has been a long-cherished ideal of many great playwrights 
and producers. With such a large objective the theatre transcends the 
materiality of mere entertainment for the privileged few and becomes 
a vital force in the cultural development of a nation. The passionate 
sincerity of the New Russian Theatre, its enormous capacity for artis- 
tic experiment, and its comparative freedom from the taint of com- 
mercialism are all inspired by this new sense of obligation to the cul- 
ture-seeking masses. Nevertheless, we must not overlook the fact, nor 
the serious limitations it involves, that this theatre is the product of 
peculiarly Russian conditions. Depriving the stage of every expres- 
sion of individual psychology, and subordinating the intellectual con- 
tent of a play to the propaganda lesson of collectivist ideology only 
serve to eliminate the dramatist as an unbiased critic of society and an 
artist in his own right. This may be highly compatible with a com- 
munistic scheme of things, but it has resulted in the creation of a reper- 
toire which has no particular significance or interest for audiences out- 
side of Russia. The many advances in acting and stage technique, 
however, can be studied with advantage by European and American 
producers who, for the most part, seemed to have resigned themselves 
to a policy of rigid conservatism. Finally, there is much that we can 
learn from the spirit of unselfish idealism which inspires most of the 
workers in the New Russian Theatre. The present lack of enthusiasm 
and belief in our own theatre cannot be blamed wholly on the competi- 
tion of the talking pictures. It is the insidious influence of commercial- 
ism in our theatre that has shackled the free artistic impulses of our 
playwrights and corrupted the taste of the public. As with the sensa- 
tion-mongering newspapers, the big-business interests behind the 
theatre claim that they are giving the public what they want. But we 
have surely fallen on evil times if the best efforts of the leaders of such 
a cultural force in the community as the theatre degrade rather than 
elevate public taste. In this respect, certainly, we can learn a valuable 
lesson from the activities and idealism of the New Russian Theatre. 


























Edward Henry Strobel in Siam 


EDWARD HENRY STROBEL IN SIAM 


[Epwarp Henry Stroset, Harvard College, 1877, Harvard Law School, 
1882, the first Bemis Professor of International Law in Harvard University, 
was the second General Adviser to the Siamese Government, and the first 
American to occupy this high and responsible post. His predecessor, Rolin- 
Jaecquemyns, a Belgian jurist, had served during the preceding decade when 
the differences between France and Great Britain over Siam at times led al- 
most to war and a partition of the country. Mr. Strobel was exceptionally 
well prepared to deal with this situation and also for his more general task of 
assisting the king, Chulalongkorn, in making over a medieval Asiatic mon- 
archy into a modern state through the development of a sound and adequate 
internal administration. A long experience in diplomatic service, in the State 
Department and in international arbitrations furnished Mr. Strobel a most 
complete equipment to handle the delicate problems of international relations 
with which he was immediately faced. Appointed in 1903, on his way to 
Bangkok, Mr. Strobel conducted negotiations in Paris which led to the signing 
of the treaty of 1904 between France and Siam, which settled many important 
questions, thereby placing the relations of the two countries permanently 
upon a friendly basis. Mr. Strobel arrived in Bangkok on March 19th, 1904, 
with the fruits of his successful negotiations in Paris in his hands. He found 
himself, therefore, immediately in a position of prestige, which enabled him to 
carry on his other work without having to go through the usual probationary 
period of local testing. He had already proved himself. 

Jens Iverson Westengard, Harvard Law School, 1898, an assistant professor 
in the Law School, had been sent out directly to Bangkok, as Mr. Strobel’s 
assistant, and he was already there when Mr. Strobel arrived. The work thus 
begun by Strobel and Westengard has been continued by other professors and 
graduates of the Harvard Law School and has resulted in the accomplishment 
of the great task of the extinguishment of extra-territoriality and other treaty 
trammels upon the development of Siam, and with other foreigners in the 
Siamese service, in the establishment of a modern administration, so that to- 
day, Siam is a fully free and independent member of the community of 
nations, with an excellent system of courts and law, and no serious problems in 
its foreign relations. 

The memoranda here published were evidently for Mr. Strobel’s mother, 
the first by Mr. Strobel himself, and the last by some unknown person, pos- 
sibly Mr. Westengard, or t e American Minister, Mr. Hamilton King. Mr. 
Strobel’s account of his arrival and his first days in the city which the Siamese 
call the City of Angels, but which is known to foreigners by its older name of 
Bangkok, is vivid and most interesting. Many of those whom he met in those 
first days are now dead. The king, Prince Devawongse, and Mr. Westengard 
are gone, but Prince Damrong still moves among the temples, the palaces and 
the museums of Bangkok, active in all good works, and in assisting the king in 
the task of government. 

Mr. Strobel’s death was caused by a disease which he contracted in Egypt, 
but he lived for some time after returning to Siam, and worked almost until 
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the end. The accuracy of the account of his cremation can be vouched for by 
one who, though not present at Mr. Strobel’s cremation, has seen many others, 
The shadow plays from the Ramayana, however, are seldom if ever given 
today. 

The memoranda are interesting memorials to a Harvard man who did a 
great work in his day. Back of him was no army, not even the diplomatic 
pressure of his own country. He had no weapons other than his understanding 
patience, wisdom and kindly tact, and his work has endured. His name is still 
revered in Siam, but even when it is forgotten, as, in the course of time it must 
inevitably be, modern Siam, to a very great degree the product of his labors, 
will remain his monument. 


— Eldon R. James, 8.J3.D. 712.) 


MR. STROBEL’S MEMORANDA 


ARRIVED in Bangkok on the morning of Saturday, March 19th, 
4 just about a month from the day I sailed from Genoa. The Royal 
launch, with Mr. King, the American Minister, Phya Phipat Kosa, the 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Westengard, 
came down the river to meet me at the outskirts of the city. We came 
up the river in the launch, and landed at a pier near the palace, and 
drove to my house. 

The house is a large structure, built upon a steel frame, some three 
years ago. The walls of the rooms are very high, and pierced by many 
windows. The lower floor is at present used for storage purposes. On 
the second floor are library, drawing-room, dining-room, butler’s 
pantry, etc. On the top floor are three very large bedrooms, with 
bathrooms, etc. The kitchen is in a separate building back of the 
house, as are the servants’ quarters and also the stable. We have 
about ten servants at present, and are sending to India for more. We 
need fully a dozen. They include a butler, three “boys,” two syces for 
the horses and carriage, cook, cook’s mate, house coolies, gardener, 
watchman, etc. Most of our servants are Tamils (Indians) from near 
Madras. At present our cook and his helper are Chinese. One syce is 
a Malay. Most people here drive the small native ponies, but we are 
fortunate in having two beautiful walers (i.e. horses from New South 
Wales), and an excellent two-wheeled cart of London make. The 
house is furnished with good furniture from London. And altogether 
I think we may say that we have the best house, the best furniture, 
and best servants, and the best horses in Bangkok. 

In the afternoon of the day of my arrival I received a note asking me 
to go to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs at 6:30. I went, and I saw 
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Prince Devawongse, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, a pleasant, 
chubby little man. The Ministry for Foreign Affairs is in the palace 
enclosure; in fact, the palace is really a city within a city. It is sur- 
rounded by a high white wall, and within this enclosure are various 
ministries, temples, quarters where live the female members of the 
royal family, and the royal palace. 

After some conversation with Prince Devawongse he took me over 
to see the King. On the way I met Prince Damrong, brother of the 
King, Minister for the Interior, one of the most influential men in the 
country, and Phya Sri, Vice-Minister for the Interior. Phya Sri I had 
known in Paris and London in 1902, at which time he was special 
envoy for the negotiations with England. 

The King’s residence is a large, handsome building, built in a com- 
bined Siamese and Italian style. I passed through a long hall with 
columns to a large drawing-room, where the King received me pleas- 
antly and welcomed me to Siam. We sat down and talked for about 
half an hour, mainly about the French negotiations. I told him that 
I should submit him a long memorandum on the subject, which would 

afford a better basis for discussion. 
~ On the following day I called on Prince Damrong, who said that he 
preferred talking business after dinner, and asked me to dine with him 
on Friday, “‘a quiet dinner”’ he said, as he had just lost his wife. I sup- 
pose he meant a wife. On Friday, then, I dined with Prince Damrong, 
Prince Chira and Phya Sri being the other guests. The conversation 
was mainly devoted to the French negotiations. In the meantime I 
had received from Prince Damrong an invitation to the cremation of 
his late wife, Mom Chue. It was in unusual haste for the Siamese, 
since she had died only a few months ago, the custom being in case of 
death to pack the body in a sort of urn in tea-leaves for aromatic pur- 
poses, the tea-leaves being placed about the body. It is usual to keep 
the body for many months — sometimes for several years. For some 
reason, however, it had been decided to finish with this lady with 
unusual rapidity. The cremation, which took place on Sunday, the 
27th March, in one of the largest wats or temples, was an interesting 
ceremony. All the prominent guests were collected in two pavilions 
where food and drink in abundance were placed, while there was also 
quite a crowd of people, mainly Siamese, collected in the grounds 
about the temple. All the diplomatic corps were there also. My friend, 
Phya Sri, very kindly conducted us — Mr. Westengard was with me 
— through the different buildings, and especially gave us a satis- 
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factory opportunity of examining the funeral pile (which was topped 
by a large sarcophagus) placed in a pagoda, a flight of steps ascending 
to the sarcophagus. On the Buddhist theory that death should be 
a matter for congratulation than regret, the impression given was 
rather that of a fair or of some other festivity, than that of a funeral. 
The bereaved husband seemed to bear his loss with complete resigna- 
tion. He said to me “This is, I assume, the first occasion you have had 
of seeing a national ceremony of this kind.” From the sarcophagus 
there ran to another pagoda a magnesium thread. Candles were distrib- 
uted among the guests, and sandalwood cut into the forms of leaves 
and flowers. Five was the hour fixed for the arrival of the King. But 
he did not come until about half-past six. He went into the pagoda 
which did not contain the body, and lighted the magnesium thread, 
which went off like a sky-rocket. Then we all crowded up the steps of 
the pagoda containing the funeral pile, stuck our candles and sandal- 
wood under the sarcophagus, the people in attendance being very care- 
ful, however, to stop the fire, since, curiously enough, this was only 
a show ceremony for the benefit of the guests, the real burning taking 
place an hour or so later when only the members of the family were 
present. The King then retired, and we were free to leave. The public 
was then admitted into the grounds of the temple, where they would 
be entertained by spectacles as long as they cared to wait. Out of 
curiosity we went back about ten in the evening. A large number of 
the populace were squatting on the ground, watching the performance 
on the stage. There was a continuous and brilliant display of fireworks. 
A piece was being given, from the celebrated Hindu poem the Rama- 
yana, the characters being represented by figures cut in transparent 
bull’s hide and the argument being chanted in turn by several men. 
We then walked around the funeral pile and looked up the stairway. 
The fire was then burning brightly and several men were engaged in 
stirring up the last fragments of the late Mom Chue. 

On the following Tuesday the Minister for Foreign Affairs gave me 
a dinner at the Foreign Office, where there were invited the diplomatic 
and consular corps and all the Europeans holding posts of importance 
in the Siamese service. There were about fifty guests. The dinner 
was very good, but rather long. 

I received an invitation from the King to dine with him the next 
night — Wednesday — at his summer palace at Dusit Park in the 
environs of Bangkok, at half-past seven. In driving out there, I found 
the roads rather intricate on approaching the palace, but guards were 
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stationed who directed me, and by a gradual process of elimination 
I reached the right place, where I was received by Chow Phya Sura- 
wongse, the King’s Aide-de-camp. This palace is but lately built, and 
trees have been brought down from the country and transplanted at 
great expense. There is a large open park outside, and then a small 
private park which is for the King and his family. The other guests at 
this dinner were the Crown Prince, two other sons of the King (Prince 
Chira and Prince Paripatra, heads of the Army and Navy respec- 
tively), Prince Damrong and Prince Devawongse, both brothers of the 
King and respectively Minister of the Interior and for Foreign Affairs, 
Prince Bidyalabh, Minister of the Household and Chow Phya Sura- 
wongse. The Crown Prince and Prince Chira I had already met in 
Paris. Before we went in to dinner, the electric lights all went out, so 
that lamps and other lights had to be brought, which delayed the din- 
ner some little time. The King was as pleasant as possible. He is by 
far the best-looking Siamese I have yet met. I succeeded in making 
him laugh four times during the dinner, which was not bad for the first 
experience. The dinner was beautifully served at a round table. 
After dinner we sat around another large round table, and took up the 
French matters, so that I was not able to leave until nearly midnight. 
On arriving at my house, a carriage drove in behind me and I found it 
was one of the King’s pages who brought me three large bananas. 
They were undoubtedly some which were referred to by the King as 
being from Korat and of great reputation in Siam. I mention this to 
show the kindly disposition of the King in small things, for which he is 
noted. I trust I made a favorable impression upon him, because my 
position in this country will depend entirely upon what influence I 
have personally with him. He has appointed me General Adviser, so 
that instead of being the Adviser to the Foreign Office or any other 
department, I am the Adviser to the Government on all questions, no 
matter in what department they may arise. This gives me the highest 
rank of any foreigner employed in the Siamese service. He has also 
given me the title of Minister Plenipotentiary, in order to fix my rank 
with the diplomatic corps, this being the highest rank held by any 
diplomat here. 

Thus far I can say that the Siamese have treated me well, and have 
done everything they can for me. The remainder of time here has been 
mainly devoted to making and receiving calls, so that the above gives 
you a report of the incidents which may seem of interest to you during 
my first two weeks in Bangkok. 
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Bangkok, June 7, 1904 

It will soon be three months since my arrival in Bangkok, and I have 
had time to form a clearer idea of my work and surroundings. In the 
first place, I have been most agreeably disappointed in the climate. 
I have never been in a new country where people did not tell me that 
I had found remarkable weather. This has been the case here. Every 
one says that the weather since my arrival has been exceptional. I can 
only say that I have not suffered at all from the heat, and there is 
scarcely a day since my arrival when we have not had a delightful 
breeze. Of course, much depends on the difference in the style of life 
here from what it is at home. Here the houses are all arranged for 
warm weather, with many doors and windows, large rooms running 
through the house, and wide verandahs. It is almost as if one lived in 
the open air. Then servants are always at hand to prevent the slightest 
exertion. One never walks. You drive even if you wish to go an eighth 
of a mile. The result is that one does not feel the heat nearly as much 
as at home. 

I have had a cook and cook’s mate arrive from India in the place of 
my Chinese cook, so that I now have 12 servants, all Indians. The 
house-servants in their white garments and turbans and dignified air, 
are impressive. They move along softly and seem to incarnate in 
space or from dark corners whenever you want them. 

Since my present house has but few bedrooms, the Government, 
with the consideration which thus far it has shown me, has placed at 
my disposal a very good house next door, with a garden. The fence 
between the two houses has been torn down, so I now have grounds of 
good extent; and they are entirely repairing, painting, and altering the 
house in accordance with my suggestions. I expect to connect the two 
by a broad verandah. [I shall then have a really imposing establish- 
ment, with plenty of room to receive guests who may be good enough 
to visit me on their way around the world. 

As to my work, since my position here is that of General Adviser, 
matters from all departments in the Government are referred to me. 
I have an office in my house, where I am to be found from eight to 
twelve o’clock, and an office at the Foreign Office where I go from half- 
past three and do not generally leave before seven. At my house office 
people come to see me on general matters, mainly concerning the in- 
ternal affairs of the Government. In this branch I am principally 
working on matters of legislation, which present much difficulty be- 
cause, by reason of the extraterritoriality of foreign subjects, all laws 
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which are to affect foreign subjects must be submitted to and approved 
by the representatives of foreign countries. I have found that much 
essential legislation is lacking. I am now engaged on endeavoring to 
have enacted a Hackney Carriage Act for Bangkok, Harbor Regula- 
tions for the Port of Bangkok, a Secret Societies Act, and a Companies 
Act. There is an enormous amount of work of this kind to be done. 
I am particularly anxious during my stay here to suppress gambling, 
which is one of the curses of the country. The Government, however, 
derives a revenue of about two millions of dollars a year from this 
source, and I must devise some means of replacing the loss of this reve- 
nue before I can hope to have the gambling suppressed. One must go 
slowly with these reforms, and not get the reputation of shaking people 
up. I hope, however, to make a decided impression upon the country 
by the introduction of reforms slowly but surely. 

In the Foreign Office I have already succeeded in getting control of 
almost the entire management of affairs, and the Minister and Under- 
Secretary now do scarcely anything more than sign their names. I 
have already improved the management of general business, as I see 
that letters are promptly answered and business quickly transacted. 
I have also succeeded in disposing of a number of questions which 
were pending on my arrival, two of them of considerable seriousness, 
with England and Italy — questions which have produced much feel- 
ing, especially the one with England which was caused by the court- 
martialling and decapitating of a British subject in the north. I have 
also settled a number of minor questions with the French Legation. 

The treaty negotiated in Paris will probably be ratified before the 
end of this month. I then hope to secure the evacuation of Chanta- 
boon by the French troops at an early date. They have been holding 
this town since 1893. With the ratification of the treaty and the evacu- 
ation I trust that a new era will begin in the relations between Siam and 
France, and I shall use every effort in preventing any causes of friction 
arising between the two countries. I have succeeded in getting on ex- 
cellent terms with all members of the diplomatic corps, and this has 
materially aided me in the transaction of business. I find that the plan 
which I have usually adopted, of having a man to dinner and discuss- 
ing matters with him over a cigar, is much more effective than writing 
notes and quoting international law. 

Thus far I have in all important matters had the support of the 
King, and my ability to do good to the country depends upon this 
support. How long it will last I cannot say, the favor of Oriental 
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despots being traditionally uncertain. I will say, however, that my ex- 
perience with the King thus far impresses me with the fact that he is 
the ablest and most enlightened of all the Siamese. When one remem- 
bers the surroundings in which he has been brought up, he is really 
remarkable. An incident which occurred last autumn shows this. 
One of his half-brothers and a member of the greatest family here out- 
side of the royal family — the family of the Surawongses — were 
mixed up in the issuing of Siamese bank-notes, which had been coun- 
terfeited in Japan. When the police found it out, it was kept quiet, in 
the belief that the King would wish the matter hushed up in order to 
avoid scandal. As soon as he was informed, however, he immediately 
stated that the facts should be made public and the brother and the 
other noble should be placed at once under arrest. He tried his brother 
himself, and condemned him to imprisonment for life, and the member 
of the Surawongses family was sentenced in the ordinary courts to 20 
years imprisonment. I think I do not exaggerate when I say that there 
are many of the most enlightened countries in the world where such 
action would not have been taken. I find in all abuses which I present 
to the King directly he is disposed to act promptly. 

The above will give you an outline of what my life is here, and the 
kind of work I have. In my habits I try to rise about 7 o’clock, and to 
be brought breakfast by 8; have tiffin or lunch about 12:30, and dinner 
at 7. I go to bed toward midnight, but have a siesta after tiffin. On 
the whole, thus far I may say that I am pleased with the life and the 
work, and that there are many more uninteresting things than helping 
to govern an Oriental Kingdom which is about as large as France. 


THE CEREMONY OF MR. STROBEL’S CREMATION 


In the early afternoon of Friday, February 5, 1909, the Royal State 
Hearse was sent to the Protestant Cemetery. The hearse was drawn 
by 4 horses, and was accompanied by footmen. It carried as a top 
a small golden pagoda or pavilion, with four ends or gables. It was 
said that this was a form used only for princes or very high officials; 
the more usual form had only two gables. The casket was in the 
chapel, awaiting the vehicle. The casket had been placed in a large 
golden box. Over it were draped the American and Siamese flags. 
After it was placed in the vehicle, it was covered with wreaths. 
Among others, there were wreaths from Mrs. Strobel and Mrs. Hemp- 
hill, from Mr. Strobel’s friends in America, and many others. Her 
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Majesty the Queen sent a representative who brought a wreath of 
sandalwood and also the wax candles and sandalwood sticks which by 
Siamese custom are presented at a cremation. Mr. Westengard after- 
wards acknowledged to the Queen this act of thoughtfulness on her 
part, saying that it would be reported to Mrs. Strobel who would be 
grateful for this mark of esteem of her son. 

Precisely at the hour set, three o’clock, the procession started. The 
procession contained a number of carriages. Prince Devawongse, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, together with the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs and Mr. Westengard, and the force of the General 
Adviser’s Office and the Foreign Office, as well as the American Minis- 
ter, were among those present. The European community had been 
given to understand that they were not expected to be present until 
the wat or temple was reached. This was because it is now the hot 
season, and presence in the procession would mean a stay of nearly 
four hours under a very trying sun. 

The procession passed through the main street of the city. The 
route was thoroughly policed, and perfect order was maintained and 
great respect was shown by the people. In exactly one hour the south- 
ern gateway of the grounds of Wat Thepsirindr was reached. Here the 
horses were taken out of the carriage, and were replaced by a number 
of men. The carriage was thus drawn into the temple grounds. It 
was preceded by the small band of Siamese musicians customary on 
such occasions. The music is furnished by a plaintive flute and a slow 
and solemn drum. At the corners of the hearse were men bearing five- 
tiered umbrellas. Behind these followed the persons who had formed 
the procession. 

In the middle of the temple grounds stands the pavilion within 
which the pyre is built. Three times the procession wound slowly 
around the pavilion in a direction contrary to the hands of a watch. 
Then the casket was lifted from the carriage and borne within the 
pavilion. It was there placed upon the pyre which had been prepared. 
The wreaths were distributed about within the pavilion. 

Meanwhile people were beginning to gather within the temple 
precincts. A large proportion of the European community was present, 
and also many Siamese officials and all the Princes in Bangkok at the 
time, including the Crown Prince. 

At about 5.30 o’clock His Majesty arrived. 

The presence of His Majesty and his willingness to light the pyre 
were a great honor. But the manner in which he actually performed 
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this act was an even greater honor. The pyre may be lighted in 
either of two ways — either by His Majesty’s own hand, or by his 
setting fire (while he is in another adjoining pavilion) to a fuse which 
carries the flame to the pyre itself. The latter is the more usual way, 
and it is only on rare occasions that His Majesty adopts the former. 
On his arrival, he found that preparations had been made for a fuse. 
These he countermanded, as he had determined to light the fire with 
his own hand. This was the highest mark of honor he could bestow. 

His Majesty, therefore, entered the small gallery leading to the 
pyre within the pavilion. He took his stand at the top of one side of 
the gallery. He was followed by the Princes in order of rank. On the 
other side of ithe gallery came Mr. King, the American Minister, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Westengard and the members of the Diplomatic Corps 
and their families. 

The American Minister then read selected passages from Scripture, 
and offered a prayer. Throughout this Christian ceremony, His 
Majesty stood and listened with the greatest attention. No greater 
example could be given of the religious toleration exhibited by persons 
of the Buddhist faith. 

At the close of the invocation, His Majesty mounted the steps lead- 
ing to the pyre. Here he lighted the customary candle and stick of 
sandalwood, and placed them under the casket. He was followed by 
the Princes and high officials and all other persons. 

Immediately after His Majesty had left the pyre and had entered 
the adjoining pavilion, Mr. Westengard (following another Siamese 
custom by which in such cases a gift of some kind relating to the 
deceased is presented to His Majesty) handed His Majesty a framed 
portrait of Mr. Strobel. In accepting it, His Majesty rose and said: 
“I thank you. I am glad to have this picture of my friend.” 

After remaining a few minutes more, His Majesty departed. He 
was followed by the Princes, and in course of time the other guests also 
went. In the meantime alms were distributed and fireworks were set 
off, in accordance with custom. 

The American Minister and Mr. Westengard were the last to leave. 
This was at about 7 o’clock. 

It should be remembered that when it is said that His Majesty 
lighted the pyre, this is not to be taken in a literal sense. The real 
cremation only takes place after the departure of the last guest. The 
“lighting of the pyre,” which has been referred to above, is explained 
by Prince Damrong to mean this: the right side is the side of honor. 
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The deceased is placed so that his right side is toward the steps up 
which people pass to the pyre. He therefore honors them, as far as is in 
his power, and thus expresses to them his forgiveness for any cause of 
difference that may have existed between them, and also asks them 
for theirs. The guests, on their side, honor him by their tender of the 
lighted candle and the sandalwood for the burning, and in their turn 
ask and give forgiveness for anything that may have passed in life. 
For this reason, Prince Damrong when invited to the cremation of 
a man with whom he has never had personal acquaintance does not 
light a candle or place burning sandalwood under the casket. The 
candles and wood thus placed by the guests are quickly swept to one 
side by the attendants. The cremation occurs after the guests are 
gone. 

It must be added that nothing could be more dignified than the 
ceremonies just described. Also nothing more could be done by the 
King to show his esteem for Mr. Strobel. Nothing like it had ever 
before occurred in Bangkok in the case of a European. 

On the following morning, at an early hour, Mr. Westengard, the 
American Minister, the force of the Genera] Adviser’s office, and one or 
two very close friends of Mr. Strobel went to the temple. There they 
performed the customary Siamese rite of gathering the ashes. These 
were placed in a silver urn, appropriately inscribed. They will be sent 
to America. 


WE BRIGHTER PEOPLE 


CONVERSATION AMONG THE WELL-INFORMED DURING 
THE 1920°S 
By BERNARD De VOTO, ’18 


db inesapleenset T the summer of 1920 Mr. Gibson’s girls coquetted 
in the pages of Life with only the slightest possible change, sar- 
torially, from their flirtations of 1910. Their skirts billowed at the 
hips and narrowed at the shoetops, above which everything was con- 
jectural. A heroine of Mr. Coles Philips’ had to trip and fall down in 
order to display the lustrous calves which would soon be Mr. Philips’ 
principal charm. Bathing girls everywhere, even in the advertise- 
ments, were skirted and stockinged: not a single one-piece suit was 
chronicled. Coiffures remained voluminous. On August 19, however, 
Life perceives an omen. The caption of its cover is ‘What Next?’ and 
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the design presents a hussy at the country club. Her golf skirt termi- 
nates no more than eight inches below her knees. Under a wide hat, her 
hair is bobbed. A culminating nastiness expresses the omen, for the 
hussy holds a cigarette in one hand and her lips form smoke rings...., 
The cover is drawn by Rea Irvin. 

Life had not yet ratified the revolution in manners which, four 
months earlier than this cover, Mr. Fitzgerald had announced in This 
Side of Paradise. Meanwhile the Nation, a vehicle of optimism, recog- 
nized a temporary interruption to progress in the debates then current 
between Senator Harding and Governor Cox, but felt that not even 
these could much longer delay the triumph of enlightened public 
opinion. It admired a permanent third party of great promise for 
liberalism which was led by Mr. Parley P. Christiansen of Utah. 
Mr. Pertrand Russell, who was still writing books rather than prefac- 
ing anthologies, told the Nation’s subscribers that a trip to Russia had 
cooled his enthusiasm for communism. 

Mr. Sinclair Lewis had forsaken The Saturday Evening Post. His 
new novel, Main Street, attracted wide attention to his talent for 
mimicry and burlesque. It fitted nicely with Mr. Anderson’s W’ines- 
burg Ohio of the year before and produced a suspension of critical in- 
telligence. Before long it had been joined by Miss Lulu Bett and 
derivatives from Miss Cather and Mr. Howe. Mr. Carl Van Doren 
forgot Huckleberry Finn, The Story of a Country Town, Zury, The 
Damnation of Theron Ware, and the short stories of Mrs. Freeman and 
Ambrose Bierce. He announced that American literature, belatedly, 
had revolted from the village. Unlike most of his colleagues, however, 
Mr. Van Doren remembered his reading before long, and, in some 
embarrassment, made amends. 

In January a magazine had removed from Chicago, which Mr. 
Mencken would soon declare to be the literary capital of the United 
States, to New York, which was the literary countinghouse. The 
intention of the Dial was to conduct a revolution in literature. Its 
handiest material, however, was poetry, and though American poetry 
had spent the past five years experiencing a renaissance, its revolu- 
tionary fervor now slackened. Fewer tumbrils were drawn about the 
streets, not so many furies knitted beside the guillotine and though 
Miss Lowell’s work went on, the new Spoon River proved more brack- 
ish than its predecessor. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Frost, and Miss Millay 
were inattentive to revolution, and the Dial adjusted itself to the 
performance of another function. It inherited the mission of The 
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Seven Arts and became the rostrum of people for whom Mr. Harold 
Stearns promptly found a benignant label. These were, though the 
adjective was imperfectly descriptive, the Young Intellectuals. 

They had been vocal for some time. Mr. Van Wyck Brooks had 
set a term to American pioneering materialism. The atrocity came to 
an end, he showed, not long before war broke out in Europe in 1914. 
The date may have signalized the graduation from college of the 
Young Intellectuals, perfectly equipped with Professor Carver’s 
theories about the economics of the Group. Or it may have coincided 
with the publication of Mr. Brooks’s America’s Coming of Age, one of 
the decennial abstracts of Emerson’s American Scholar. At any rate 
the Young Intellectuals had existed, in 1920, for about six years. 
They had developed, during the war period, a pattern of beliefs; and 
especially in the post-war year, 1919, had found conversation and the 
press sympathetic. That year, too, had given them a minor culmina- 
tion in Qur America, by Mr. Waldo Frank, whose English style had 
not yet swallowed its tail. Nevertheless, they did not achieve com- 
plete expression until The Ordeal of Mark Twain. Philistines were 
affronted, but it was discovered that their number had amazingly 
decreased. The intellectual were charmed, and in the universal 
ecstasy there was only the solitary figure of Mr. Van Doren in dissent: 
he wondered whether Mr. Brooks really understood Mark Twain and 
whether this brilliant denunciation of American economics might not 
be irrelevant. He was shouted down, for the book had found a new 
playground for the intellectual in the reinterpretation of American 
history, and it had provided, in the words of Mr. Stearns, “‘a genuine 
Freudian analysis of Mark Twain’s unconscious motives.” 

The works of Sigmund Freud blossomed magnificently in America 
in 1920, and for the first time had a genuine circulation among the 
intellectual. They had been discussed in American learned journals 
since the middle nineties. They had slowly found their way into the 
possession of medical schools, pyschologists, and psychiatrists until 
by 1909 it was possible for Dr. Freud to visit America in the capacity 
of prophet. The visit multiplied his disciples and produced transla- 
tions of his writings. By 1919 a good many hundred psycho-analysts, 
probably one in every hundred trained for his craft, were scattered 
about America; the Freudian dogmas were being taught in college 
courses; and American variants of the system flourished. Very few 
of the Freudian ideas, however, had worked into conversation; they 
reached popular art through the adventures of Craig Kennedy, in fact, 
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before they colored the discussions of the intellectual. The reason 
for this delay was the quality of the translations. The German of 
Dr. Freud and his expositors was mysterious enough, but his trans- 
lators accomplished marvels by rendering it into an English darker still. 
In 1919, however, Mr. André Tridon began his series of explanations, 
which brought a comfortably diluted version of Freud within the 
capacity of any one. He seminated imitators by the long ton. The 
presses of America, throughout 1920 and the succeeding three years, 
produced an endless succession of explanations of the Freudian 
psychology. 

American conversation now had most of the themes that would 
occupy it through the next ten years. The well-informed, the brighter 
people, entered another decade of the Newness, which was to gleam 
with hope and resound with the pursuit of certainty. There were 
enormous numbers of them in America and they created a golden day 
for publishers. For every one of them felt that he could acquire merit 
by reading a book. 


II 

The Dial’s business manager was probably the most literary ever 
possessed by an American magazine. In 1930 he looked back on the 
by then extinct activity of the Young Intellectuals, the course of 
which may be charted by two of his books. In 1924 Mr. Gilbert 
Seldes gathered his Vanity Fair articles into a volume called The 
Seven Lively Arts, and, before a creation of Picasso’s, felt that “the 
significant and overwhelming thing to me was that I held the work a 
masterpiece and knew it to be contemporary.”” When Ernest Boyd 
quoted the attitude he was widely supposed to be alluding to Mr. Mal- 
colm Cowley, but this was Mr. Seldes and his book directed the atti- 
tude toward vaudeville clowns and jazz bands. The figure of Charles 
Chaplin emerged, a sort of superior Duse, and Krazy Kat was clearly 
an important creation. The attitude was amusing but behind it one 
perceived the awful tensity of significance. It required four more 
years for Mr. Seldes’s maturing emotions to produce The Stammering 
Century, the first book by a Young Intellectual that did not misrepre- 
sent America. Two years later, as the decade ended, Mr. Seldes ap- 
praised the history of the Young Intellectuals and decided that it was 
a case-history. The movement, he concluded, was a product of 
unstable nervous systems. 

The hypothesis is illuminating but too easy an explanation. The 
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frequency of nervous disorders was probably no greater among the 
chosen than in the country at large. We are forced, as with all Ameri- 
can thought, into metaphysics. The Young Intellectual, in the great 
majority, inherited the moral ideas of Jews or of New England Puri- 
tans — so nearly identical, as Barrett Wendell pointed out, that one 
name will do for both. He was an American, and hence much given 
to idealism. He had been brought up in democracy. He had acquired 
a set of economic principles, themselves derived from religion, a set of 
political dogmas, and a suspicion that art was immoral unless it tried 
to effect economic justice. His type-characteristic, in fact, was that 
he had his ideas in sets. There were right ideas and wrong ideas, and 
right ideas were linked in a pattern. If you had the right idea a about 
Whitman, then ipso facto you had the right ideas a’ about state social- 
ism, a’’ about the deportation of Reds, and a’”’ about sexual freedom. 
His mind had been shaped in the shapeless religion called Liberalism. 
He therefore found literature merely a convenient approach to the 
remaking of America. Literature was seldom an art to a Young In- 
tellectual: it was a kind of politico-economic machinery whose 
function was the reformation of society. 

A good many years before him, Bernard Shaw had described his 
end: the fate of a man who sees life as it is and thinks about it roman- 
tically is despair. The Young Intellectual thought about life roman- 
tically: his religion told him that if he got enough votes and statutes, 
founded enough liberal schools, supported the good life with enough 
righteousness, felt intensely enough, conversed enough, and wrote 
enough books, the world would shape itself to his visions. Of late he 
had begun to see life as it is. The war had shown him that his system 
of ideal economics and politics had no correspondence in experience, 
but America was never deeply involved in the war and he did not 
emotionally realize the lesson. Peace-time America now supplied the 
realization. The books of the Young Intellectual recorded his despair. 
They were phenomena of insufficient sophistication, of optimism be- 
trayed, or religious fervor pitifully wrecked on fact. They formed an 
immense repudiation of America, which had wounded him. He pro- 
fessed to be revaluing civilization antiseptically, toward a finer cul- 
ture. In fact he was exposing his naiveté. 

Criteria were badly scrambled. Regard, for instance, the purely 
literary appraisals of such writers as Herman Melville and Emily 
Dickinson which, originating among the Young Intellectuals, have 
broadened down until they are now the common equipment of the 
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well-informed everywhere in the land. Melville’s centenary brought 
him to the attention of the intellectual. They welcomed him with 
intense emotion, not as the author of Typee and Moby Dick but as an 
artist whom American materialism had frustrated. Thousands of 
feverish pages attested the virtue of this symbolism, which was the 
more piquant in that Melville had suffered the same obsession with 
metaphysics that betrayed his rediscoverers. Even at the end of the 
decade realism about him is impossible. If a critic should suggest that 
Melville quit writing because his mind grew sodden with religious 
symbolism, that Pierre met exactly the reception it merited, or that 
Moby Dick was a mess of moony nonsense, he would be screamed out 
of the reviews. They are still subject to opinions about Melville con- 
ceived by thinkers who were really objecting to the Dawes Plan or 
expressing their disenchantment with the Republican Party. Emily 
Dickinson seemed likely to share Melville’s destiny. The intellectual 
canonized her because she withdrew from the abhorrent spectacle of 
Philistinism and repression in America. She retired to her garden 
and the retirement clearly signified that America destroyed its artists. 
This symbolism rioted at large till Miss Taggard ventured to suggest 
that it might be more intelligent to think of Emily as a poet than asa 
victim of the Ford plant at River Rouge. Sanity thus returned, but 
the opinion that any line she wrote must be fine poetry because Mark 
Twain had made money from his books had filtered down to the well- 
informed, among whom it remains unalterable. 

In 1922 Mr. Harold Stearns brought the Young Intellectuals to 
their highest phase. For Civilization in the United States, indeed, he 
had to go outside the movement, the chosen not being competent in 
all departments of this inquiry — whose purpose was to ascertain the 
complete truth about America once and for all. The limitations of the 
Intellectuals’ experience explained the presence of Mr. Mencken, 
Mr. Nathan, Professor Chafee, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Macy, Professor 
Lovett, Professor Spingarn, Mr. Boyd, Mr. Ring Lardner, and Mr. 
Mumford. And the presence of these aliens gives the book some worth 
today. The effort was to discover the unified system that would com- 
pletely describe American life, past and present, and attain certainty; 
the achievement was a system whose components, brilliant, tawdry, or 
irrelevant, swallowed one another. The effort was that absurdity of 
optics, a lens whose angle of view is 360°; the resultant was a cyclo- 
rama of selected images each one crazily distorted in relation to 
the rest. A few of the chapters were permanently descriptive: Mr. 
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Mencken’s, Professor Chafee’s, the by now familiar spectacle of Mr. 
Ernest Boyd patiently correcting the education of critics. And though 
some of the others were mere nonsense, some were vastly illuminating. 
It was the major effort that failed. The parts warred furiously on one 
another and logic could make nothing of the débris. If a was true, b 
could not be; no position in space existed which both could occupy at 
once. What the religion of the intellectual required was certainty, and 
the major effort to attain it had failed. Tide-mark was reached; the 
movement retreated down the beach. Issuing a papal malediction, 
Mr. Stearns sailed for Paris. 

The activity of the Young Intellectuals, though it had not existed 
on a plane of stern reality, had been sincere and sometimes brilliant, 
and had succeeded in telling much truth. For purposes of conversa- 
tion among the well-informed, who cannot sustain general ideas, this 
activity had to be vulgarized. The framework existed: post-war 
America was prosperous but abhorrent, materialism and repression 
were functions of Puritanism, a conspiracy to strangle truth and art 
and to brutalize amour plainly existed, and it was possible to under- 
stand the world if you practiced the psychological inquiries of Dr. 
Freud. To commensurate these incommensurables required but one 
further hint from the upper intelligence. This was inadvertently and 
much to his horror supplied by a professor of American history. Mr. 
Arthur Schlesinger felt that his profession required a statement in 
general terms of its first generation of realistic research. In 1922 he 
provided the statement in New Viewpoints in American History. It 
was not intended for the vulgar, who, nevertheless, received it with 
cries of orgiastic surprise and stampeded down a steep place to the sea. 
The little red schoolhouse, then, had lied to the well-informed! The 
vulgar are incapable of general ideas: the adulteration of Mr. Schle- 
singer’s book can be observed in the procession of what were curiously 
called debunking biographies. The production of such a work required 
little material and less effort. You brought together a copy of the 
official biography of the subject, his letters and more celebrated books 
if he had written any, a volume of Godey’s Lady's Book for the essen- 
tial derision of costumes, Civilization in the United States, and one or 
more of Mr. Tridon’s journeyman pieces. Biography thereupon wrote 
itself. The mother image and the inferiority complex cleared up 
everything in the life and times, both of which always proved to have 
been God-awful. Mr. Tridon’s exposition of ambivalence satis- 
factorily dissolved evidence, and Mr. Schlesinger had suggested that 
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history was bunk. You might track down the Civil War till its origin 
was located in the formation of a women’s organization which first 
existed in 1867. You might show the blight on your subject’s career 
in his repudiation by a friend who did not hear of the subject till 
eighteen months after the repudiation was in print. You might 
psycho-analyze documents that never existed, reproduce conversa- 
tions never recorded or suspected, and derive the unconscious motives 
of your subject from your inner sense of what must be right. No 
matter. You pointed out the (Edipus complex and told the whole 
truth about your subject when you named him a hebephrenic, an 
extrovert, a manic-depressive, an invert, or a zodphile. 


III 


A Burgundian peasant of the thirteenth century knelt before a 
splinter of bone, besought any convenient saint to remove the mark of 
scrofula from his child, had seen the Virgin at nightfall when a spring 
miraculously sweetened, sprinkled holy water against the attention 
of devils, and had measured with his fingers the footprints of the true 
God in a neighboring boulder. There was somewhere a sequence of 
relationship from these ideas to the religion of Augustine, Aquinas, 
and Abélard. The same relationship existed between the conversa- 
tional certainties of the early 1920’s and the psychology of Sigmund 
Freud. 

The well-informed were now expert in their Freud. They had read 
a book. That made them competent in the classification of phe- 
nomena and all but infallible in the solution of insolubles. The good 
Tridon had made every sofa a consulting room. Confession and 
absolution are sacramental because of their continuity in pleasure. 
The charm of popular Freudianism was the gusto of revelation plus 
economy. No effort whatever was required to arrange the world in a 
pattern and explain its inhabitants. Both proved vulnerable to two 
dollars’ worth of reading matter. 

Even Tin Pan Alley explored the unconscious and the amours of 
Coney Island profited, but the serious labor was sustained on the 
level of the brighter people. The two dollar book, without temporiz- 
ing, universally laid truth bare. The American Radiator tower rose 
skyward to an accompaniment of understanding smiles, and the 
pleasures of architects were everywhere perceived. The lens focussed 
informatively on everything one had been taught. Folklore suc- 
cumbed, then religion, then philosophy — by means of history, which 
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the biographies were making plain. The law, business, and politics 
followed. In a moment of extravaganza, Mr. Simeon Strunsky noted 
a scandal in Euclid and reduced the pons asinorum to the CEdipus 
complex. He supposed he was writing burlesque, but the folk accepted 
his findings and geometry was now classified as a neurosis. Still, what 
chiefly made psychiatric conversation pleasurable was its personal 
utility. F. P. A. grew ennuyé and protested in a ballad “Don’t tell 
me what you dreamt last night for I’ve been reading Freud,” but you 
were fortunate if your friends confined their explanations to your 
dreams. The wary threw away all of their cravats that had a reddish 
tinge and realistically devoted themselves, in public, to the other sex. 
Shrewd women received each other only behind doors closed to com- 
mon scrutiny. The income of pet-stores fell off, for the possession of 
dogs or parrots was a symptom; if the Minderwertigkeit was not indi- 
cated then the master-slave complex was, or at least a partly subli- 
mated impulse to murder your wife. Penitentiaries might be made 
into solaria when we learned to convert our sadists into surgeons or 
butchers. 

The objective was sanitation: to reveal one’s sex-life together with 
the traumas that had kept it short of the ideal. At table and in corners 
matrons charted the symptomology of their Messalina complexes, for 
the pleasure of gentlemen who reciprocated by describing the events 
that had warped them to a lifetime of fetichism. The investigation of 
sexual inversion had the brisk novelty of mah jong. It was no longer 
necessary to invoke self-expression as a motive for promiscuity: the 
heroines of fiction had shown the way to consider it a defence against 
neurosis. Conversation thus became a part of what the Nation called 
Our Changing Morality, with preface by Bertrand Russell. The effect 
of all this on manners was extravagantly doleful, but psychiatrists, 
both quack and legitimate, were enabled to become two-car conscious. 
The stage profited from The New Freedom, and the revues exploited 
inversion in ways that Shakespeare’s androgynes had been unable to 
invent. In what is called the legitimate theater, the well-informed 
saw conversation accrete into drama. They may have imperfectly 
distinguished between Pleasure Man and Desire Under the Elms, but 
the wsthetic judgments of the educated have seldom been trust- 
worthy. 

Behaviorism flared up, a conditioned response to the unconscious. 
It was gorgeous for a while, then lapsed into the possession of experi- 
mental schools for infants, being stilled by the folk’s ability to ingest 
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it with Freud. Whatever schisms rocked the established church 
abroad, in America it was possible to blend Freud, Jung, Adler, and 
Watson in a satisfactory system. The inferiority complex made great 
progress among the educated, who perceived its utility and merged it 
in the (Edipus complex without a smile. You classified your friend 
according to the nomenclature of Jung and further explained him 
on the basis of (dipus coiled amidst the inadequacy-feeling, sub- 
vocal speech codperating handsomely with the censor. Meanwhile 
hypotheses became entities and terminologies acquired objective 
existence. To the well-informed the castration complex had exactly 
the same spatial existence as the spirochete and could probably be 
stained with eosin; the censor had the same organic structure as the 
gall-bladder and was as susceptible to surgical exploration. A neurotic 
phantasy had the same etiology as a case of typhoid fever. When you 
studied a friend’s phobias and reduced them to a pattern which you 
derived from the experiences of his infantile libido, you were, exactly, 
a clinician dealing with measurements as factual as temperature, 
blood-counts, and X-ray photographs. 

Popular Freudianism, in fact, was another search for certainty 
which ended, like most of its American analogues, in the infinitely 
unconditioned domain of symbolism. Step by step it marched on 
metaphysics, where it merged with the infinite. That, and not its 
destruction of social taboos, was its fascination for the well-informed. 
It was intended to make all things clear — to bathe every phenome- 
non in brilliant light, to answer every question with complete cer- 
tainty. Now, certainty, so far as science is concerned with it, is only 
accuracy of description, and accuracy of description is attainable for 
only a few things and for them only at the cost of infinite labor. 
Whereas the educated require certainty about everything and cannot 
patiently abide labor. Psychology was not a description: it was an 
explanation, an interpretation. It armed the well-informed against 
doubt. It explained the world. It identified itself with metaphysics, 
telling the folk what was real. It was a form of religion. A limitation 
in its capacity finally slew it, but for a while it was, as a religion, 
tremendously successful. 

Its success explains why the irruption of biology at mid-decade was 
unfruitful. Dayton, Tennessee, did indeed call to the attention of the 
well-informed a department of science which their college courses had 
not included. Publishers supplied abundant reading matter, but the 
movement flopped. The educated learned that evolution was some- 
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thing more than a quandary associated with the length of the camelo- 
pard’s neck, but biology proved otherwise unfecund. Perhaps it was 
on too high a plane: Darwin fared more happily than most of the 
great dead, for his biography came to the hands of Mr. Bradford and 
Mr. Ward. But mainly it failed because biology did not mature its 
metaphysical seeds. It was too limited. Its field was the earth, 
whereas the folk are most at ease in the universe. Its data were the 
animals, among them man, whereas the folk, in America, are less en- 
gaged with man than with man’s eternal home. It occupied itself 
with concreteness that left no room for the infinite. And the biologists 
were not “‘pure”’ scientists and so expressed an aversion to finalities. 
Their object was description; they achieved it as nearly as might be 
and then pointed out the gaps they had left. The folk will tolerate 
no gaps. They rejected biology, which refused to express any cer- 
tainty about man’s fate. It was hence inferior to psychology, which 
chased certainty through the dark vastness of the unconscious and 
left the soul open to the winds from beyond the stars. Yet the limita- 
tion of psychology was that its metaphysics, too, was earthbound — 
that its hands did not tightly grasp the universe, that it did not look 
far enough beyond the stars. Science had not yet provided an ade- 
quate religion for the brighter people. Then, as the decade ended, 
revelation came back. From beyond the stars. 


IV 

The Nation accepted the permanence of Mr. LaFollette’s third 
party in 1924, and though it admired Al Smith in 1928, felt that the 
time had come for a permanent third party under Mr Norris. In 
1930 it still believed that the Americans might yet add a cubit to their 
stature. Skirts had gone up till the female knee and much else ceased 
to be a matter of conjecture; then they had reverted to the level of 
1910 and the design of 1890. -Corset factories once more paid divi- 
dends. Bathing costumes had shed their skirts and stockings, and in 
reverence to the spectrum below A 390 uy , their backs also. Neverthe- 
less hostesses spoke of beginning dinner on time and the Junior League 
feared that manners had decayed. The girls investigated a notion 
called Humanism which, they understood, had something to do with 
decorum. Mr. Sinclair Lewis, who had spent the decade profitably 
revolting from the village, the metropolis, the medical profession, 
Abercrombie and Fitch, and the ministry, now profited from a Swedish 
chemist’s desire to patronize the arts. He commended the European 
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admiration of his works and talked, without conviction, rather like 
Harold Stearns. The difference between a journalist’s tyranny over 
the arts and a chemist’s was seen to be mathematical. 

No Young Intellectual was anywhere discernible. Literary con- 
troversy occupied itself with Aristotle, for whom the academic per- 
formed an auto da fe and whom the non-academic denounced as a sort 
of Frederick Taylor. The politico-economic criticism of literature had 
completely vanished, except for Mr. Michael Gold’s disparagement of 
Mr. Thornton Wilder as an instrument of capitalism. The Dial had 
found literature unsusceptible to revolution and had died. A journal 
without a noble cause had meanwhile appeared and made itself perma- 
nent: the American Mercury was a channel of civilization. So was the 
New Yorker, whose attitudes hid no tensity whatever and whose draw- 
ings gave the nation a new, enjoyable idiom. 

In all this there was little comfort for the well-informed, whose 
conversation requires hypotheses. Oswald Spengler’s elegy on the 
dispossessed Junkers seemed promising: its interminable vagueness 
ought to have held room for the infinite. But history, even the 
philosophy of history, is earthbound, and it proved unfeasible to leap 
from the declining West into the eternal sunrise of metaphysics. 
Science seemed to be muffing its job. Yet in 1925 Professor Whitehead 
had already brought tidings of beautiful ideas beyond the galactic 
system. Professor Eddington’s Gifford lectures were available in 
1928. The next year Sir James Jeans performed a clarification of 
Eddington, and in 1930 dived from their common springboard into the 
infinite. The folk now had their desire; and science, as the decade 
ended, revealed to them a completely satisfactory pattern of ideas. It 
was metaphysics, it was symbolism, it could not be understood, and 
its locale was the universe as far as thought could reach. At last, 
therefore, it must be certainty. 

In ten years conversation had progressed from American Philistin- 
ism to the limits of knowledge. The irresistible attraction of this new 
metaphysics is the folk’s complete inability to understand it. No 
language existed for the communication of Abélard’s celestial physics 
to the Burgundian peasant. A language exists for the communication 
of twentieth-century mathematical physics to the multitudes of its 
converts but none of them have learned to speak it. In order to syl- 
labify a page of Eddington or Jeans one must have mastered at the 
very least the calculus of differentials and integrations. Mastering 
the calculus requires something more than exposure to instruction in 
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it — requires its use, quite apart from projects, as a method of think- 
ing. As the books of mathematicians expand through multiple edi- 
tions hardly one in five thousand entranced readers has this ele- 
mentary preparation. Yet the calculus is no more than an alphabet of 
the mathematics through which physics organizes its data. Physics 
is a science which operates on the highest level of the intelligence, and 
the newspaper headlines which announced in 1923 that probably less 
than a dozen men in the world could understand Professor Einstein’s 
work approached realism. That is the culminating beatitude of the 
well-informed, who now joyfully construct systems out of ignorance 
uncontaminated by any comprehension whatsoever. 

An intelligent use of the critical appraisals of American civilization 
made by the Young Intellectuals required an encyclopedic knowledge 
of American history — a greater knowledge than the appraisers them- 
selves possessed. Yet the lack of it in no way deterred the brighter 
people from building miscenceptions, mis-statements and sheer 
guesses into systems of a monstrous glitter. An intelligent under- 
standing of the psychology of the unconscious required years of 
clinical experience and a slow integration that nothing but constant 
observation could supply. Did not the Master denounce lay analyses 
and insist that to understand psycho-analysis one must be psycho- 
analyzed? Yet the folk sublimated one another’s conflicts and created 
metaphysical systems out of sheer nothing. An intelligent under- 
standing of mathematical physics requires years of apprenticeship in 
mathematics and years of habituation to laboratory apparatus of 
whose existence, even, the general are unaware. Yet conversation, 
which manipulated American materialism and the CEdipus complex 
with equal enthusiasm now faces the 1930’s with a chromium-plated 
terminology and the ideas that beautiful words invariably generate. 
And the proof that a new religion has been organized is empirical: the 
itinerant lecturer has added astrophysics to his repertory. 

Reading matter has advanced to three dollars a volume but the 
sofas that once commended the flight of artists to Paris, where no 
materialism existed, and then dealt shrewdly with infantile fixations, 
which obviously did something or other to people, now occupy them- 
selves with gravitational instability and the Doppler effect. Some- 
how, minds virgin of physics are excited about the Fitzgerald con- 
traction, frames of space, main-sequences on the Russell diagram, 
monomarks, binary systems, continua, and the nebula M51 in Canes 
Venatici. Dinner table scientists who have never seen a spectroscope 
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and to whom any page of formule, say a fragment of Willard Gibbs’s 
statement of his phase-rule, would be far more unintelligible than so 
many Maya carvings, deduce the bearing of Minkowski’s calculations 
on the problem of evil, and sternly deprive causality of its possible 
relationship to knowledge. The mathematics of a complex variable 
is wholly beyond their grasp but they reject the Newtonian physics, 
have defined reality, and are working out the implications for ethics 
of this astrophysical metaphysics.... What we behold is, of course, the 
familiar dualism: the vulgarization of ideas and the search for cer- 
tainty. The folk are incapable of general ideas and if Professor Ed- 
dington cannot sometimes prevent himself from seeing red electrons 
and gray protons, the well-informed feel quite sure that the neighbor- 
hood: druggist can sell them a pound of entropy. They know that 
atoms are events, that energy is music, and that Whitehead has re- 
buked Calvin and made freedom of the will an honest woman once 
again. For, perceive, God is a mathematician and somewhere in this 
vertiginous scheme of the unknowable certainty abides. In the simul- 
taneity and probability of the electrons or at a temperature of 36 mil- 
lion degrees where the nuclei are naked, a man may be sure of himself. 
Metaphysics has chased the absolute to the boundaries of the universe 
and, beyond the stars, the sofas are content. 

It was thus that the Burgundian peasant accommodated the true 
essence of God to his capacity. Till the inconstancy which is our 
simian heritage has displaced physics with anthropology or spiritual- 
ism, in 1935, the well-informed will elaborate their religion of what 
cannot be understood. They will exert these gaudy rumors to explain 
their impulses, justify their conduct, reconstruct their societies, and 
give meaning to their laws and institutions. No doubt priests will 
arrive to harmonize this advance in piety with worthy portions of the 
discarded creeds, so that we shall see Virgo preyed upon by Philistin- 
ism and uncover the havoc of (dipus among the electrons. It is the 
way of popular religions, and the scientist who finds his hypotheses 
creating chimeras among the folk should betray no surprise at the cor- 
ruption of prophecy. It is an amusing spectacle — mathematics, the 
remote and dispassionate summary of inert data, invoked for the 
interpretation of human folly which is warm and live. It has the great 
virtue of suggesting that any idea is fully as valid as any other, and 
that the opinions of a man about subjects in which he is entitled to no 
opinion whatever are rich with comfort. To shift the interest of sofas 
and dinner tables to a different inquiry may mean a loss in color or 
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intensity. Paleontology, ethnology, or statistics — whatever next 
occupies the art of conversation — may be less versatile in the propa- 
gation of ignorance. And — a consideration which should have some 
force in time of depression — it may cost five dollars a volume. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


YOME years ago the Graduate resigned his assistant professorship 
kJ in one of the larger universities of the Middle West. In a mood 
of release somewhat corrupted by nervous strain, he Dr. Flexner’s 
promptly expressed his opinions about the colleges in a“ Usiversities” 
series of magazine articles which added their momentary stir to the 
always troubled waters of American education. There was nothing 
particularly new about them, and certainly nothing profound, but 
because they were malicious and because they spoke authoritatively 
about subjects of which no knowledge whatever prejudiced their 
author’s mind, they made a considerable sensation. The Graduate 
soon got tired of them and has resisted all efforts to collect them, but 
they had two permanent and somewhat saddening results. They 
placed him on the mailing list of every reformer of education in 
America (the sum of them is enormous), and they made him, for pur- 
poses of annotation and editorial allusion, an Authority on Educa- 
tion. It is in the latter capacity that he has most enjoyed Dr. Abra- 
ham Flexner’s new book,! which has recently agitated those chroni- 
cally troubled waters. 

Of the book as a whole, nothing can be said here, since the purpose 
is to examine at some length two of its theses so far as they relate to 
Harvard. Frankly, the whole does not greatly impress one who has 
worked that vein: its ammunition is too familiar and one knows too 
well how easily some of its most dazzling effects may be pulled off. A 
great deal of it deals with phenomena that are tiresomely familiar to 
every one who knows anything about the colleges, and of this part a 
surprising portion assaults monsters already seven times slain. Much 
of the rest is — well, let us say misconceived. Much of it, too, is 
a priort and doctrinaire. About this part the Graduate hopes to say 
more, in a future issue of the MaGazine. Again, the Graduate enjoys 
the spectacle of an educational reformer preaching a skeptical resist- 


1 Flexner, Abraham: Universities: American, English, German. New York, London, 
and Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1930. 
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ance to fads and fashions — in a book which finds time to commend 
the growth in our universities of the social sciences. Finally, he re- 
joices in the stage-management of fate that has made Dr. Flexner the 
head of a wealthy educational institution coincidentally with the 
writing of his eloquent treatise. If the executive discovers that the 
path of righteousness is more strait than the prophet supposed, and 
that the government of a university exists on a plane less insulated 
from reality than the writing of a book — there will be a ribald oppor- 
tunity for the correlation of texts. 

Harvard, Dr. Flexner finds, is “‘the oldest and on the whole the 
greatest of our universities.” It possesses a School of Education, 
The Business it awards graduate degrees for theses sometimes trivial, 
Scheel and its Medical School has not hastened to adopt 
Dr. Flexner’s recommendations for “full-time” clinical instruction. 
Nevertheless, its merits sufficiently counterbalance these defects to 
warrant his certificate of excellence. But, also, it maintains the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, and upon this institution 
Dr. Flexner turns the full power of his talent for rhapsodic denun- 
ciation. 

The Graduate feels no impulse to defend the Business School. De- 
fence of an institution which has already abundantly justified the 
promise of its foundation would be, he feels, an impertinence. He is 
besides wholly unqualified for the technical, theoretical, and factual 
judgments involved in an appraisal of it, and, since he gave up writing 
prophetic articles about education, he has lost the flair for easy om- 
niscience that distinguishes Dr. Flexner’s book. But, purely asa lay- 
man, he desires to mention two or three aspects of Dr. Flexner’s criti- 
cism that seem to him somewhat less than realistic. 

There is, to begin with, no evidence that Dr. Flexner has investi- 
gated the Business School. He has leafed through enough reports to 
obtain a number of thesis-titles that seem to him ridiculous. (This is 
a time-tried device of the writer on education: the Graduate once 
made carnival with the graduate study of history, using precisely this 
procedure.) But he seems either ignorant of the research that is being 
done at the Business School or unwilling to list more than serves him 
for derision. One would suppose, from reading his book, that a faculty 
had been assembled, not for the purpose of gathering data about a 
complex field of study for the first time in the history of education, but 
merely to trick out the book with absurd titles. Of the enormous 
amount of pioneering in new and fruitful fields that has been done, is 
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being done, and is projected at the Business School, no mention.what- 
ever blots the perfect contempt of Dr. Flexner’s pages. This seems, 
to the layman, a sufficiently grave omission — a lack of critical re- 
sponsibility that impairs the validity of what the author undertakes to 
say. Yet even the investigations which Dr. Flexner ridicules do not 
seem to the Graduate so trivial as he makes out. “Operating Accounts 
for Retail Drug Stores,” “‘ Methods of Paying Salesmen and Operating 
Expenses in the Wholesale Grocery Business in 1918” — such theses 
as these are abhorrent to Dr. Flexner’s idea of a university. They are, 
heaven knows, humble enough, and yet, the problem of social and 
economic waste is here humbly approached. It is better, since we are 
members one of another, to know these things than to guess about 
them. In a properly organized state the data brought out in such 
theses would be a basis for social action. Failing a state so organized, 
the data of waste must be exposed by private hands. Is it better to 
leave such investigations to private corporations organized for profit, 
who will use them as they see fit and make public only what pleases 
them, or to have them made by disinterested students, in the quiet of 
the university, and so deposited safely among the permanent pos- 
sessions of society? 

In this respect, Dr. Flexner, indeed, shrinks from the consequences 
of his own ideal. He would have the universities responsive to the 
deep needs of society, needs that grow more complex as _ ocial 
the intricacy of society increases. Yet he will not permit ‘plications 
the universities to make realistic contact with society. He will com- 
mend, for instance, the studies of economists, sociologists, and social 
psychologists, so long as they cloister themselves from the world in 
which their study could be realistic, so long as they attenuate and 
codify their theories without subjecting them to test in the social 
organism itself. He is very eloquent about the future of the social 
sciences. He believes that much of the universities’ future contribu- 
tions to society must be forged by the tools which these studies have 
provided. Yet he will not permit the universities to use these tools in 
the materials they were designed to deal with. The Business School, 
whatever else it does or fails to do, at least gives these sciences their 
finest opportunity to work away from fantasy, to grapple with basic 
problems of human life. But this laboratory study offends Dr. Flex- 
ner: he prefers the cloister and the dream. 

And this is the more puzzling in that the theory of more realistic 
study of sccial problems is implicit in his denunciation of the Business 
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School. ‘To an extent never before known,” he says, “‘it [business] 
dominates the world, invades with its standards alien realms, and 
draws into its vortex spirits that might otherwise be creative in goy- 
ernment, science, and art.’”’ Precisely. For good or ill — the Gradu- 
ate, frankly, thinks for ill — all the manifestations of life have been 
more intricately, more vitally, bound up in economic action. Whether 
we like it or not, we are all of us woven into the fabric of an economic 
system. The future of human life is the future of that system. There 
is no assurance that the future will consult our wishes any more than 
the present has — there is no assurance, either, that the monstrous 
calamities of economics can be averted. 

Except this: the idea of a university, that catchword of which 
Dr. Flexner makes so much, has always been that the mind of man 
could be made an adequate weapon against the dangers to which man 
is subject. Well, man has set in motion forces that are more than ade- 
quate to destroy civilization and man himself, if they are not intelli- 
gently controlled and directed. There has been, in the world’s busi- 
ness, too much waste and chaos and catastrophe. It seems time, now, 
to arm ourselves against them and their destructiveness. Intelligence 
— study, research, the formulation of findings, the unremitting search 
for truth — may perhaps find a way to end chaos and to rout catas- 
trophe. In business quite as possibly as in the study of cancer or ex- 
plosives. Dr. Flexner may feel that the future of civilization is un- 
worthy of the intelligence of scholars, and that the universities cannot 
afford to study chaos outside the atom. The Graduate feels otherwise. 
If the anarchy and ignorance of the business world is to be made 
amenable to control, if civilization is to grapple realistically with the 
problems of waste and disaster, such institutions as the Business 
School are omens of great promise, not the intellectual slums that 
Dr. Flexner’s prejudices make them out to be. 

Thus the Graduate does not hesitate to absolve Harvard of Dr. 
Fiexner’s specific complaint. Yet one of his generalizations about 
The rise of a American universities in the mass comes uncomfortably 
plutocracy — close to describing a tendency at Harvard that has grown 
steadily stronger in recent years. Dr. Flexner fears that our univer- 
sities are being converted to the support of the American plutocracy. 
It is a grave accusation, and yet, the Graduate believes, it describes 
what has been happening at Harvard. The forces at work have been 
in the main impersonal — inevitable consequences of the nation and 
the era. No one is much to blame, certainly, and it may be that not 
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much could have been done to prevent their operating. Yet the 
Graduate is not sure that any one has tried, nor is he altogether sure 
that a determined effort would not have succeeded. He is not sure 
about anything connected with this problem. It may be an insoluble 
problem — or it may be, merely, one that requires a little honest 
facing of the facts. 

Harvard has always, of course, educated young men on the basis 
of caste. Education necessarily constitutes a caste system, and the 
Harvard degree has always been a caste mark. That is, perhaps, the 
basis of our pride in it and of the respect in which it is held by the 
world at large. Many qualities have been characteristic of the 
Harvard caste, and we have amiably quarreled among ourselves about 
their significance, but there has never been any doubt whatever about 
the basis of them all. Harvard has been the leading American college: 
it has been the college to which, we honestly believe, the greatest 
number of the best minds have been attracted. A college which has 
offered the best of American education to the best of American minds. 
Traditionally, Harvard has turned no brilliant mind away for want 
of money. Let a man desire the Harvard life and all else should be 
added unto him. It is less than twenty years since Byron Hurlbut, 
Dean of Harvard College, customarily wrote to young, ambitious 
men, “If you can find a hundred dollars, come to Harvard.”’ They 
came — from all kinds of environments, from all kinds of homes, 
from all kinds of bank accounts. In those days Harvard was, in a pro- 
found sense which it is beginning to lose, a national institution. It 
closed its doors to no young man because his father’s income was under 
ten thousand dollars a year. 

It was a simpler college in those days. Its bathrooms were deplor- 
able and no carillons sounded from its ungraceful towers. Well, our 
plumbing is spectacular, now, and bells chime a once religious music 
above a riverside both alien and indifferent to it, and with the simpler 
Harvard has vanished the man whose capital was only his desire. The 
caste is changing. It cannot much longer be a caste of intelligence. It 
will not be, even, a caste of inherited taste and culture — which, 
though it might not renew itself forever, would, while it lasted, leaven 
and beautifully color American life. It must eventually be only a 
caste of moderate or more than moderate wealth. It will be, that is, 
just a plutocracy. 

The development goes on at two levels. Already the time is within 
sight when the lower ranks of the faculty must be filled only by men 
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who have private incomes apart from their salaries. The apprentice- 
Two levels of Ship that leads to the higher, adequately paid ranks is long 
development and severe. Men of acalibre to survive it and so come into 
associate and full professorships can find employment at other col- 
leges, where they will begin higher up the scale, where they will travel 
faster, and where most of them will stay. Those of them who must live 
on their salaries cannot be expected to stay here. Conversely, those 
who stay here, those who reach the higher ranks by the desirable 
method of interstitial growth, must be men of independent income. 

The process may be clearly observed in the tutorial system, whose 
most discouraging aspect is its failure to make its appointments at- 
tractive and to give them an implication of permanence. Tutors, 
already, fall into two classes. Far too often a tutor is a young man 
who feels that he has no future at Harvard, who regards his position 
chiefly as a means of earning a living while he completes his training 
or finds a position elsewhere, and who resigns as soon as he has found 
such a position. Such men compose a perfectly recognizable group 
which shifts so rapidly that it is not unusual for a student to have 
three tutors in three years of his tutorial work. This group is balanced 
by another group, permanent or semi-permanent tutors who are a 
stable force from year to year, who have no pressing need for advance- 
ment — who have incomes of their own. The current sets in their 
direction: necessarily their numbers will increase. In one way this 
development is bad, for it confines a vital part of instruction at Har- 
vard to one level and will deprive us of many brilliant teachers who 
must support themselves. In one way it is good, for it assures us 
better teaching than the University can pay for. Good or bad, it is 
a fact : teaching at Harvard seems likely, in its lower ranks, to coalesce 
in a caste system. 

Such a stratification of the faculty is infinitely less important than 
the narrowing of the undergraduate body. The faculty will not decay 
from above, since we can always call most of the men we want for the 
higher ranks, but that the character of the student body must change 
seems obvious. Already the poor man, the man who can exist at 
Harvard only by dint of rigid economy, is all but barred from entering. 
A few more years of travel on our present course will quite close the 
gates to him. Harvard’s loss will be great. Among the leaders in 
American life, among the most prominent men in the arts, sciences 
and professions, are many score who were poor boys at Harvard. 
Their desire was great; they came, in response, to such assurances as 
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Byron Hurlbut’s, they profited much from Harvard and gave much in 
return. They went out into the world shaped by Harvard, so we have 
liked to believe, and we have found in them no cause for shame. They 
will not be coming any more. 

Perhaps the world has moved so far that Harvard can no longer 
trouble itself about the boy who comes from the fringe of economic 
respectability. Perhaps Harvard always imposed upon him an intol- 
erable tax of opportunities foregone because of poverty, of health 
menaced by double labor, of unavoidable humiliation and nervous 
strain hardly to be borne. Perhaps, toward the best of all possible 
Harvards, it is desirable for the poor boy to aspire less high, and to 
content himself with a college better accommodated to his purse. 
Perhaps. Then what of other boys, more comfortably born, the sons 
of Harvard men who were desirable in that simpler college but who 
have found in the outside world no position that will pay them more 
than ten thousand a year? On that income it is doubtless still tempo- 
rarily possible to send one’s son to Harvard and to give him most of the 
advantages that the college offers. But what if one has two sons of 
college age? There was lately some apprehension in the press lest the 
sons of Harvard men might be unable to meet the lowly requirements 
of the entrance examinations: well, how many sons of Harvard men 
will hereafter be unable to meet the financial requirements of the 
House plan? Fathers in the consular and diplomatic services, in the 
scientific and research departments of the government, fathers who 
are artists or writers or editors or professors, who are professional and 
business men outside the metropolises — how many of them can send 
their sons to this gaudier, this infinitely more impressive Harvard 
than they knew? 

The Graduate harps on this arbitrary sum because it really seems to 
express the limit above which the selection of Harvard men must soon 
be made. He believes that natural, impersonal selection oe 
must operate here as elsewhere. He believes that the necessitarian, 
signs point in this direction, that the forces are already on ne 
at work and far advanced. If he is right, it is best to admit the fact 
and face it honestly. But if he is right, why — yes, Dr. Flexner, 
Harvard is being converted to the support of the plutocracy. 

For, observe, no other selection operates: the basis is a strict finan- 
cial one. The Graduate thinks of an infant to whom he recently 
mailed a christening cup. The child is the son of a man who was in 
the Graduate’s class, the war class, 1918. His father came back to 
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Harvard, where he had had some success and had seemed a desirable 
person, for that strange, intense year of 1919-20. He took his degree 
with honors, won a prize or two, was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He 
seemed to be very much the sort of man that Harvard liked to have 
about — intelligent, original, promising. He went out into the world 
and began his career, in a vocation which is socially honorable 
and indispensable to civilization but not exceedingly remunerative, 
Within four years he was listed in Who’s Who in America (this is not, 
the Graduate realizes, an exalted criterion, but — in a plutocracy — 
it has its uses), and he has been since that time a person of prominence 
and leadership in his vocation. Only, at 35, he has reached just about 
the maximum income, eight thousand dollars a year, that his vocation 
offers. Will his son be able to go to Harvard? Unless heredity is quite 
beyond conjecture, the child will have the originality and intelligence 
that made the father desirable here. If there is an aristocracy of intel- 
ligence or one of leadership, the boy was born to it. And yet, the 
father, who got comfortably through Harvard on six hundred dollars 
a year must pay, on his son’s behalf, about two thousand dollars a year 
for the same comfort. Will it be possible? The Graduate thinks that 
it will not be. And, he thinks, no expansion on the riverbank can 
compensate Harvard for what it has lost. 

Here dissenters will doubtless tell the Graduate that the crisis has 
been faced and safely passed. Prizes and scholarships, he will be told, 
But lo! the | have gone up proportionately to the rise in cost of living. 
scholarship = he brilliant man, he will be assured, still finds his way 
made smooth before him. 

What does he say in reply? Merely, that all this is not true. During 
the past ten years, prizes have been increased: they have not been 
doubled. Scholarships have been increased and there are more of 
them: they have not doubled and there are not twice as many. 
Whereas, in ten years, the cost of living at Harvard has more than 
doubled; on the average, it has more nearly tripled. The amount 
a man might win in a scholarship has been a steadily diminishing 
fraction of the total amount necessary to pay his way. If a man re- 
mains at Harvard, this growing discrepancy forces him to do more 
and more work for pay, in the hours of his study or leisure, and to do 
it for wages which have by no means kept pace with the increase. The 
Graduate has this year employed several students, in various capaci- 
ties, at rates that have not changed since 1916. The student must 
work more and study less than he did ten years ago — and must there- 
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fore eventually fall behind in the Rank List and so be ineligible for 
any scholarship at all. The alternative is to withdraw from Harvard; 
more realistically, not to come at all. Moreover, if there has been a 
sizable group of men who must have scholarship aid and work their 
way besides, there has been a larger group who could afford Harvard, 
when its costs were moderate, and share its life completely without 
scholarships or outside work. They must now try to obtain scholar- 
ships, competing with the impecunious for an insufficient number 
which will pay an insignificant portion of their expenses. Some will 
succeed. Some will compete with the impecunious for jobs also. More 
will accept the logic of natural selection and will go elsewhere for their 
college years. And so this avenue, too, leads back to the ten thousand 
a year caste — to the plutocracy. 

Furthermore, the Graduate feels that a certain disingenuousness 
has characterized the attitude of the authorities toward the problem. 
There is, for instance, the pretty graph which makes out Through the 
that rents are actually lower in the Houses than they ials’ eyes 
were under the old system. Doubtless there are back rooms at the 
Copley-Plaza with cost less than the royal suite at the Ritz-Carleton, 
but impecunious Harvard men seldom made a practice of living on the 
Gold Coast. In 1915, a room could be had in College House for $45 a 
year, in Grays for $60 or $75, and in such a superior place as Gannett 
House for $90. A room may now be rented in a House for $300. One 
remembers the perfect impartiality of the English law, which forbade 
the beggar and the millionaire alike to sleep in doorways. Above a 
minimum which the poor man cannot afford, the rents of Harvard 
rooms are perfectly adjusted to the student’s purse. The House Plan, 
we were told, would insure a finer democracy by cutting across social 
lines and throwing together in beautiful fellowship Harvard men of all 
classes and conditions. Was there some care to make sure that this 
beneficent process should take place above the level of ten thousand 
a year? 

A great many of the applications for the Houses, a month ago, asked 
for rooms at the lower rentals. A majority of the rejections were 
made on the ground that these cheap rooms were exhausted. With 
these rejections we face the problem in its simplest terms. What 
about these students who cannot afford to live in the Houses, who in 
fact have been rejected for the Houses because they cannot? Nothing, 
one feels, need be added to that question. The Houses are now the 
core of Harvard, designed to offer the best of Harvard to its sons, 
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destined to become more and more the invisible Harvard that is the 
best of all. Yet we reject many men for these Houses on the sole 
ground that they cannot afford to live in them. What is the attitude 
of the authorities toward these men? What is their place and future 
at Harvard? What is to be done about them? One solution suggests 
itself: let their fathers make ten thousand a year. 

Elsewhere in this issue of the Macazine, Mr. Homans quotes the 
plaintive remark of a Harvard official who resented criticism of the 
House rentals. The gentleman is a member of the Corporation and 
the Graduate finds his remark symptomatic of the transvaluation of 
Harvard values that, most strangely, has taken place. The Univer- 
sity, he said with a gentle patience, was making, from the House 
rentals, only one half per cent on its money. The Graduate re- 
members, from the simpler Harvard, another remark that dealt with 
fractional per cents. Mr. Eliot spoke of “‘ the noble quintessence of the 
New England character.’ It was somehow bound up with efforts to 
make more, safely, from the University funds. “A quarter of a per 
cent,’ he said, “‘means a new professorship.”’ Today it means, to one 
member of the Corporation, a galling comparison with the profits of 
investment trusts. 

Mr. Eliot declared also, ‘The poorest and the richest students are 
equally welcome here, provided that with their poverty or their 
wealth they bring capacity, ambition, and purity.” Well, they no 
longer seem to be. One does not venture to guess why. One merely 
notes the fact and asks if anything is to be done. 

The Graduate, heaven knows, is no Amos come from among the 
herdmen of Takoa to rhapsodize about three transgressions and about 
Remedies — [ours below Anderson Bridge. Locusts and wild honey 
Wholly — have always seemed to him an abhorrent fare — and yet! 
en al yet he knows that he is voicing a dissatisfaction and 
a fear that are common to many Harvard men. He has heard them 
expressed, this last year or two, in many parts of the country, by men 
of various classes from °75 to 30. He is saying here only what many 
have asked him to say. It may be the complaint of a small part of the 
graduate body, perhaps even of a reactionary and disaffected part. 
But it is founded on a recognition of facts that are available to any 
one’s scrutiny. There has been a great willingness to ignore these 
facts or to color them in surprising ways. That is not, with facts, the 
healthiest way. 

The Graduate has no program of amelioration or reform. Or nearly 
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none... Harvard College is in a fair way to becoming a plutocracy, 
merely a phutocracy. It says to the poor man: Harvard shall be 
denied to you unless you belong to the first three groups of the Rank 
List, in which case we will give you a scholarship that will sometimes 
suffice to pay your tuition; the rest of your expenses you are free to 
make by labor which will force you to drop out of the first three groups. 
It says to the man of small means: You must compete for scholarships 
already insufficient to take care of the poor men, and so you must 
expect less of the invisible Harvard than previously you might have 
received. It will soon say to both of them, like the gate that roused 
the mirth of the Lampoon: Closed.... 

Well, we might develop a caste of sizars or servitors. They were 
once important in the English universities, which should be a per- 
suasive argument in their favor. A number of great men came from 
that caste, at one time or another, and if they suffered psychic wounds, 
why, doubtless, the education of a great man is worth a neurosis. 

Or we might build a Poverty row: a new unit to be called Christ’s 
Hospital, perhaps, or even Thoreau House. Heraldry would be 
omitted from its decorations, the expense of wormholing would be 
saved, and, for thrift as well as architectual distinction, it would 
be modeled on Hemenway, the Gordon McKay Laboratory, or the 
Briggs Cage. Its library could be selected from the more inexpensive 
editions, and chairs could be brought in from Grand Rapids. There 
need be no appropriation for floodlighting or the ringing of bells. It 
would be, merely, an unpretentious House, designed for the sole 
purpose of providing sound, comfortable, and warm rooms at an 
annual charge of $75 each. Perhaps a milloinaire could be found who 
was willing to believe the students of a college quite as permanent a 
source of distinction as its architecture. One danger, however, might 
still threaten the existence of Thoreau House. It might be swamped 
under a rush of undergraduates who desired to live more cheaply than 
they now must. 

Or, finally, we might stop building for a while. We have so ear- 
nestly imitated the apartment trade that it might be well to accept | 
one of its criteria and recognize the saturation point. We have the 
buildings now; with them assured, may we not properly concern our- 
selves about the men who are to live in them? We might solemnly de- 

clare a five or ten years’ truce, during which we should devote all 
gifts to the increase of our scholarships, or to the lowering of our fixed 
charges. The Graduate has sometimes had reveries of living to see, 
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framed on the mantel of some gentler dean, a letter which asked per- 
mission to contribute five million dollars toward making Harvard 
possible for men of little means. This is probably no more than a day 
dream, and the cross-fertilization of the plutocracy seems unlikely to 
appeal to donors. The spirit of a university is not tangible; it lacks 
the visible dignity of brick. Still, it might be possible to dedicate 
a row of monoliths, each one in the name of some donor to the 
invisible Harvard: 









In recognition of Horatio Nelson’s gift of ten million dollars to 
Harvard College, whereby a thousand men who would otherwise 
have been condemned to lesser colleges are every year accorded 
the privileges of Harvard on a complete equality with children of 
the rich. 

One perceives the defects in such plans as these. The Graduate, 
wearily, supposes that even Thoreau House is a Utopian idea. Let it 
go. But, if we are not quite reconciled to becoming only a plutocracy, 
if Harvard is not to lose forever something that was lovely and desir- 
able in its past and fundamental in its nature, then vigorous thinking 
must be done and vigorous action must be taken. Now — before it is 
too late. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
THE WINTER TERM 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR 


To some members of the University, at least, the opening of the new Faculty 
Club of Harvard University has seemed the most important event of the 
term. From many points of view, no doubt, it is. It is something, certainly, } 
to replace the old Colonial Club, which never managed in recent years to be 
in any real sense either a Faculty Club or a very attractive meeting place 
for any purpose, by a well-designed and well-decorated clubhouse primarily 
devoted to the use of the Faculty. The real value of the Club is more than 
that, however, and as the days pass it is becoming more and more clear that 





the new organization is going to be in a positive sense a definite aid in the 
major work of the University. It was organized in order that it might accom- 
plish this, of course, but there were sceptics enough who felt that it might not 
find its place at once, or that its place might be less essential than its sup- 
porters liked to hope. 

From several aspects the Faculty Club is of fundamental value at Harvard. 
For one thing any means of increasing the comfort and convenience with 
which a member of the Faculty may live, contributes definitely to the solution 
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of one of the great and continuing problems of Harvard or any other Univer- 
sity — the problem of making life at the University attractive, whatever its 
drawbacks, to the men it would like to enlist. This point, to be sure, is of 





relatively limited significance — if the Cambridge city government should 
reduce the tax rate or build better sidewalks or if there were a better theatre 
in Cambridge or better service on the Boston Elevated, the professor’s lot 
might be made a happier one and the University thereby benefited. But the 
Faculty Club is much more than an alleviation of the penalties of an aca- 
demic career; its real function comprises much else. There has been for a long 
time, for example, altogether too much difficulty in the way of any one who 
conceived of the University not simply as a place in which to teach a specialty 
but as one in which the work of an individual was made better and his know- 
ledge richer by his contact with specialists in other fields and active teachers 
with other methods and aims. The size of the University inevitably makes it 
natural for its officers to tend to form smaller groups, and, following the line 
of least resistance, to base these groups usually on membership in the same 
department or at least on a common interest in one branch of learning. Such 
groupings are desirable — indispensable, perhaps — but they do leave some- 
thing more to be sought for. Many a chemist, for example, might profit by 
knowing something of his colleague, a critic of poetry, too often cut off from 
him by the impossibility of ““knowing every one” and the ease of making 
acquaintances among other chemists rather than among students of liter- 
ature. The same thing applies to men in all fields; at least so far as its expres- 
sion in any tangible means of social contact is concerned, the idea of a Univer- 
sity as based in part on the chance for free intercourse among scholars in all 
fields has been relatively little asserted here. The Faculty Club goes far to 
remedy the situation. Any member of the University who joins it has at 
least the opportunity to see much more of his colleagues than he otherwise 
would. If there is no constraint to form new friendships or associations, there 
is at least no hindrance to it. 

In still another way the Club is important. It has been said that Harvard, 
or any other college near a large city, has a great advantage in that its officers 
are likely to be in close relations with non-academic society, may easily join 
non-academic clubs, and by seeing more of the interests of other men become 
broader and more “humanized” — and, by implication, better teachers — 
than the professor who is by geographical limitations restricted narrowly in 
his friendships. Even if all this is true, there are attendant disadvantages. 
Many teachers at Harvard live at a distance from Cambridge. Many are so 
much involved in the life of other communities that they take little part in 
the life of Harvard, except in the classroom or laboratory. Wherever this is 
too much the case the University, in the broadest sense, loses something. The 
Faculty Club should help -- and seems actually to be helping — to restore a 
balance. To lunch there is easy and natural for many teachers who otherwise 
might see little of the day-to-day circle of Harvard. Even lunching now and 
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again with his colleagues may tie an individual into closer relation with the 
total life of the institution. We shall continue to have “solitary” members of 
the Faculty, and men who handicap themselves and others because they see 
and know too little of anything beyond the limits of their own niches. But 
we shall have fewer of them than before, now that there is a Faculty Club, 
Its success measured by the number of men who use it and enjoy it every day 
has been twice what any of its organizers dared to predict. Far from having 
to seek members, it has already more than were counted upon, and there is a 
waiting list for every class of membership in which the number to be admitted 
is limited. These are signs of promise, and they affect far larger issues than 
the general desirability of supplying the teachers at the University with good 
food and a comfortable place to read, talk, and smoke. 

The applications of undergraduates for rooms in the five new residential 
Houses to open next year and the curiously complicated task of selecting 
those to be admitted to each House and of assigning them to rooms, absorbed 
much energy during January and February. It seems hardly possible to draw 
from the whole affair any very profound or necessarily valid conclusions as to 
the House Plan in general, but a few items of possible significance did appear. 
For one thing, the Houses as a whole were oversubscribed — the total number 
of students applying for rooms exceeded the number of rooms available. This 
seems to be safe evidence that the Houses and the House Plan are being re- 
garded by the undergraduates with favor, or, at least, without hostility. 
Among the applicants were many men now living at home, which is a highly 
encouraging symptom if the idea that “‘residence” is a desirable feature of a 
college course has any meaning. On the other hand it was discouraging to see 
apparent signs that many students in applying for rooms in the Houses were 
considering in making their choices no factors other than the purely material. 
The personality of the staffs, the part of the organization of the.Houses on 
which perhaps most time and care has been spent, seemed to be to most ap- 
plicants of less moment than, say, the size of the rooms, their decoration, and, 
above all, whether they were in brand new buildings or in old ones. Compli- 
cating the problem of assignment, too, and also in its way a disheartening 
element, was the blitheness with which undergraduates who had applied for 
this or that House and had been admitted, proceeded to change their minds 
in favor of some other, led either by a desire to go with a particular group of 
classmates or simply by a theory as to the size of bathrooms or the relative 
noisiness of the traffic here or there. All this means, of course, is that students 
have not yet learned to think of the Houses in terms very different from those 
in which they have always thought about college dormitories. After all, there 
is probably little reason why they should — yet. If anything in connection 
with the House Plan must take time it is the building up of a feeling for 
the Houses as distinct entities, with characteristics more important than sit- 
uation, architecture, age, or nearness to classrooms. Similarly, perhaps. it 
must take time to drive home the meaning of the tutorial staffs as essential 
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parts of the House, and essential factors in the problem of making a wise 
choice of one by an applicant for admission. But it is well that all concerned 
should see that the House Plan in its fullest sense is as yet not completely 
developed, that its ultimate importance is not wholly realized by the under- 
graduates, and that wise planning and, where possible, leadership, are neces- 
sary if it is to achieve its goal. This does not mean that the Houses are not 
working well, and will not work well — it means simply that the House Plan, 
like every other venture worth pursuing, must be given thought and care if it 
is to prosper as it should. Its educational potentialities are probably not en- 
tirely visualized — if they are to be realized, any straw which points the wind 
is worth observing. 

The Houses were, as has been said, oversubscribed, yet when the final as- 
signments had been made there were still rooms unallotted, and more appli- 
cants left out than would have been the case had it been possible to find an 
occupant for every room available for assignment. Some criticism has been 
directed against the scale of prices established by the University for rooms in 
the Houses, and it has been charged that it was because the prices were too 
high that suites were left vacant and students were left without suites. This 
is in part true. In every House the demand for the cheaper rooms was larger 
than could be met; if price had not entered into the problem at all fewer 
names would be on the waiting list for the Houses. On the other hand it 
should be said that price was by no means the only difficulty in the way of 
admitting all those who wished to be taken in. Two students asking for a 
double suite, or one applying for a room alone, or a group of four or five looking 
for quarters together, were inevitably left out if no accommodations of the 
size needed were to be had, even though suites of other capacities were un- 
assigned. Such cases may not have been numerous, but there were some, and 
to blame the price scale and nothing else for every failure to secure a room in 
a House, is to exaggerate a little. There are various points of view from which 
the scale of prices may be considered as good or bad. If it be held that it is 
the duty of the University to provide quarters in a House for every student 
who wishes to enter one, whatever his ability to pay, then clearly the price 
scale should be based on the students’ means rather than on any other consid- 
eration. On the other hand, if it be said that the suites in the Houses should, 
since no student is required to live there, be priced without reference to what 
individual undergraduates can afford but in agreement with the prices asked 
for similar accommodations elsewhere, making allowance also for the value 
represented by the participation in the common rooms and library of the 
House in question, it then ceases to be a matter of concern if some men cannot 
or will not pay enough, so long as there are a sufficient number who do. The 
fixing of prices for rooms in the Houses is something, like nearly everything 
else about the House Plan, in which the experience of at least one year will 
give the surest grounds for action. 

Mr. Harkness’s generosity toward the Houses was exemplified again re- 
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cently in his gift of funds to make it possible for Russell Hall, which was to be 
incorporated in Adams House, to be torn down and replaced by a new build- 
ing. Whatever its merits in and for itself, Russell Hall as a part of a House 
made up of Randolph Hall, Westmorly Hall, and a new building, was an 
architectural stumbling block, and it was hard to see how Adams House, with 
Russell Hall, could measure up to any reasonably harmonious standard of 
design. Now there will be built in place of Russell a new building which will, 
at least, go better with its neighbors, and, it is safe to hope, do a great deal to 
make the appearance of Adams House what it should be. It would be short- 
sighted policy to neglect the importance of a high standard of architecture 
for the Houses, and Mr. Harkness’s newest gift shows his awareness of this. 
After all, if one possible use of the Houses is to be their accustoming of their 
members to a cultured sort of living; if good taste is to be, as it should, a by- 
product of a college education; then the more taste there is shown in their 
planning, the more likely they are to achieve their full purpose. No one 
maintains that any one was ever made over merely by living in a beautiful 
building; on the other hand it is possible to believe that to live in a beautiful 
building may have an influence and an educational value no less definite be- 
cause subtle. Also, of course, Lowell House and Dunster House having won 
favor for their architecture, the other Houses must be carefully built unless 
there is to grow up an unfortunate general tendency to rank one or two higher 
than the others — a ranking which would be undesirable in any case but par- 
ticularly so if it were based merely on differences in architectural quality. The 
more equal in attractiveness the seven Houses opening next autumn can be 
made, the more easy it will be for them to select the students they want and 
need and the more smoothly the House Plan will run. Inevitably there will 
always be— probably there always should be — differences among the 
Houses. One may come to be sought out especially by students in a particular 
field, while another attracts most often men with other central interests. 
Each should, of course, develop an individuality and, from one point of view 
or another, seem to excel or fall below the others. It would be unfortunate, 
though, if one should ever be regarded generally as the “‘best’’ house, the one 
which every undergraduate would normally name as his first choice. If one 
obviously had better and more beautiful buildings than the rest there would 
of course be a tendency to prefer it, regardless of the real advantages which 
might be hidden elsewhere under less attractive exteriors. The replacement 
of Russell Hall, therefore, is a matter of fundamental interest. By insuring 
that Adams House will hold its own architecturally in comparison with the 
other units, Mr. Harkness’s most recent gift does much to pave the way for 
the success of the House Plan. 

The appointment of Delmar Leighton, ’19, as Dean of Freshmen is the 
first step in what promises to be a radical change in the administration of the 
College. It has been recognized for some time that the transition from school 
to college is difficult, and that the first year at Harvard presents to many men 
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unusual obstacles, not because they are inadequately prepared but because 
the problem of adjustment to new conditions and fitting into the life of a Uni- 
versity rather than a school is too large. Then, at the end of the year came an- 
other problem with the beginning of tutorial work and of an educational sys- 
tem allowing more liberty to the individual and putting more responsibility 
upon him. There have been, of course, for years now Assistant Deans in 
charge of Freshmen, and Freshman advisers, and much time and effort has 
been spent in working out means to aid the student in his first year at Harvard. 
The advice of the schools has been followed. Work has been planned for 
Freshmen with the aim not only of relating it intelligently to what they have 
done at school but also of making it lead naturally forward to their needs as 
upperclassmen. But too often the task of caring for the Freshmen had to be 
done by officers of the University whose chief concern was with the college as 
a whole or with other branches of it, and even the most enthusiastic observers 
have had to admit that the system now and then left a good deal to be desired. 

Mr. Leighton’s appointment means that hereafter all that relates to the 
housing and advising of Freshmen will be under the charge of a man of long 
experience in administrative work at Harvard, who will now be able to devote 
himself to the affairs of Freshmen as no one in the past has been able to do. 
With the Freshmen living in the Yard, with two Assistant Deans as before 
handling the details of discipline, with the Union as a common dining place 
and meeting place for first-year students, Mr. Leighton has the necessary 
equipment and staff with which to build. The possibilities are many — for 
one thing there seems to be a good chance that a way may be found to bring 
Freshmen into closer and more informal contact with the members of the 
Faculty who instruct them. The Union might well become for Freshmen to 
some extent a counterpart of what it is hoped that the dining halls and com- 
mon rooms of the Houses will become for their members. At the very least, 
delegating the affairs of Freshmen to one officer whose chief work it will be 
to solve so far as they may be solved the peculiar problems which face be- 
ginners at Harvard, should do much to make easy and profitable the intro- 
duction to the first year at college and should prepare men to get the maxi- 
mum benefit from the rest of their course. Mr. Leighton’s work will be im- 
portant not only to Freshmen but to the college as a whole. The Houses, the 
tutors, and the entire educational scheme of things depend largely on the ma- 
terial supplied by each Freshman class. Wise guidance, shrewd planning, and 
the application to the first year of methods which work well later in college, 
all seem necessary if the Freshman year is to be made all that it should. The 
office of Dean of Freshmen should at once become one of essential value at 
Harvard, and Mr. Leighton’s work is sure to represent not only an experiment 
worth watching but also a definite development in our scheme of educating 
undergraduates. 








STUDENT LIFE 
By Grorce C. Homans, 32 
Undergraduate Editor 

This column is founded on the fallacy 
that something happens in Harvard Col- 
lege. Nothing ever does. There is no 
“undergraduate life.” We pay our money 
and we go to classes in the noble but too 
uncritical hope that the Administration 
knows how to educate us or can show us 
how to educate ourselves. If more of us re- 
membered that, as Bernard Shaw points 
out in the case of doctors, the teaching 
profession, in spite of its flavor of the 
“higher things,’ contains just the same 
proportion of mediocre ability as any other 
profession — or rather a larger proportion, 
since it is very badly paid — we would 
suffer fewer illusions about just what we 
are getting for our money. Nothing ever 
happens and, as is always the case in 
large, loose, and childish social bodies, 
rumor becomes both more amusing and 
more illuminating than the truth. This 
column is in grave danger of becoming 
“written out,” and it is only by interpret- 
ing its function most liberally that it has 
anything to say at all. 

Furthermore, if anything has happened 
during the last three months at Cam- 
bridge, it has been just what always hap- 
pens. Little is heard above the roar of the 
rivetters. The Crimson never made good 
its threat to follow up with others more 
violent its first tirade against the much 
maligned and much neglected Naval and 
Military The 
squabble between “militarism” and the 
“fine arts” The 
Cambridge School of the Drama has 
stopped talking and is quietly crowding 
the Naval R.O.T.C. out of the Rogers 
Building by the simple and effective 
device of accumulating scenery therein. 
The usual riot has taken place on the sub- 
way that leads to Cambridge from hockey 
games at the Boston “Garden.” We 
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has simmered down. 
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“Harvard Indifferents’”’ are apt to be 
scornful of the “‘tradition-establishing im- 
maturities” of the “fresh-water”’ colleges, 
but, as a matter of fact, we have a queer 
psychological twist of our own, which 
establishes just as many traditions just as 
solidly as any among the co-eds. And 
according to the present fashion in tradi- 
tions at Harvard, a riot will take place 
whenever two or three are gathered to- 
gether in her name on the Boston El]. As 
usual too, the Lampoon has received 
nation-wide free publicity for a cartoon, 
which on this occasion showed our “scrub 
women” 
money Corliss Lamont, Esq., raised to 


somewhat exhilarated by the 
right their wrongs. The cartoon was 
neither well drawn nor amusing, but what 
earthly difference does it make? If a col- 
it should be 


“ 


immature,” 
“immature” for notice. 


lege paper is 
considered too 
This Lampoon-baiting has become simply 
another tradition. It is one of the few 
dealings in life in which all parties con- 
“‘scrub women” 
well- 


cerned are satisfied. The 
feel the ennobling warmth of 
scrubbed characters; Mayor Russell of 
Cambridge, who made the traditional ap- 
propriate statement of indignation, collars 
the solid “scrub woman” vote; the Lam- 
poon sales-graph goes up at a sharp angle; 
and no one had any use for Corliss Lamont 
et al, anyhow. Perhaps the most amusing 
and most idiotic event to take place 
recently was that of the group of under- 
graduates who tossed grapefruit — inci- 
dentally with very poor aim — at Rudy 
Vallee during one of his appearances at 
the Metropolitan Theater in Boston. The 
locally accepted rumor says that the 
grapefruit surprised Rudy as he was 
crooning: “Please give me something to 
remember you by.” The truth has less 
poetic justice. 

The “ House Plan” is still the all in all of 
Harvard talk, just as it is expected to be 
the all in all of Harvard life. It has been 
such a boon to the Boston hostess trying 
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to open up a particularly silent sophomore 
at dinner that as a topic of conversation it 
has been done to death. There is little 
excuse for broaching it here again. 

It faced the most important test of 
public opinion in its career when the ap- 
plication blanks for the newer Houses were 
sent out late in December. Now, on the 
morning after Election Day, the Houses 
seem to have come out rather better than 
expected. The undergraduates, if they 
had had courage and organization, and 
had believed that their masters, instead of 
knowing what they were talking about, 
were indulging a well-recognized and 
deep-rooted form of building-mania, could 
have boycotted the whole show. As it 
turned out, there were a few more applica- 
tions than there were rooms to be filled. 
The great majority of these, however, 
were applications for the lower priced 
rooms. As predicted there was a striking 
dearth of demand for the expensive suites. 
Another feature of the applications was 
the preference shown for Eliot House, 
Professor Merriman’s castle by the river, 
next to the Anderson Bridge. Eliot House 
gained in the undergraduate subconscious 
by being the only entirely new house to be 
filled this year. Its applicants imagined, 
somewhat unintelligently, that in a new 
name and a new building they would find 
something which the old freshman dormi- 
tories — which make up the largest part of 
the other houses — lacked. They won’t; 
the accommodations in the new and old 
constructions are nearly alike. Still an- 
other feature of the application period, 
a result of the popularity of Eliot House, 
was the occasional use by the other 
House-Masters of what were really re- 
cruiting-sergeant methods — or as close as 
professors with a certain presence could 
come to recruiting-sergeant methods — in 
desperate competition to fill their rooms. 

The question of filling the houses can be 
reduced to a syllogism. 1. To the total 
rooming sp: ce of the collegé at least three 
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new houses of capacity of two hundred 
men apiece have been added, to say no- 
thing of smaller construction. 2. To com- 
pensate for this only one full dormitory — 
Claverly — has been withdrawn from the 
use of undergraduates. (The Freshmen 
do not count because their old dormitories 
on the river are balanced by their new 
dormitories in the Yard.) 3. Therefore, if 
the houses are to be filled up, the popula- 
tion which formerly lived in more or less 
respectable boarding-houses will have to 
be drawn on heavily. 4. These are the 
men who, for one reason or another, can 
least easily afford money for fancy rooms. 
But. 5. The prices of rooms in the new 
houses are on the average higher than 
what the college has been used to in the 
past. This seems to me a dilemma. The 
House Plan has increased the cost of living 
in Harvard College. Is that a good thing 
for a democratic education? 

To insure the houses being as full as 
possible, the Administration has quietly 
been indulging in a process of “plugging 
the leaks” — seeing that available out- 
side boarding-houses are filled with grad- 
uate students or otherwise removed from 
the undergraduate market. But this can- 
not go on indefinitely, and it is easy to 
imagine the Administration arbitrarily 
ordering hold-outs either to get in the 
House Plan or get out of college. As 
a matter of fact it is understood that after 
a year of trial two thirds of the group of 
prize club men which was the glory of 
Lowell House find the House Plan has too 
little to offer and too much to ask, and 
are moving out to some establishment 
equivalent to Mrs. Mooney’s. 

Several compensations and explanaticns 
for the high cost of House Plan living have 
been advanced. One is that in the case of 
the more needy students in the houses 
scholarships will be arranged as rebates on 
their room rent. But all the scholarships 
were in full use even in the days before the 
need for them was thus increased. An- 
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other explanation is that even with room 
prices as they are, the University only 
makes one half of one per cent ‘on its 
money.’ I do not know what upkeep 
comes to, and the administration has been 
forced to make an arrangement with the 
City of Cambridge whereby our more re- 
cent buildings do not go tax-free, but of 
““money ”’ in question was given 
A third is that the 
Houses were designed to fall in with 


course the 
to the University. 


a future standard of luxury. Now why 
should the present pay for the future, 
especially since any such future is fairly 
hypothetical at a time when the stock 
market has not yet “turned the corner’’? 
And, given adequate plumbing, mere 
luxury seems to have little educational 
value, especially by New England 
standards. 

The worst feature of the rent situation 
was the raising of prices for some of the 
rooms in the old Freshman dormitories, 
notably Gore, when they became Houses 
instead of Halls. One of this year’s fresh- 
men waited on the head of one of the new 
Houses and asked diffidently: 

‘Sir, how much does an Enonomus plant 
cost?” 

Said the professor, somewhat taken 
aback, “Why?” 

**Well, sir, I have a room this year in 
Gore Hall. I like my room. It’s a nice 
room. I'd like to keep it. But next year 
it’s going to be in John Winthrop House, 
not Gore Hall, and it’s going to cost a 
hundred dollars more, and all they’ve done 
is to put an Enonomus plant under the 
window. How much does an Enonomus 
plant cost?” 

So much for the real estate racket. For 
the rest, I wish to go on record now as an 
undergraduate as believing that, with the 
exceptions of the vital cost question and 
the rather intangible love of external 
pomp and circumstance which the au- 
thorities display in connection with it, 
the “House Plan” has a future full of 
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promise. Every one considers it a “good 
thing” without being quite able to ex- 
plain why, except in vague phrases about 
“social structure.” It is what can be 
made of the House Plan, rather than 
what it actually is, that has promise. 
The real trouble with this noble experi- 
ment is that its authors have talked 
too long and too loudly about virtues 
which can only at some time in the dim 
future be shown to belong to it. Their big 
talk has only made matters worse, when, 
in the few instances when they have tried 
to make good their bluff, their efforts have 
taken the most trivial form. For example, 
the Stradivarius quartet, soon after 
Christmas, gave a very lovely concert in 
Dunster House dining-room. So far the 
house scored. But inside the entrance to 
the dining-room there is a glass case with 
a brand-new football mounted inside it 
and whitewashed: 

Dunster 7 

Lowell 6 

Nov. 20, 1930 
Cannot you imagine an old grad years 
from now making a pilgrimage to Dunster 
dining-room and standing in front of the 
case with one hand on his ample gold 
watch chain and the other on the shoulder 
of his boy (who will be an hereditary 
Dunster man, of course) and saying: 

“T ran wild with that football through 
the whole Lowell team back there. The 
whole college cheered as we put House 
Spirit on the map.” 

Then there is the family in charge of 
one of the Houses which sends out invita- 
tions which begin: 


The Master and Mrs. 
request the pleasure of your company 
at tea, etc. 





There are so few interesting titles in the 
United States! 

In the classical calm of Lowell House, of 
course, is the inner sanctum of the Oxford 
Movement in Harvard University which 
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is to me the abomination of abominations. 
If it had confined itself to summoning 
undergraduates in alphabetical order to 
the awful condescensions of their Dons, 
in High Table assembled once a week, it 
would have been well enough, but it has 
taken, too, to high tea cum débutantes. 

It was always suspected that the House 
Plan was more of an architectural satur- 
nalia than anything else. Time has proved 
this true. Enough erudition has been 
wasted on the coats-of-arms on our gables 
to support three courses in Comparative 
Literature. The Oxford Movement is at 
its noblest in heraldry, something like 
a beer baron after he has seen his name in 
the Birthday honors. The money is paltry 
without the aristocracy. President Dun- 
ster of Harvard for whom Dunster House 
was named seems to have been a crestless 
poor relation of the patrician Dunsters. 
But we were not sufficiently proud of our 
sentimental descent from “‘honest yeo- 
man stock” and the story goes that, after 
three centuries Dunster House bought 
from the College of Heralds for eighty 
pounds the right to use the Dunster arms: 


“Hark! the Herald’s 
College sings 
As they fake our 
Quarterings.”’ 


And it was a dark day by the side of the 
Charles when an alumnus pointed out 
that the arms of Harvard University on 
one of the Houses was set in a lozenge, and 
that a lozenge in heraldry signifies a 
spinster. 

“And couldn’t we think of Alma Mater 
as a spinster?” was the answer. 

“That, sir, would cast aspersions on 
her sons!” came the crushing rejoinder. 
The alumnus had the authorities coming 
and going. The lozenge was changed. 

But the scaffolding that has steadily 
remained around the coats-of-arms of the 
Houses cannot blind any one to the obvi- 
ous limitations of their architecture. The 
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President of the University in his Annual 
Report seemed glad that “the architects 
have succeeded in giving to new structures 
the semblance of age.’” This apparently 
has been achieved not so much by driving 
nails into tables to represent worm-holes 
as by building into the Houses large sec- 
tions of antiquity piecemeal. The new 
towers are the most conspicuous example 
of this, but all of Dunster and Lowell are 
more Massachusetts and Hollis than 
themselves, and a particularly striking 
frieze of cattle skulls which appears over 
the door of Holden Chapel, reappears in 
the middle wing of Lowell. Every so often 
in modern Harvard architecture we are 
haunted by an unpleasant sense of having 
seen the same thing somewhere before. 
Now, in the hands of a good architect, 
“Georgian” need not be as stiff a form as 
that. An enormous number of new combi- 
nations inside the old proportions and 
motifs seem possible. In fact, if they are 
built of brick and given an occasional 
white facing, any buildings in any Neo- 
classic manner would probably harmonize 
with the general Harvard scheme. Some 
of our construction is more freely in- 
terpreted than the rest, but an even 
greater architectural liberty should be 
admitted as a reply to a great deal of 
pretty well-founded modernist criticism. 

The powers secular and architectural 
rather fumbled the most difficult problem 
which it was their business to solve. That 
was the harmonizing in Adams House 
of the three Gold-Coast dormitories: 
Tudor Westmorly, Jacobean Randolph, 
and Manila Bay Russell. Georgian — the 
universal panacea — was to be the castor 
oil of this architectural indigestion and the 
dose was to be a handsome pillared dining 
room between Westmorly and Russell. 
Later, it was determined to tear down 
Russell and build another Georgian dormi- 
tory there. That removed the worst 
ingredient of the indigestion, but it is 
a pity that the dining hall and the new 
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dormitory could not have been planned 
and built at one time, when one larger and 
better proportioned building might per- 
haps have been substituted for the present 
makeshift pair. 

But enough of the House Plan. I am 
talking of what is physically a fait 
accompli. Perhaps the most important 
event of the last three months is the publi- 
cation of Dean Hanford’s annual report, 
especially the section dealing with the 
Freshman year. He recommended partic- 
ularly the substitution, for the present 
pair of short-term Assistant Deans, of one 
fairly permanent Dean of Freshmen to 
unify the supervision of the first-year men 
and to give some continuity to the rela- 
tions between the headmasters of the 
preparatory schools and the college 
authorities. This reform was long overdue 
and, closely following the report, an- 
nouncement was made of the appoint- 
ment of Delmar Leighton to this newly 
created office of permanent Freshman 
Dean. Dean Hanford also recommended 
a “preceptorial”’ system for the Fresh- 
men, which is largely an amplification of 
the present scheme of Freshman advisers. 
There are to be more “preceptors”’ than 
there were “‘advisers” and they are to be 
younger men, becoming to the freshmen 
approximately what tutors are to upper 
classmen. I am afraid, though, that if 
preceptors like tutors, as Dean Hanford 
suggests, are to have conferences “devoted 
to discussion and reports on reading as- 
signed,” they will break the already over- 
loaded freshman back. The Dean also 
recommended a better grade of instructor 
in large Freshman courses, or for that 
matter everywhere in the University. He 
remembered to mention somewhere, I 
think, that “funds” were necessary. 
That is the point. ‘‘Preceptors,” ‘‘tu- 
tors,” anything will appear in good quality 
if the cash is on hand. At present, though, 
our cash is sunk in steel and bricks. And 
the result is more stupendous. 
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One of the remarks which Dean Han- 
ford dropped by the way is almost more 
interesting than anything else in the re- 
port: “Freshmen who are sufficiently pre- 
pared should be steered into more ad- 
vanced courses from the very start. From 
the printed literature the student is led to 
believe that he is confined in his choice of. 
studies merely in those listed as ‘regu- 
larly open to Freshman.’” As a matter 
of fact the big Freshman introductory 
courses are more difficult, with their long 
reading assignments and _ elaborate 
‘check-ups,’ as well as less interesting, 
than any others in college. The freshman 
year is sufficiently cut off from the rest of 
college life anyhow without over-empha- 
sizing the break. The educators talk of 
the readjustment necessary between 
school and college, but if this readjust- 
ment was made a little more brutally and 
quickly in the freshman year, the men who 
really deserve “higher” education would 
get “higher” earlier. Why not admit the 
freshmen at once to the tentative glories 
of the “House Plan’? If there were 
“freshman wings” in a not too widely 
scattered group of Houses, the Freshman 
would not be deprived of whatever ad- 
vantage there may be in knowing one’s 
own class. There is no reason why a col- 
lege should assume that the men it has 
admitted are fit in their first year for 
nothing better than an enlarged boarding- 
school. 

But this remark of Dean Hanford has 
application to the entire college curricu- 
lum as well as to the freshman year. 
Every course of study, except those which 
have to be limited in number to insure 
good instruction of a specialized kind, 
should be open with as few restrictions as 
possible, implied or explicit, to every 
member of the University. It is true that 
an undergraduate will usually be admitted 
to a course marked in the Register as 
“primarily for graduates”’ after applying 
to the instructor and giving evidence of 
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interest and ability to secure a passing 
grade, but the red-tape of getting an 
instructor’s signature on a study card and 
the mental hazard of the “primarily for 
graduates” label, keeps a great many 
undergraduates from really stimulating 
lecturing. 

On a par with this sort of narrowing is 
the policy of nearly every department in 
the college which requires, more or less 
strictly, a passing grade in the elementary 
survey course of the department before 
admission to the more “advanced” 
courses, even when the “elementary” 
course hardly scratches the ground cov- 
ered by the “‘advanced”’ course. This is 
often a hardship for men already suffi- 
ciently encumbered with required courses 
in their own field who wish to broaden 
their schedule by taking an advanced 
course in another field, and yet cannot 
afford the time for a preliminary, often 
dull, elementary course. If the Lowell 
concentration and distribution require- 
ments are to be grafted successfully on to 
the wide-open Eliot elective system, then, 
on the few occasions when we are free from 
requirements, our choice of courses should 
be as far as possible without any species of 
check. We are narrowed down enough 
already. 

As for athletics, the Harvard hockey 
team is apparently one of the best we have 
had in the last few years and has not so far 
been defeated by any college opponent. 
The decision of the Yale Athletic Associa- 
tion to end their football season every 
alternate year with the Princeton instead 
of with the Harvard game has passed off 
with little excitement. From the Yale 
point of view it has every advantage, 
because the Yale football team in recent 
years has always been forced to play Har- 
vard the week after a tiring contest with 
Princeton. And naturally Yale and Prince- 
ton have more in common for they see each 
other in New York every week-end. From 
the Harvard point of view it seems clear 


that if the H.A.A. has any self-respect it 
will not be thus bulldozed by Yale into the 
old “big three” arrangement. Nowadays 
no one pays much attention to this 
‘traditional rival” stuff anyhow. 
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Priscitta Gouau, Director of Publicity 

The Radcliffe College Alumne Fund in 
the third year of its history has announced 
that its gift to the College for 1931 will 
be used for the building of a fence of 
wrought iron and brick which will com- 
plete the enclosing of the College Yard. 
The first year gift made possible the larg- 
est lecture room in the new lecture and 
classroom building, and the money con- 
tributed during the second year has gone 
into a fund for the restoration of Fay 
House at some future date. Mrs. Earle W. 
Peckham of Worcester is chairman of the 
present committee. 

In December, the Catholic Club and 
the Menorah Society held open meetings, 
the speakers at which were professors 
from neighboring colleges. Matthew R. 
Copithorne of the English department at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
discussed certain modern Catholic poets 
before the Catholic Club on December 4, 
while Kirsopp Lake, Winn Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History at Harvard, spoke 
on “Palestine” at a well-attended Men- 
orah Society meeting on December 8. 

Radcliffe was privileged to entertain 
another representative of the Institute 
later in the month, when President Karl 
T. Compton accepted an invitation to be 
the guest of honor and principal speaker 
at the annual dinner sponsored by the 
Committee on the Encouragement of 
Scholarship of Iota Chapter, Phi Beta 
Kappa, at Radcliffe. It is customary to 
include among the guests the fifteen 
sophomores who during their freshman 
year attained the highest academic stand- 
ing. This year four girls tied for a place 
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on the list, with the result that nineteen 
were invited. President Ellen Fitz Pendle- 
ton, of Wellesley College, also gave an 
address, and greetings were presented by 
Professor William G. Howard from Alpha 
Chapter of Massachusetts, and Professor 
William T. Hastings from Alpha Chapter 
of Rhode Island. 

During the latter part of December the 
Christmas spirit held sway, manifesting 
itself in a Weinachtfest by the German 
Club; in a Christmas play and supper at 
which the sophomore class acted as hostess 
to the entire College; and in a Christmas 
tea given by the Alumnz Association 
to its members. The annual Christmas 
story competition was won this year 
by Alice Mason, 1931, of Holyoke. 
Miss Mason’s story, entitled “The Christ- 
mas Prince,’ was read by Dean Bernice 
V. Brown at the supper. This is the 
second time Miss Mason has won‘ the 
competition, the first being in her soph- 
omore year. 

On the afternoon of December 30 the 
College was hostess to the members of the 
American Historical Association at a tea 
in the new lecture building, on the occa- 
sion of the forty-fifth annual meeting of 
the Association. 

Fourteen girls were awarded swimming 
numerals at the end of a successful season. 
Of these three were seniors and three 
freshmen. Round Robin basketball flour- 
ished during the Reading and Midyear 
Periods. A team from Barnard Hall won 
the championship, defeating its rival, a 
team made up of Brookline girls, with a 
score of 54 to 20. 

In January the College opened its doors 
to the School of Foreign Affairs conducted 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
League of Women Voters. A feature of 
the three-day session was a dramatization 
of a meeting of the World Court at which 
the famous Lotus Case was tried. Presi- 
dent Ada L. Comstock took the part of 
Wilhelmina, Queen of the Netherlands, 
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and Professor Manley O. Hudson that of 
the presiding judge. 

Rabbi Harry Levi was the speaker at a 
joint open meeting of the eight greater 
Boston Menorah Societies held at Rad- 
cliffe on January 14. His subject was 
“Why I am a Jew.” 

Prom week-end, extending from Feb- 
ruary 12 to 14, was considered more 
successful than usual, not only from the 
point of view of pleasure, but financially 
as well. The success was due largely to 
Frances Freeman and Mary McDermott, 
of the senior class, and M. Elizabeth 
Butler, a member of 1932. 

The first of a series of departmental teas 
was held on Wednesday, February 18, 
with Dean Bernice V. Brown as hostess. 
Following this, members of the depart- 
ments of English, Languages and Litera- 
ture; Mathematics, Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, Social Ethics, Music and Fine 
Arts; History, Government, Economics 
and Anthropology; and Science, will in 
turn be the guests of the Curricular Com- 
mittee of the Student Government Asso- 
ciation under whose auspices the teas are 
held. 

Announcement has been made from 
the President’s office that Mr. Newton D. 
Baker, former Secretary of War under the 
late President Wilson and member of Mr. 
Hoover’s Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement, will give the address at 
the Commencement exercises on June 17. 
The Reverend Donald B. Aldrich of the 
Church of the Ascension, Tenth Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York City, will 
be the speaker at the Baccalaureate 
service on June 14. 
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Stated Meeting, October 27, 1930 


Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Curtis, Smith, Treasurer 
Shattuck. 


The President presented a vote of the 
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Board of Overseers passed at their meet- 
ing of October 20, consenting to the elec- 
tion of Edwin Crawford Kemble as Pro- 
fessor of Physics to serve from September 
1, 1980, as voted by the Corporation 
September 22. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Walter Hastings, $2067.03 
in cash, and securities valued at $1,278,127. 

From the estate of Eugene Tyler Chamberlain, 
$250. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $50,000, 
and to the General Education Board for the gift 
of $13,810.35 towards the Law School Endowment 
Fund. 

To Mr. Denman W. Ross for the gift of $3300, 
for the purchase of a painting for the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To Mr. Augustin H. Parker for the gift of 
$2816.46, to an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$1000, and to Professor Paul J. Sachs for the gift 
of $46.05 for books for the College Library. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$968.90 for research fellowships in the Medical 
School. 

To the Social Science Research Council for the 
gift of 8800 for the Department of Economics. 

To Mrs. Greely S. Curtis for the gift of $500, 
and to Miss Lucy Lowell for the gift of $50 for 
Epilepsy Research. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $400 for 
the Department of Pathology. 

To the Harvard Club of Philadelphia for the 
gift of $400 for a scholarship for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of Rochester for the gift 
of $110 towards a scholarship for 1930-31. 

To Messrs. Allston Burr and Alvah Crocker, and 
to an anonymous friend for the gifts of $250 each 
for publishing ‘Harvard Economic Studies.” 

To Mr. S. Marcus Fechheimer for the gift of 
$250 for the Kirkuk Expedition of the Semitic 
Museum. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $200 for 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $200 to- 
wards a research fellowship in the Law School. 

To Mr. Nathaniel E. Paine, Jr., for his gift 
towards the “Jay Backus Woodworth Graduate 
Scholarship Fund.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mr. 
Ernest B. Dane, ’92, for the generous gift 
of a valuable silver service for Dunster 
House. 
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The President reported the death of 
Ernest Henry Wilson, Keeper of the 
Arnold Arboretum, which occurred on the 
fifteenth of October, in the fifty-fifth year 
of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted; 


To take effect September 1, 1930: Richard Orvis 
Grisdale, as Assistant in Chemistry. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1930: William 
Gerald Humphrey, Research Fellow in Chemistry; 
William Fausset Bruce, Morris Augustus Dolliver, 
Hubert Silas Rhinesmith, William Campbell Root, 
and Cutler Delong West, Assistants in Chemistry; 
James Cowan Greenway, Jr., Associate in 
Ornithology; Elisabeth Deichmann, Assistant 
Curator of Marine Invertebrates; Carl Ellsworth 
Smith, Assistant in Psychology; Crawford Gold- 
thwait, Research Fellow in Psychology; Robert 
Lindley Murray Underhill, Instructor in Philosophy 
and Tutor in the Division of Philosophy; Lawrence 
Wilson Beals, George Kalif, Otto Frederick Kraus- 
haar, Henry Siggins Leonard, Leo Roberts, James 
Wesley Robson, and Rufus Orlando Suter, Jr., 
Assistants in Philosophy; Alfred Hubert William 
Povah, Assistant in Botany; Kendric Nichols Mar- 
shall, Instructor in Government and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government and Economics; 
Arthur McCandless Wilson, Instructor in History 
and Tutor in the Division of History, Government 
and Economics; J. Cutler Andrews, Alfred Free- 
man Havighurst, and Raymond Phineas Stearns, 
Assistants in History; Frank Morton Carpenter, 
Research Fellow in Applied Biology; William Dun- 
can Copeland, Visiting Instructor in English. 

For one year from October 15, 1930: Wladimir 
Seidel, Research Fellow in Mathematics. 

From October 1, 1930, to September 1, 1931: 
Sam Rutherford Houston Hall, Research Fellow in 
Tropical Medicine in the School of Public Health. 

For the second half of 1930-31: John Francis 
Chatterton Richards, Instructor in Greek and 
Latin and Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages 

From September 1, 1930; Columbus O'Donnell 
Iselin, Assistant Curator of Oceanography. 

For three years from September 1, 1930: Charles 
Galloupe Mixter, Assistant Professor of Surgery. 


Voted to appoint Prcfessor Michel Wein- 
berg of the Department of Microbiology, 
Pasteur Institute, Paris, Cutter Lecturer 
on Preventive Medicine for 1930-31. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administrative 
Board of the Dental School for the year 
1930-31, and it was voted to appoint 
them: 
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David Linn Edsall, Dean of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine and Dentistry; Leroy Matthew Simpson 
Miner, Dean of the Dental School; Amos Irving Had- 
ley, George Henry Wright, Frank Turner Taylor, 
Fred Alexander Beckford, Lawrence Wills Baker, 
Martin Bassett Dill, Frank Holmes Cushman. 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Zoblogy, to serve from Sep- 
tember 1, 1930, whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Henry Bryant 
Bigelow was elected. 

Voted to change the title of Roger Bige- 
low Merriman from Gurney Professor of 
History, to Gurney Professor of History and 
Political Science, from September 1, 1929. 

Voted to appoint the following members 
of Committees on General Examinations 
for the Bachelor’s Degree from September 
1, 1930: 


Ancient and Modern Languages: William Guild 
Howard, Chairman (3 years) (reappointment); 
Car] Newell Jackson (3 years) (reappointment). 

Anthropology: Alfred Marston Tozzer (3 years) 
(reappointment). 

Bio-chemical Sciences: Franzo Hazlett Crawford 
(1 year) (to succeed Emory Leon Chaffee); Hans 
Zinsser (3 years) (reappointment). 

Biology: Herbert Wilbur Rand (3 years) (reap- 
pointment). 

Classics and Allied Subjects: Chandler Rathfon 
Post (3 years) (reappointment); Charles Howard 
Mcllwain (3 years) (reappointment); Charles 
Holt Taylor (3 years) (reappointment). 

Fine Arts: Leonard Opdycke (3 years) (to suc- 
ceed Arthur Pope). 

Geology: Reginald Aldworth Daly, Chairman 
(3 years) (reappointment); Robert DeCourcy 
Ward (3 years). 

History, Government and Economics: Rupert 
Emerson (1 year) (to succeed Benjamin Fletcher 
Wright). 

History and Literature: Samuel Eliot Morison (3 
years) (to succeed James Phinney Baxter, 3d). 

Literature: William Guild Howard (3 years) (re- 
appointment); Fred Norris Robinson (3 years) 
(reappointment). 

Music: Edward Burlingame Hill, Chairman 
(3 years) (reappointment), 

Philosophy and Psychology: Clarence Irving 
Lewis, Chairman (3 years) (reappointment); 
Carroll Cornelius Pratt (3 years) (reappointment); 
Henry Alexander Murray (1 year) (in place of 
Ralph M. Eaton, on leave of absence). 

Physics: Franzo Hazlett Crawford, Chairman 
(3 years); Frederick Altert Saunders (3 years); 
William Caspar Graustein (3 years). 

Sociology and Social Ethics: Pitirim A. Sorokin, 
Chairman (3 years); Richard Clarke Cabot (3 years); 
Edwin Francis Gay (3 years); Earnest Albert 
Hooton (3 years); William Yandell Elliott (3 
years); Gordon Willard Allport (3 years). 
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Stated Meeting, November 10, 1930 


Present: President Lowell, Messrs. Per- 
kins, Lawrence, Curtis, Smith, Treasurer 
Shattuck. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Susan M. Loring (Mrs. Wil- 
liam Caleb Loring), $25,000 to establish the William 
Caleb Loring Fund, the income to be used for the 
general uses and purposes of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum. 

From the estate of Helen Rotch (Mrs. Thomas 
Morgan Rotch), $1500. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$12,121.52 for retiring allowances. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $10,000 
to be added to the income of the endowment fund of 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2540 
towards The Harvard Fund. 

To Professor Roland Thaxter for the gift of 
$2500 for publications of the Farlow Herbarium. 

To Mr. Godfrey L. Cabot for the gift of $1000 
towards the new Physics Laboratory. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $635 
towards the Research Fellowship (1923) in the 
Law School. 

To the Trustees of the William Sturgis Fund for 
the gift of $600 for publications of the Astronomical 
Observatory. 

To Mrs. Louis A. Frothingham for the gift of 
$500 towards the Harvard Forest Endowment 
Fund. 

To Judge Irving Lehman for the gift of $500 to- 
wards the Kirkuk Expedition of the Semitic Mu- 
seum. 

To the Harvard Club of New Bedford for the gift 
of $400 for a scholarship for 1930-31. 

To Dr. Miller McClintock for the gift of $400 for 
the purchase of books for the Albert Russel 
Erskine Bureau for Street Traffic Research. 

To Mr. George Fox Steedman for the gift of 3200 
for research in the Fogg Art Museum, 

To Mr. Vernon Munrce, Jr., for the gift of 8125 
for the College Beneficiary Aid Fund. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
the gift of $57.50 for the George Schiinemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $41.67 
for the Museum of Comparative Zodélogy. 

To the Terminating Committee of the Sulgrave 
Institution for the gift of securities valued at $1 
towards the Lionel de Jersey Harvard Studentship 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, England. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 
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To take effect September 1, 1930: Stanley 
Edgar Gray, as Assistant in History. 

To take effect October 1, 1930: Albert Spaulding 
Howe, Jr., as Instructor in Business Policy. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For one year from September 1, 1930: Pei-sung 
Tang, Research Fellow in General Physiology; Jesse 
Ormondroyd and Arthur Livingstone Kimball, 
Jr., Lecturers on Applied Mechanics. 

Dental School: Mitsuta Manabe, Instructor in 
Operative Technique; Ralph William Short, In- 
structor in Orthodontia; Frank Alexander Dela- 
barre and Alfred Paul Rogers, Associates in Ortho- 
dontia. 

Medical School: Milan Alexander Logan, In- 
structor in Biological Chemistry; John Ignatius Brad- 
ley, Assistant in Pathology; Allen Gilbert Brailey, 
Assistant in Medicine; Herbert Spencer Saver, 
Assistant in Neuropathology; Henry Louis George, 
Assistant in Pediatrics; Georges Gustave Desenfans, 
Research Fellow in Bacteriology and Immunology; 
Miriam Friedman Menkin, Research Fellow in Pa- 
thology; Teodoro Schlossberg, Research Fellow in 
Gynecology; Moses Myer Suzman, Research Fellow 
in Medicine; Charles Cady Ungley, Research Fellow 
in Medicine. 

Courses for Graduates: William Bradley Breed, 
Instructor in Medicine; Charles Isaac Johnson, 
Fellow in Otology. 

From November 1, 1930 — September 1, 1931: 
Robert Miller Hornung, Instructor in Business 
Policy; John Arthur Wheeler, Jr., Assistant in 
Education. 

From January 12, 1931: Robert Henry Pfeiffer, 
Curator of the Semitic Museum (to be responsible for 
the present to the Director of the Fogg Art Museum). 


Voted that the appointment of John 
Francis Chatterton Richards as In- 
structor in Greek and Latin and Tutor in 
the Division of Ancient Languages for 
1930-31 be effective November 1, 1930, 
instead of the beginning of the second half 
year as previously voted. 

Voted to appoint Professor Julius Seelye 
Bixler, of Smith College, Ingersoll Lec- 
turer on the Immortality of Man for the 
year 1930-31. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sociate Professor William C. Greene for 
the academic year 1931-32. 


Stated Meeting, November 24, 1930 
Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Perkins, Lawrence, Curtis, Smith, Treas- 
urer Shattuck. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. Edward S. Harkness for the gift of 87239.- 
48 in cash and securities valued at $4,303,000 for 
the construction and endowment of residential 
Houses in Harvard College, and for the gift of secur- 
ities valued at $100,000 for the Libraries of five of 
the Houses. 

To the International Education Board for the gift 
of $250,000 for the construction of the new Biolog- 
ical Laboratory. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $5000 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Board of Managers of the University 
Museum, University of Pennsylvania, for the gift 
of $2853.10 for the Kirkuk Expedition of the Semitic 
Museum. 

To Mrs. Henry H. Timken for the gift of $2000 
towards the Dean’s Loan Fund of Harvard College, 
and for the gift of $500 for beneficiary aid. 

To Dr. Henry Lyman for the gift of $1000 for 
services and wages in the Department of Bio- 
chemistry. 

To the Smith, Kline & French Laboratories for 
the gift of $1000 for research in the Department of 
Medicine. 

To Mr. Paul V. Bacon for the gift of $785, to Mr. 
Allston Burr for the gift of $115, and to Professor 
Alfred M. Tozzer for the gift of $50 for books for 
Dunster House Library. 

To Mr. Philip Stockton for the gift of $500 for 
the Division of Mathematics. 

To Mr. &. Frederick Schwarz for the gift of $300 
to be added to the income of the G. Frederick 
Schwarz Fund. 

To Mr. Frederic W. Lord for the gift of $150 for 
the Department of Abnormal and Dynamic Psy- 
chology. 

To the Harvard Club of Connecticut for the gift 
of $150 towards a scholarship for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of Grand Rapids for the gift 
of $100 towards a scholarship for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of Rochester for the gift of 
$100 towards a scholarship for 1930-31. 

To Dr. George H. Monks for the gift of $100 for 
the purchase of equipment in the research depart- 
ment of the Dental School. 

To Mrs. E. Roland Harriman for the gift of $50 
for the “Study of Running Fits” in the Department 
of Neuropathology. 

To Professor Frank Lowell Kennedy for the gift 
of $23.96 for special materials or equipment needed 
in the Engineering Drawing courses. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Miss 
Sargent and Mrs. Francis Ormond for the 
generous gift of a valuable cartoon in oil 
and three charcoal drawings to be placed 
in the School of Architecture in memory of 
the association of Charles F. McKim, 
Architect, and John S. Sargent, Painter. 
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The following resignation was received 
and accepted: 

To take effect September 1, 1931: Frank Lowell 
Kennedy, as Associate Professor of Engineerin 
Drawing (becoming Emeritus). . 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1930: Joseph 
Augustine Cushman, Lecturer on Micro- Paleontology ; 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, George Schwab, and 
Cornelius Burton Cosgrove, Associates in Anthro- 
pology. 

For one year from November 1, 1930: Donald 
Scott, Assistant Director of the Peabody Museum. 

For one year from January 2, 1931: Lloyd A. 
Young, Research Fellow in Physics (National Re- 
search Fellow). 

From November 1, 1930, to September 1, 1931: 
Benjamin Franklin Jones, Assistant in the Fatigue 
Laboratory. 

For the first half of 1931-32: Francis Peabody 
Magoun, Jr., Exchange Professor to France. 

Voted that the appointment of Adolph 
Goldschmidt as Kuno Francke Professor of 
German Art and Culture be extended to 
cover the second half of the academic year 
1930-31, in addition to the first half, as 
previously voted. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Obstetrics, to serve from Sep- 
tember 1, 1931, whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Frederick 
Carpenter Irving was elected. 

Voted to grant the following leaves of 
absence: To Assistant Professor Francis 
Peabody Magoun, Jr., for the second half 
of 1931-32. To Professor William Ernest 
Hocking, for 1931-32. 


Stated Meeting, December 8, 1930 

Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Perkins, Curtis, Smith, Treasurer Shat- 
tuck. 

The President presented votes of the 
Board of Overseers passed at their meet- 
ing of November 24, 1930, consenting to 
the appointment of Charles Louis Kuhn as 
Curatcr of the Germanic Museum, from 
September 1, 1930, as voted by the Cor- 
poration October 13; to the appointment 
of Charles Galloupe Mixter as Assistant 
Professcr of Surgery for three years from 


September 1, 1930, to the appointment of 
members of the Administrative Board of 
the Dental School for the year 1930-31, 
and to the change in title of Roger Bigelow 
Merriman from Gurney Professor of 
History to Gurney Professor of History and 
Political Science, from September 1, 1629, 
as voted by the Corporation October 27; 
and to the appointment of Robert Henry 
Pfeiffer as Curator of the Semitic Museum, 
from January 12, 1931, as voted by the 
Corporation November 10. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. Harvey S. Firestone for the gift of $20,000 
for the Department of Tropical Medicine. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of $12,- 
121.52 for retiring allowances, 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $10,000 
towards the Law School Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. William Ziegler, Jr., for the gift of $8000 
for the “ William Ziegler Memorial Endowment for 
Teaching and Research in International Relation- 
ship.” 

To the Class of 1872 for the gift of $2437.23 in 
cash and securities valued at $4969.14 to establish 
a fund to be used for purposes indicated in the deed 
of gift. 

To Mrs. Philip Wyatt Moore for the gift of 
securities valued at $4892 to be added to the 
“Francis Barrett Daniels Memorial Fund.” 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2988.28 
towards The Harvard Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2000 for 
the purchase of an additional respiration machine 
to be used by the Harvard Infantile Paralysis 
Commission. 

To the Lead Industries Association for the gift 
of $1500 for research at the School of Public 
Health. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Walter Graeme Ladd for the 
gift of $1250 for research in the Department of 
Neuropathology. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1240 for 
the “Friends of the Harvard Law Schoo] Portrait 
Collection.” 

To Mr. Lammot du Pont for the gift of $1000 for 
Multiple Sclerosis Research. 

To the Harvard Club of Philadelphia for the gift 
of $1200 towards the scholarships for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club in Concord for the gift 
of $200 towards the scholarship for 1930-31. 

To Mr. Harry C. Dudley for his gift towards 
the Jay Backus Woodworth Graduate Scholarship 
Fund. 

To Mr. Paul M. Herzog for the gift of $500 for 
the purchase of books for Lowell House Library. 

To an anonymous friend {or the gift of $200 for 
Epilepsy Research. 

To Professor Harlow Shapley for the gift of 
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$135 for improvements in the Astronomical 
Observatory Residence. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 
towards the Research Fellowship (1923) in the 
Law School. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
the gift of $57.50 towards the George Schiinemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $41.67 
for the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To Miss F. Edna Parlett for the gift of $20 for 
the “Study of Running Fits” in the Department 
of Neuropathology. 

To Mrs. Hector J. Hughes for the gift of Dean 
Hughes’ collection of professional books for the 
library of the Engineering School. 


The President reported the death of Dr. 
Joseph Vincent Taylor, Assistant in Ob- 
stetrics, on the fifteenth of November. 

The following resignations were received 
and accepted: 

To take effect September 1, 1930: Charles Orrin 
Day, as Instructor in Otology. 

To take effect October 1, 1930: Richard Karl 
Webel, as Instructor in Landscape Architecture. 

To take effect September 1, 1931: Franklin Spil- 
man Newell, as Professor of Clinical Obstetrics 
(becoming Emeritus). 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For the second half of 1930-31: Proctor Fenn 
Sherwin and Robert Malcolm Gay, Lecturers on 
English. 

From September 1, 1930: Donald Hamilton 
McLaughlin, Tutor in the Division of Geology. 


Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sociate Professor Arthur Fisher Whittem 
for the second half of the academic year 
1931-32, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board December 10, 
1923. 


Stated Meeting, December 29, 1930 


Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Perkins, Lawrence, Curtis, Smith, Treas- 
urer Shattuck. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Charles F. Whittemore, 
securities valued at $41,313.57. 

From the estate of Stuart Wyeth, $1000. 

From the estate of Jerome Wheelock, $10. 
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Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To the International Education Board, for the 
gift of $156,529.76 for the construction of the 
new Biological Laboratory. 

To Messrs. Herbert N. Straus, Jesse Isidor 
Straus, and Percy S. Straus, for the gift of $70,000 
to establish the Isidor Straus Professorship in 
Business History. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$14,226.87 for research in industrial hazards, and 
for the gift of $4635.27 for research in the field of 
international relations. 

To Mr. Henry S. Bowers for the gift of $10,000 
for Sir Aurel Stein’s expedition to Asia for the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To Miss Mabel Lyman for the gift of $5195.32 
in cash and securities valued at $4723.20 to be 
added to the Arthur Theodore Lyman and Ella 
Lowell Lyman Fund. 

To Mrs. Felix M. Warburg for the gift of $6000 
towards the Sinai Expedition. 

To the Harvard Mutual Foundation for the un- 
restricted gift of $5394.42. 

To Mr. Heman M. Burr for the gift of $5000 to 
be added to the Francis H. Burr Memorial Fund. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated, for 
the gift of $5000 towards a certain salary for 
1930-31. 

To Mr. John J. Riker for the gift of $5000 for 
a telescope for the Astronomical Observatory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $4500 
towards a certain salary. 

To the Chemical Foundation, Incorporated, for 
the gift of $3000 for services and wages in the 
Fogg Art Museum, and for the gift of $1000 for 
research in the care of paintings in the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To Mr. John G. Buchanan for the gift of $2500 
to establish the Joseph H. Beale Prize Fund in 
the Law School. 

To the Bureau of Social Hygiene, Incorporated, 
for the gift of $2285.41 towards the study of post- 
institutional records of former inmates of the 
Women’s Reformatory at Sherborn, under the 
direction of the Institute of Criminal Law. 

To Mr. Guerdon S. Holden for the gift of $1000 
for the Department of Mineralogy. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 
for traveling expenses of teachers in the Depart- 
ment of Physics. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 for 
services and wages in the Department of Geology 
and Geography. 

To Professor James B. Conant for the gift of 
$100 for special lectures in the Division of Chem- 
istry. 

To Mr. Walter W. Naumburg and Professor 
Fred N. Robinson for the gifts of $100 each for 
books for the College Library. 

To Mr. William T. Aldrich for the gift of $50, 
and to Mrs. Robert D. Andrews for the gift of 
$25 for the Department of Neuropathology. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $50 for 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 
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To Mr. Joseph Husband for the gift of $50 for 
the Beneficiary Aid Fund of the College. 

To Mr. Donald Scott and to Miss Amelia E. 
White for the gifts of 850 each for explorations of 
the Peabody Museum. 

To Messrs. Winthrop W. Aldrich, Claude R. 
Branch, and Arthur A. Gammell for the gifts of 
$25 each for the “Friends of the Harvard Law 
School Portrait Collection Fund.” 

To Mrs, John Gardner Coolidge for the gift of 
$25 and to Professor Alexander G. MeAdie for 
the gift of $22 for the Blue Hill Observatory 
Endowment Fund. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect September 1, 1930: George David 
Birkhoff, as Walter Channing Cabot Fellow. 

To take effect October 4, 1930: Nathan Sidel, as 
Assistant in Medicine. 

To take effect at the end of the first half of the 
academic year 1930-31: James Latimer McLane, 
as Instructor in English and Tutor in the Division 
of Modern Languages; John Philip Wernette, as 
Instructor in Economics and Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government and Economies. 

To take effect January 1, 1931: Dwight Lewis 
Sisco, as Assistant in Medicine. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1930: Leonard 
Spier Saxe, Leeturer on New York Practice, in the 
Law School. 

From December 1, 1930, to September 1, 1931: 
Waldemar Joseph Trjitzinsky, Research Fellow in 
Mathematics (National Research Fellow). 

From November 1, 1931, to September 1, 1932: 
John Harold Talbott, Instructor and Tutor in Bio- 
chemical Sciences. 

For three years from September 1, 1931: Rupert 
Emerson, Assistant Professor of Government and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government and 
Economics; Delmar Leighton, Dean of Freshmen in 
Harvard College and a Member of the Faculty of 


Arts and Sciences. 

Voted to appoint Professor William 
Pepperrell Montague of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Ingersoll Lecturer on the Im- 
mortality of Man for the year 1931-32. 


Stated Meeting, January 12, 1931 


Present: President Lowell, Messrs. Per- 
kins, Curtis, Smith, Treasurer Shattuck. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully ac- 
cepted: 


From the estate of Augustus Coe Gurnee, $250,- 
000. 

From the estate of Susan Greene Dexter (Mrs. 
F. Gordon Dexter), $1269.45. 
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From the estate of Caroline S. Freeman (Mrs. 
James G. Freeman), $13.09 to be added to the 
Laura Lucretia Case Fund, and $13.09 to be added 
to the James Goldthwaite Freeman Fund. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gifts of $20,508.- 
06 for miscellaneous expenses during the year 1930, 

To The Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$15,000 for research in economics, and for the gift 
of $6250 for classifying and cataloguing the Library 
of the Graduate School of Business Administration, 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of $12,- 
121.52 for retiring allowances. 

To Messrs. Henry S. Bowers, Walter G. Mort- 
land and Eliot Spalding for the gift of $10,000 for 
improvements at the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for the gift of $5000 for the 
Shady Hill Research Fellowships in the Fine Arts, 
and for the gift of $1875 towards the publication of 
“Art Studies.” 

To Mr. John Nicholas Brown for the gift of 
$5000 for photographs for the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. Lucius N. Littauer for the gift of $5000 
for two fellowships for the study of cancer, for 
the gift of $5000 for research in the Department 
of Preventive Medicine, and for the gift of $1800 
for the Research Fellowship in Jewish Literature 
and Philosophy. 

To sundry contributors for the gifts of 4498.50 
towards The Harvard Fund. 

To Mrs. Francis Neilson for the gift of $3333, and 
to Mr. G. Howland Shaw for the gift of $2000 
towards the Sinai Expedition. 

To “H. N. C.” for the gift of $2500 for salaries 
in the Medical Clinic at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 

To The Studebaker Corporation for the gift of 
$2500 towards the Albert Russel Erskine Bureau 
for Street Traffic Research. 

To the International Committee for the Study 
of Infantile Paralysis for the gift of $2500. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1250 
for services and wages in the Department of 
Physics. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $1041.67 
for the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To the Children’s Hospital for the gift of $1000 
for the Department of Bacteriology, and for the 
gift of $600 for the Department of Pathology. 

To Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., for the gift of 
$850 for the Department of Geology. 

To Dr. Denman W. Ross for the gift of $750 
towards a certain salary. 

To the Class of 1914 for the gift of $530.10 
towards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 for 
cancer research. 

To the American Committee for International 
Wild Life Protection for the gift of $500 for research 
in the Department of Tropical Medicine. 

To Mr. Benjamin F. Goldstein for the gift of 
$490.26 to establish a scholarship fund in the 
Law School. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $400 for 
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the Moses Hallett Scholarship in the Law School. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington, D.C., for 
the gift of $500 towards the scholarships for 
1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of Minnesota for the gift 
of $250 towards the scholarship for 1930-31, and 
for the gift of 825 towards a scholarship for 1931-32 
or a later year. 

To the Harvard Club of Connecticut for the gift 
of $150 towards the scholarship for 1930-31. 

To Mr. Gilbert M. Congdon for the gift of $200 
for the Department of Neuropathology. 

To the Society of Friends (Cambridge) for the 
gift of $200 towards the Dean’s Loan Fund in the 
Theological School. 

To Mr. Vernon Munroe, Jr., for the gift of $125 
towards the College Beneficiary Aid Fund. 

To Mrs. Maurice Fremont-Smith for the gift of 
#100 for Multiple Sclerosis Research. 

To Mr. Frederic W. Lord for the gift of $100 for 
the Department of Abnormal and Dynamic 
Psychology. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for the gift of $57.50 towards the George Schiine- 
mann Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. Cloyd Laporte for the gift of $25 for the 
“Friends of the Harvard Law School Portrait 
Collection.” 


The President reported the deaths of 
the following persons: Edward Channing, 
McLean Professor of Ancient and Modern 
History, Emeritus, on the seventh of 
January, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age; Pierce James Dunphy, Assistant in 
Gynecology, on the fourth of January. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect January 1, 1931: Nathaniel Robert 
Mason, as Instructor in Gynecology and in Obstetrics; 
Samuel Bernard Nadler, Teaching Fellow in 
Biological Chemistry. 

To take effect January 2, 1931: Wendell Wil- 
liam Finley, as Instructor in Accounting. 

To take effect January 5, 1931: Langley Carle- 
ton Keyes, as Proctor. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1930: Philip 
Putnam Chase, Director of the Summer School. 

Dental School: William John Speers and Ray- 
mond Lesley Webster, Instructors in Orthodontia; 
Louis Mark Freedman, Associate in Orthodontia; 
William Louis Lombard Moriarty, Assistant in 
Prosthetic Dentistry; Albert Chandler Fallon, 
Lawrence Bradford Smith, and Frank Edward 
Wheatley, Assistants in Roentgenology. 

From November 1, 1930, to September 1, 1931: 
Richard Hayes Meagher, Assistant in Surgery. 

From December 1, 1930, to September 1, 1931: 
Harlan Fay Newton, Assistant in Surgery. 
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From January 1 to September 1, 1931: Carl 
Joseph Klemme, Teaching Fellow in Biological 
Chemistry; Richard Upjohn Light, Arthur Tracy 
Cabot Fellow in Charge of the Laboratory of Surgical 
Research. 

From January 5 to September 1, 1931: William 
Macy Marvel, Proctor. 

From January 12, 1931: Clinton Poston Biddle, 
Associate Dean of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 


Voted to appoint John Templeman 
Coolidge, George Henry Chase, and 
Richard Cary Curtis, Trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts for one year from 
January 15, 1931. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Harold J. Coolidge, Jr., Assistant Curator 
of Mammals in the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zodlogy, for six months from April 
20, 1931. 

Voted that the new dormitory which is 
now being built on Massachusetts Avenue 
be called ‘‘ Wigglesworth Hall.” 

Voted to appropriate $500,000 from the 
Stuart Wyeth Bequest to match the same 
sum granted by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for the further endowment of the 
Astronomical Observatory and especially 
for the construction of a fireproof building 
to hold the photographic plates. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 


Stated Meeting, November 24, 1930 

A stated meeting of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College was held in 
University Hall, Cambridge, on Monday, 
November 24, 1930. The following 
twenty-four members were present: Mr. 
A. T. Perkins, the President of the Board; 
Mr. Lowell, the President of the Univer- 
sity; Mr. Shattuck, the Treasurer of the 
University; Messrs. Billings, Briggs, 
Cabot, T. J. Coolidge, Cutler, Drury, 


Gage, Gifford, Hand, Howe, James, 
J. Lee, R. I. Lee, Mack, Mallinckrodt, 
Root, Saltonstall, Straus, Sullivan, 


Thayer, Wolcott. 
The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 
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The vote of the President and Fellows 
of October 13, 1930, appointing Charles 
Louis Kuhn, Curator of the Germanic 
Museum, responsible to the Director of 
the Fogg Art Museum, from September 1, 
1930, was taken from the table, and the 
Board roted to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of October 27, and November 10, 
1930, appointing Charles Galloupe Mix- 
ter, Assistant Professor of Surgery, for 
three years from September 1, 1930; 
Robert Henry Pfeiffer, Curator of the 
Semitic Museum (to be responsible for the 
present to the Director of the Fogg Art 
Museum), from January 12, 1931; the 
following persons as members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Dental School 
for the year 1930-31: David Linn Edsall, 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine and 
Dentistry, Leroy Matthew Simpson 
Miner, Dean of the Dental School, Amos 
Irving Hadley, George Henry Wright, 
Frank Turner Taylor, Fred Alexander 
Beckford, Lawrence Wills Baker, Martin 
Bassett Dill, Frank Holmes Cushman; 
changing the title of Roger Bigelow Mer- 
riman, from Gurney Professor of History 
to Gurney Professor of History and Politi- 
cal Science, from September 1, 1929; and 
the Board voted to consent to said votes. 

Mr. Wolcott, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, communicated the death of 
Mr. Frederick P. Fish, 2 member of the 
Committee on German and a member of 
the Committee on English; the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Stephen V. R. Crosby as a 
member of the Committee on Botany, 
and her appointment as a member of 
the Committee to Visit the Astronomi- 
cal Observatory. 

The roll call for reports from Visiting 
Committees was then taken up and brief 
oral reports were made as follows: An- 
thropology and Peabody Museum, by 
Mr. Saltonstall; Appleton Chapel and 
Phillips Brooks House, by Mr. Joseph 
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Lee; Astronomical Observatory, by Judge 
Hand; Blue Hill Observatory, by Dr. 
Drury; Chemistry, by Mr. Mallinckrodt; 
Dental School, by Dr. Cutler; Far Eastern 
Civilizations, by Dr. Thayer; Geology, by 
Mr. Mallinckrodt; German, by Dean 
Briggs; Germanic Museum, by Judge 
Mack; Government, by Gov. Billings. 
The Board voted to adjourn. 


Stated Meeting, January 12, 1931 

A stated meeting of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College was held in 
University Hall, Cambridge, on Monday, 
January 12, 1931. The following twenty- 
five members were present: Mr. A. T. 
Perkins, the President of the Board; Mr. 
Lowell, the President of the University; 
Mr. Shattuck, the Treasurer of the Uni- 
versity; Messrs. Adams, Billings, Briggs, 
Cabot, C. A. Coolidge, T. J. Coolidge, 
Cutler, Drury, Gage, Gardiner, Gifford, 
Howe, James, J. Lee, R. I. Lee, Mack, 
Mallinckrodt, J. H. Perkins, Root, 
Stockton, Wolcott, Woods. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of October 27, and November 24, 1930, 
electing Henry Bryant Bigelow, Professor 
of Zodlogy, to serve from September 1, 
1930; Frederick Carpenter Irving, Pro- 
fessor of Obstetrics, to serve from Septem- 
ber 1, 1931, were taken from the table, 
and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of December 8, and December 29, 
1930, and January 12, 1931, appointing 
Donald Hamilton McLaughlin, Tutor in 
the Division of Geology, from September 1, 
1930; Delmar Leighton, Dean of Freshmen 
in Harvard College and a member of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences for three 
years, from September 1, 1931; Rupert 
Emerson, Assistant Professor of Govern- 
ment and Tutor in the Division of History, 
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Government, and Economics, for three 
years from September 1, 1931; Clinton 
Poston Biddle, Associate Dean of the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion from January 12, 1931; John Temple- 
man Coolidge, George Henry Chase, and 
Richard Cary Curtis, Trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, for one year from 
January 15, 1931; and the Board voted to 
consent to said votes. 

Mr. Wolcott, on behalf of the Exec- 
utive Committee, communicated the 
deaths of Mr. George Wigglesworth, a 
member of the Committees to Visit the 
Blue Hill Observatory, and Appleton 
Chapel and Phillips Brooks House, and 
of Mr. William E. Pulsifer, a member of 
the Committee on Romance Languages 
and Literatures. 

Mr. James presented and read a written 
report of the Committee to Visit the, 
School of City Planning, and upon the 
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recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee it was accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

The roll call for reports from Visiting 
Committees was then taken up; and brief 
oral reports were made as follows: Har- 
vard College, by Mr. Woods; Gray 
Herbarium, by Mr. Wolcott, for Mr. 
Kidder; Kitchens and Dining-Rooms, by 
Mr. Wolcott, for Mrs. Porter; Medical 
School, by Dr. Gage; Military and Naval 
Science, by Mr. A. T. Perkins. 

The President of the Board appointed 
as members of the Committee, to be 
joined to the Committee appointed by the 
President and Fellows, to formulate a 
plan for celebrating the Three Hundredth 
Anniversary of the founding of Harvard 
College, Mr. Straus, Mr. James, Mr. 
Adams. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for érrors should rest with the Editor 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts. 


1862 
Henry M. Rocers, Sec. 
11 Peacon St., Boston 
Time works out its revenges and also 
inescapable events. The Secretary has to 
record that Reverend Luther G. Barrett 


of Melrose is, with the Secretary, the only 
surviving member of the Class and is now 
hailed as the oldest living graduate of 
Harvard. Doctor Wolcott, of the Class of 
1858, is some eighteen days younger than 
Barrett. We are told the good die young 
and those whose hearts are dry as sum- 
mer’s dust burn to the socket. Not so 
with Barrett. The exception proves the 
rule. In all that makes life worth living he 
is an example. His record as a scholar, as 
a patriot, as a teacher, as a preacher of the 
word of God, challenges comparison and 
awakens respect. His vitality is still a 
cause of wonder, for at the age of eighty- 
eight he fell down a flight of stairs and 
two years after wrote to the Secretary he 
had not been so well in two years. A new 
recipe for longevity — “‘fall down stairs at 
the age of eighty-eight and then, at 
ninety-two years of age and upwards, 
head the list in age of Harvard Graduates 
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and put your class four years ahead of the 
next in age.”” May years be added to him 
before his final exit from this stage! — At 
the Harvard Club of Boston is now com- 
pleted the photographic record of the 
Class of 1862. It carries with it memorials 
of the Lincoln Era. The late Doctor Bar- 
ton, the historian of Lincoln, as he parted 
from the Secretary in that room last Feb- 
ruary, put his hand on his shoulder and 
said, ‘‘This room will become a shrine!” 
It was our final meeting. — In the Wi- 
dener Library are gathered the finished 
written and other memorials of the Class, 
in four large cartons. Some when, some- 
where, somehow, some one will care to ex- 
amine these memorials and for that one 
the Secretary has given love, labor, lucre 
as his ‘‘In Memoriam” to those whose 
youth was his youth, whose sacrifices, joys 
and triumphs through their lives were 
shared by him and whose works form a 
part of the warp and woof of the tapestry 
of an epoch that must live in the history of 
our Republic.— There are two other 
items the Secretary ventures to record. 
First, the assignment of a room to him in 
the Widener Library wherein he may 
place the treasured memorials of an epoch 
in the history of the dramatic and operatic 
stage, gathered by his wife and himself in 
their long personal association with some 
of those who have made their careers 
memorable. Already the assembling there 
has been commenced and will progress as 
rapidly and thoroughly as circumstances 
will permit and as a part of the great 
Shaw Theatre Collection. The hope is 
that here, too, some when, somewhere and 
somehow there will be, in the gelation of 
the ages, some one who may care, and for 
that one this dedication of these personal 
and intimate memorials will be made. — 
The second item is this—on February 
second a bust of the Reverend James Vila 
Blake of the Class of ’62— who died in 
1925 — was installed in the Meadville 
Theological School in Chicago, a gift of 
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the James Vila Blake Association, a cor- 
poration dedicated to perpetuate the 
memory of him and his work in Chicago as 
a minister of the Gospel, a devoted friend, 
a servant and leader in all good things, a 
writer of unusual ability, a composer of 
hymns in association with Reverend Wil- 
liam C. Gannett of the Class of ’60, the 
Reverend Fred L. Hosmer of ’62, or by 
himself alone, and whose death in 1925 
took from his city and from those nearest 
to him a man of rare accomplishment with 
the great gift of making friends, for life 
and death. To those who knew him best, 
he is to be enshrined among the immortals 
who were not born to die. Hence these 
continuing expressions of enduring affec- 
tion. 


1879 
Woopwarp Hupson, See. 
82 Main St., Concord, Mass. 

The attendance at the monthly dinners 
at the Harvard Club of Boston on Decem- 
ber 15, January 19, and February 16, 
numbered thirteen, nine, and eleven re- 
spectively. Twenty-three of the Class 
have entered an appearance at these din- 
ners so far this season although some have 
appeared but once.— Francis George 
Curtis, for thirty-eight years chairman of 
the Board of Health of the City of New- 
ton, was reélected president of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Boards of Health 
on January 29.— Benjamin Rand has 
edited, with an introduction, An Essay 
Concerning the Understanding, Knowledge, 
Opinion and Assent, by John Locke. It is 
among the spring publications of the 
University Press. This draft of Locke’s 
essay was written in 1671, the first edition 
of the Essay appearing in 1690. It is the 
most recent of Dr. Rand’s discoveries of 
unpublished writings of the English phi- 
losophers. — Thomas Russell was skip of 
the rink which won the Stockton cup in 
the curling contest at the Country Club 
of Brookline this season. As skip of the 
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same rink, the Country Club No. 1 team, 
he now has the possession of both the 
Allen and Mitchell medals won at Utica 
this season. This is a notable distinction. 
No one rink has before won both these 
medals in the same season. 


1880 
Joun Woopsury, Sec. 
11 Beacon St., Boston 

Rev. Arthur W. H. Eaton has returned 
to his former address, 23 Pinckney Street, 
Boston. — Arthur H. Lea has changed his 
office address from Drexel Building to 
1718 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Build- 
ing, 135 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. — On Friday evening, February 20, 
at the auditorium of the Brighton High 
School was unveiled the portrait of our 
classmate, Frederic Allison Tupper, for- 
merly Head Master, and now Head 
Master Emeritus of that school. — The 
secretary announces the death of two 
members of the Class, Charles Henry 
Morss on December 15, 1930, at Need- 
ham, and Frank Herbert Brackett on 
February 15, 1931, at Framingham. Me- 
morial sketches of them will be prepared 
for the next number of the MaGazineE. 


1881 
Joun W. Suter, See. 
Union Club, Boston 

The usual midwinter dinner was held 
at the Harvard Club on February 13 with 
the attendance customary at that date. 
The members of the Class are making 
their arrangements, the Secretary is glad 
to learn, to be present at the celebration of 
our Fiftieth in June. The Class Com- 
mittee has plans well under way, and 
notices giving all details will go out 
sometime in April. 


1882 
Wa rer I. McCoy, Sec. 
The Ontario, Washington, D.C. 
Charles H. Bartlett is recovering slowly 
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from his serious illness of last spring. — 
James W. Bowen has been elected, by the 
Class Committee, Treasurer of the Class 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Henry W. Cunningham who was also 
Class Secretary. — Godfrey Cabot and 
Mrs. Cabot will sail for Europe early in 
March. — Joseph A. Coolidge and Mrs. 
Coolidge are visiting in California where 
their address will be Cardiff-by-the-Sea 
until April 30, when they will return home 
by way of Washington, D.C., and Lewis- 
burg, Pa. — Homer Grage will spend his 
“spring vacation” in Europe. He left on 
March 1 and will return on May 1. — 
Walter I. McCoy has been elected, by the 
Class Committee, Secretary of the Class. 
He was recently elected first vice-president 
of the Sons of the Revolution in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. — Charles I. Sturgis’ 
address is 81 High Street, Winnetka, Ill. 
— Gustavus Tuckerman’s address is 5815 
Pennsylvania Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. He 
is no longer with the City Club of St. 
Louis. — At the Class Dinner at the 
Harvard Club, New York City, on De- 
cember 6 last, there were present: An- 
drews, Bowen, W. de L. Cunningham, 
Francis, Goodnough, Hardon, McCoy, 
Stone, Thacher, Weld, and Wister. 


1883 
GerorcE D. BurracE, Sec. 
60 State St., Boston 

Twenty-five members attended the 
winter luncheon of the Class on January 
10 at the Harvard Club. Brackett opened 
a discussion upon James’s Life of Presi- 
dent Eliot —‘“‘a great biography of a 
great man”; and Grandgent, Lord, Eaton, 
Machado, and others followed with inci- 
dents and persona] reminiscences illumina- 
tive of Eliot’s leadership, magnanimity 
and kindness of heart. — The Class Com- 
mittee has published and distributed to 
the members of the Class a small volume 
containing the verses read at various Class 
dinners by Frederick Nichols, late Secre- 
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tary of the Class. — Lane has been elected 
president of the Geological Society of 
America. — Lilienthal has been elected 
commander of the Caduceus Post of the 
American Legion, New York City. — 
Machado has been, since 1902, president 
of the Canadian Bank Note Company, 
Limited. He is a member of the Inter- 
national Committee in New York and 
president of the National Council of 
Canada of the Y.M.C.A., president of 
the International Grenfell Association, a 
director of the Royal Ottawa Sanitarium, 
and a past president of the Ottawa Board 
of Trade, the Ottawa Welfare Bureau, the 
Rideau Curling Club, and the Ottawa 
Tennis and Bowling Association. In the 
November 4, 1930, issue of the Ottawa, 
Canada, Citizen, our classmate is the sub- 
ject of an article describing his business 
interests and activities. — Moors has re- 
signed as a member of the Finance Com- 
mission of the city of Boston, of which he 
has been a member since the creation of 
the Commission in 1906. 


1884 


Tuomas K. Cummins, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

As a memorial] to T. M. Osborne, “Tom 
Brown House” at 114 East 30th Street, 
New York City, was opened and dedi- 
cated on January 31, 1930: “To the happy 
memory of Thomas Mott Osborne, to the 
diffusion of an intelligent public opinion in 
regard to prisons, to the upbuilding of our 
unfortunate fellow citizens in character 
and self-respect.” S. A. Eliot presided and 
addresses; were made by Bronson M. 
Cutting, 10, United States Senator from 
New Mexico; Sanford Bates, Superin- 
tendent of the Federal Prisons, and others. 
— In compliment to H. M. Atkinson, the 
steam electric generating plant of the 
Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
was formally named “Plant Atkinson” at 
the dedication on October 17, 1930. — 
S. A. Eliot has been reélected to serve a 
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second term as President of the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches. — The 
following changes of address have been 
noted: Dr. M. W. Frederick, 285 Caste- 
nada Street, San Francisco, Cal.; Dr. John 
B. Walker, 117 East 72d Street, New 
York City. 


1885 
Henry M. Witttias, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 

Dr. Horace D. Arnold has moved his 
office from 520 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, to his home, 1559 Beacon Street, 
Brookline. — Henry Bartlett is head of 
the Cambridge Industrial 
Unemployment Fund. He is a director of 
the Cambridge Club. — F. S. Billings was 
elected president of the Harvard Club of 
Vermont, to succeed W. B. C. Stickney, 
deceased in October. — Roland W. Boy- 
den, umpire of the German-American 


Association 


Mixed Claims Commission, returned to 
America in October, after completing the 
hearings in Amsterdam and Hamburg. 
Nearly 250 cases were brought before the 
Commission, the principal ones being the 
Kingsland and Blacktom fires of the 
World War, in which the aggregate dam- 
ages were set at $40,000,000. These two 
claims were decided unanimously in favor 
of Germany. Mr. Boyden is chairman of 
the Massachusetts Citizens’ Committee to 
aid in congressional action to secure 
membership of the United States in the 
World Court. He is also chairman of the 
Endorsing Committee to raise an endow- 
ment and building fund for the Judge 
Baker Foundation in connection with the 
Boston Juvenile Court. — Grafton D. 
Cushing has been reélected president 
of the Republican City Committee of 
Boston. — Frederic A. Delano was ap- 
pointed by the District of Columbia 
Commissioners, with the task of organiz- 
ing a committee to deal with the unem- 
ployment situation in Washington during 
the past winter.—J. McG. Goodale’s 
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firm has moved its law offices from 65 to 
50 Broadway, New York City. — 
William A. Hammond, formerly dean of 
Cornell University, has been made ad- 
viser in philosophy to the Library of 
Congress at Washington. — Professor and 
Mrs. Henry T. Hildreth are now living at 
16 Chauncey Street, Cambridge. — 
George R. Nutter is a director of the 
Massachusetts Tax Association. He de- 
livered an address before the Calvert 
Round Table, held at the University 
Club, Boston, February 10, 1931. — 
Chauncey G. Parker delivered the address 
in eulogy of the late Associate Justice 
Edward T. Sanford at a memorial service 
held in his honor at the Supreme Court 
Room in the Capitol, at Washington, 
D.C., December 13. — Dr. Reuben Peter- 
son resigned his professorship in the 
Medical Faculty of the University of 
Michigan in December, after twenty-nine 
years of service. On January 14 there was 
a presentation of a portrait of him, painted 
by John Johansen, N.A., a New York 
artist, in the Mendelssohn Theatre at 
Ann Arbor, followed by a testimonial 
banquet in the ballroom of the University 
of Michigan. The portrait was presented 
to the university by the forty-five men 
who had served as his assistants during 
his professorship. Dr. Peterson will con- 
tinue his medical practice for a limited 
time in Ann Arbor, later moving to the 
new house he has been building in Dux- 
bury.— Dr. Malcolm Storer has been 
elected president of the North End Diet 
Kitchen, which supports the food clinics 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
— Charles C. Wheelwright was one of the 
victorious Curling Team which won the 
Stockton cup at the Montreal, Canada, 
Bonspiel. — Edson L. Whitney has been 
elected vice-president of the American 
University Alumni Association of Wash- 
ington, and first vice-president of the 
William and Mary College Alumni Club 
of that city.— Henry M. Williams at- 


tended the council meeting of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs at New York, No- 
vember 21, and reported for the Com- 
mittee on Graduate School Housing. — 
Ten members of the Class are serving on 
fourteen of the Board of Overseers’ Com- 
mittees to visit different departments of 
the university. They are: Aldrich, 
Billings, French, Johnson, H. W. Marsh, 
Nutter, Strong, J. E. Thayer, W. S. 
Thayer, and Williams. 


1886 
Apams D. Car in, Sec. 
156 Grant Ave., Newton Centre 

The mid-winter luncheon was held at 
the Harvard Club Saturday, February 7, 
the following men being present: Bolster, 
George Bradford, Claflin, Dewey, Gage, 
Gleason, Gray, Guild, Gunnison, Hood, 
Hutchins, Kendall, Lyman, Mallory, 
Merriam, Moors, Osgood, Oxnard, 
Palmer, Payne, Pratt, Roberts, Simmons, 
Slocum, Weed, Weston, Winter. Hood 
made a statement concerning the Class 
Fund, and Claflin as Class Secretary read 
a letter from Sedgwick, for the time being 
serving as a clergyman in Rome, in which 
he described a call on Santayana, now 
living in retirement, but busy with literary 
work. His latest book, The Realm of 
Matter, was recently published and he is 
at present working on a novel. — A letter 
was also read from J. W. Richardson con- 
trasting the force of Collectivism in 
Russia with the American principle of 
Individualism. Guild then served as 
toastmaster varying the usual exercises 
with motion pictures of the Harvard-Yale 
football game and with other films. — 
Albert A. Gleason is one of the Harvard 
Debating Council recently appointed to 
serve in an advisory capacity in the inter- 
est of debating at Harvard, his associates 
being Professor Bliss Perry and Walter 
Prichard Eaton. Gleason has also been 
active for some years in stimulating a 
greater interest in debating at Phillips 
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Exeter Academy. — Frank B. Taylor, of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., is the author of a paper 
recently published entitled Correlation of 
the Tertiary Mountain Ranges in the Dif- 
ferent Continents. This is the last of a 
series of papers written by Taylor dealing 
with the theory of the creeping of con- 
tinental crust so as to crumple the earth’s 
surface against the Western continental 
walls, a theory of which Taylor has been 
the leading exponent in this country and 
Fuess in Germany. Taylor is also the 
recognized authority on the geology of the 
Niagara Gorge, being one of the authors 
of a comprehensive study of this area pub- 
lished in 1911, 1912, and 1913, under the 
auspices of the United States Geologic 
Survey. An interesting interview with 
him has appeared in the public press with 
reference to the recent breaking away of a 
portion of the brink of the precipice of the 
American falls which he thinks is due to 
the diminished flow of the water by reason 
of the diversion for power purposes, 
thereby permitting surface freezing during 
recent winter periods. — Camillo von 
Klenze, acting Professor of German at 
Stanford during the summer of 1930 and 
Professor of American Culture at the 
University of Munich, is the author of a 
“Stanford Pamphlet” recently published, 
entitled Main Currents in the Intellectual 
Life of Contemporary Germany. This 
paper in substance is similar to a lecture 
given by von Klenze at Harvard last June 
after which a dinner was tendered him at 
the Harvard Club by his classmates. He 
says, ‘The results of American scholar- 
ship — in physics, in biology, in chem- 
istry, in medicine, in animal psychology, 
also in pedagogy, in certain branches of 
philology and history — furthermore, the 
more recent American fiction with its 
fearless grapple with life, these and other 
manifestations of interests outside the 
practical are giving many German ob- 
servers of America pause.’ He also says, 
“Fortunately, America, too, is more and 
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more exhibiting a spirit of intellectual 
hospitality toward Germany akin to the 
one shown by Germany toward America. 
Since Ticknor and Everett studied at a 
German university (1815), since Long- 
fellow hymned the charm of German life 
and the sweetness of German poets, since 
Emerson wrote of Goethe as the repre- 
sentative literary man, since Theodore 
Parker and other leading Unitarians 
looked to Germany for a new formulation 
of our modern religious experience, since 
Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, and later 
Wagner made us familiar with the witch- 
ery of the most uplifting of the arts, 
Germany has been one of the potent 
forces in American culture.”’ And he con- 
cludes, “‘No two peoples can learn more 
from one another than can Americans and 
Germans. May they increasingly be 
willing to listen each to the other’s mes- 
sage. It is largely through mutual under- 
standing that the danger of catastrophic 
conflicts can be mitigated. And let us all 
remember that a relapse into the mel- 
strom of a world war might prove fatal 
to the white man’s civilization.” 


1887 


Herbert L. Cuark, Sec. 

$21 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Room No. 7 of Hollis has been reserved 
as usual for members of our Class on 
Commencement Day. — The following 
changes of addresses have been reported: 
William Endicott, 2d Floor of Minot 
Building, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston; 
Samuel Storrow, The Trianon, 1750 No. 
Serrano Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal.; Rev. 
F. C. Southworth (former President, now 
President Emeritus of the Meadville 
Theological School), Little Compton, 


R.I.; A. D. Davenport, 132 Chandler 
Street, Boston; Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, 
between November and May, 802 Lake 
Formosa Drive, Orlando, Fla.; between 
May and October, Annisquam. — R. T. 
Osgood wrote me on September 26, 1930, 
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from 18 rue Francceur, Paris XVIII, 


France. 


1888 
Henry S. Warpner, Sec. 
160 Front St., New York City 

Forty-six members of the Class of 1888 
attended a dinner given by the New York 
members of the Class at the Harvard 
Club of New York City on December 5. 
Colonel William Rand presided. There 
were speeches by C. F. Adams, Secretary 
of the Navy; the Rt. Rev. Herman Page, 
Bishop of Michigan; Professor W. D. 
Bancroft of Cornell University; Dr. F. B. 
Lund, C. J. Livingood, S. L. Swarts, J. A. 
Appleton, the Rev. H. R. Miles, and H.S. 
Wardner, Class Secretary. Besides those 
above mentioned there were present at the 
dinner the following: J. A. Arnold, J. A. 
Bailey, Dr. F. G. Balch, Professor W. J. 
A. Bliss, E. L.. Blossom, F. J. Bradlee, 
C. H. Burdett, A. P. Butler, H. D. 
Cheever, Asaph Churchill, Major Chand- 
ler Davis, Philip Dexter, Dr. C. S. Francis, 
G. B. deGersdorff, C. L. Griffin, S. S. 
Hall, Colonel E. A. Harriman, C. S. 
Hervey, A. C. Jackson, M. E. Kelley, 
F. H. Kennard, W. B. Lord, F.S. Marden, 
Dr. W. S. Mills, F. D. Peale, Edmund 
Platt, Frederick Plummer, J. E. Rey- 
nolds, B. T. Schermerhorn, J. H. Sedg- 
wick, E. W. Spalding, Dr. E. C. Stowell, 
Harold Swain, I. R. Thomas, T. T. Wells 
and F. B. Williams. — Nine members of 
the Class attended the annual Harvard 
dinner in New York City on January 
29. — The Harvard University Catalogue 
for 1930-31 shows G. W. Cram, Henry 
Pennypacker, Dr. C. A. Porter, and Dr. 
E. W. Taylor in the list of officers of in- 
struction and government, and Dr. F. G. 
Balch, F. H. Kennard, and Dr. F. B. 
Lund as members of committees. Seven 
sons of members of the Class of 1888 are 
enrolled as students in Harvard College, 
viz., one senior, four juniors, one sopho- 
more, one freshman. — J. A. Arnold has 
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published the Fifteenth Edition of his 
Arnold’s Annual Guide for New York 
Corporations. — E. L. Blossom has with- 
drawn from practice as an engineer and is 
now associated with Robert A. Shiverick 
in the real estate business, with offices at 
110 East 42nd Street, New York City. — 
Asaph Churchill, dealer in paper, has 
moved his office to 24 Milk Street, Boston. 
— FE. B. Gordon was lately reported as 
sojourning in Helsingfors, Finland, where 
he is understood to be engaged in literary 
pursuits. —S. S. Hall has retired as 
associate actuary of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company with which he was 
connected for thirty-eight years. He still 
retains his membership in the Board of 
the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity 
Association and is a consulting actuary for 
that organization, with offices at 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. — The address 
of C. S. Hervey is 16 McKenna Avenue, 
Baldwin, Long Island, N.Y.—E. M. 
Hurd’s home address is 64 Park Avenue, 
Bleomfield, N.J.— F. D. Kalopothakes 
has resigned his office as Director of the 
Press Service in the Greek Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs after ten years’ service. 
He writes that he has “‘returned to quiet 
journalism.” — At the public meeting of 
the Vermont Historical Society, held in 
the hall of the House of Representatives, 
Montpelier, Vt., on January 20, H. S. 
Wardner delivered an address on the 
so-called ‘‘ Haldimand Negotiations” cov- 
ering correspondence and parleys carried 
on between British military officers in 
Canada and citizens of Vermont during 
the American Revolution. — T. T. Wells 
has moved his office to 738 Broadway, 
New York City.—F. B. Williams, 
eminent authority on city planning, is one 
of the three co-authors of Airports: Their 
Location, Administration and Legal Basis. 
— F. C. Woodman, adviser to parents on 
the choice of schools for their children, 
has moved to New York City where his 
address is 61 Gramercy Park, North. 
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1890 
Howarp Cornina, See. 
36 Shepard St., Cambridge 

The address of James Brown Scott, 
A.M. ’91, has been changed from 2 Jack- 
son Place to 700 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D.C. — William M. Cole, A.M. 96, 
Professor of Accounting at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, spoke on “‘The Incalculables of Ac- 
counting” at the dinner of the Massachu- 
setts Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants, held in Boston on November 24. — 
Judge Frederick P. Cabot, LL.B. and 
A.M. ’93, of the Juvenile Court, Boston, 
spoke at the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, held at 
Washington, D.C., November 19 to 22; 
Homer Folks, secretary of the State Char- 
ities Aid Association of New York did the 
same. — Robert F. Herrick of Boston is a 
member of the advisory board of the 
Home Market Club, a well-known organi- 
zation of manufacturers. — Natalie Pot- 
ter, daughter of the late Nathaniel B. 
Potter, M.D. ’96, was married, December 
4, to William C. Ladd, ’26. She was given 
in marriage by her father’s cousin, Dwight 
P. Robinson, ’90.— The address of 
George Stevens has been changed from 
Narragansett Pier, R.I., to P. O. Box 506, 
Lowell. — Robert M. Washburn has been 
reélected president of the Roosevelt Club, 
a Massachusetts political organization. — 
Katharine T. Crawley, daughter of J. T. 
Crawley, died at the American Hospital in 
Paris on December 12, 1930, during an 
operation for appendicitis. She spent last 
summer studying in Madrid and had 
since studied at the Sorbonne in Paris. — 
George James Pierce, Professor of Botany 
at Stanford University, has been elected 
president of the California Botanical So- 
ciety. 

1891 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
40 Broad St., Boston 
Charles Hopkinson’s daughter, Isa- 
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bella, was married on November 25 to 
James A. Halsted, ’26, M.D. ’30.— 
Members of the class had dinner with and 
listened to a talk by Robert L. O’Brien, 
former editor of the Boston Herald, at the 
Harvard Club of Boston on December 17. 
— Andrew Oliver, A.M. ’95, has given be- 
fore the Boston Ruskin Club lectures on 
“Japan,” “‘Along the Florida Keys,” and 
“A Winter Cruise through the West In- 
dies.”” He is now planning a trip to Mex- 
ico. — John M. Howells, who represented 
the United States at the International 
Congress of Architects, held at Budapest 
in September, has been made an officer of 
the Crown of Belgium.— Robert L. 
O’Brien spoke on “What Is Going On in 
Russia Today” at a meeting of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, 
held in Wilder Hall, Boston, on January 
7, and at the Harvard Club of Boston in 
December. — Henry W. Corning’s busi- 
ness address is 1168 Union Trust Building, 
Cleveland. — So far the Committee has 
arranged the following for our Fortieth 
Anniversary: Tuesday a.m. and p.m., June 
16, Outing at the Oakley Country Club, 
Watertown. This may be changed to an- 
other location. In the evening — Class 
Dinner at the Harvard Club. Wednesday, 
June 17, Lunch at Lowell House in Cam- 
bridge for members and their families. 
p.M.— Harvard-Yale Baseball Game. 
Thursday, June 18, Commencement, 
Lunch and Class Meeting in Holworthy 9. 
The ladies may attend the afternoon 
Commencement exercises back of Sever 
Hall. Friday, June 19, Harvard-Yale 
Boat Race, New London. So far no provi- 
sion has been made for the entertainment 
of the ladies on Tuesday afternoon and 
evening and for Wednesday evening, 
though there are tentative plans for the 
latter. Any member who has a suggestion 
about providing for them Tuesday or for 
Wednesday evening will please communi- 
cate with the Secretary. 
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1892 
ALLEN R. Benner, Sec. 

Andover 
Of the members of the Class taking 
winter vacations, T. W. Lamont is in 
Arizona, M. D. Follansbee is in Nassau, 
and J. C. Powers is in Charleston, $.C. — 
Robert Saltonstall, Jr., the son of our 
classmate, is a member of the Harvard 
Varsity Hockey team. — Reverend Eliot 
White has resigned from the staff of Grace 
Episcopal Church, New York. — New 
addresses: G. A. Kent, Jr., 119 Murray 
Street, Bingham, N.Y.; Dr. William Mac- 
Donald, 52 Jane Street, New York City. 


1893 
W. D. Howe, See. 
53 State St., Boston 

Walter Carey is vice-president of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, with headquarters at 150 
Broadway, New York. He has been in the 
electrical business ever since graduation. 
— Louis C. Cornish, President of the 
American Unitarian Association, has been 
elected a trustee of the Frances Merry 
Barnard Home, Boston. — Samuel C. 
Davis is chairman of the finance com- 
mittee for the thirty-third meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs to be held at 
St. Louis on May 14, 15, and 16.— Robert 
Emmet is now in this country, with his 
present address at the Hotel Mayfair, 
Park Avenue and 65th Street, New York 
City. — George G. MacCurdy, professor 
at Yale, and a director of the American 
School of Prehistoric Research, was re- 
cently elected president of the American 
Anthropological Association. — Charles 
R. Nutter’s mother died at her home in 
Boston on January 19, 1931, in her 
ninety-sixth year. — Howe Tolten’s eld- 
est daughter, Elinor, a senior at Bryn 
Mawr has won the varsity letter in four 
major sports there — hockey, basket ball, 
tennis, and swimming, and was the only 
student who last year received the coveted 
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“Varsity Blazer” with letters. — Henry 
Ware’s son, Henry Ware, Jr., ’27, was 
married January 17, 1931, at Bayport, 
Long Island, New York, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Bancker Dahl. 


1894 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge 

The Class held its second informal 
dinner of the season at the Harvard Club 
of Boston on the evening of January 13. 
The speaker was Hugh Cabot, who gave 
an interesting account of his experience at 
the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., and 
of the character of that interesting and 
important institution. Those who are 
connected with it seem to have very little 
in the way of vacation. — Sarah Price 
Turnure, wife of P. R. Turnure, died re- 
cently in Paris, France. — Mrs. Sarah 
(Ames) Borden, wife of Spencer Borden, 
Jr., died February 18 at Fall River, after 
a brief illness. —F. L. Olmsted is a 
trustee of the National Parks Association, 
representing on that board the American 
Society of Landscape Architects, and a 
member of the Association’s Committee 
appointed to study the functions and uses 





of national parks in order to determine if 
possible, how to maintain the proper 
balance between the protection of primi- 
tive features in the parks and the develop- 
ment of these areas so as to make them 
accessible to the public. — E. A. Knudsen 
is chairman of the Board of Supervisors 
for the County of Kauai, Hawaii, for a 
two-year term. — G. A. Gray is with the 
firm of Wallace Reid and Company, 76 
William Street, New York City. — A. G. 
Keith resigned in June, 1928, his position 
with Hollingsworth and Whitney Com- 
pany, paper manufacturers, and since 
October, 1930, has been associated with 
R. A. Hull, investment counselor, at 50 
Congress Street, Boston. His address is 
6 Mason Street, Cambridge. —G. F. 
Rouillard, who met with a serious auto- 
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mobile accident in December, is making a 
good recovery. His address is 63 Com- 
monwealth Road, Watertown.— J. R. 
Oliver has published with the Macmillan 
Company a novel of French-Canadian life 
called Rock and Sand. — F. C. Walker has 
collaborated with Thorleif Larsen in a 
volume published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, entitled Pronunciation, <A 
Praccical Guide to American Standards. — 
Addresses: J. C. Breckinridge, 1 East 51st 
Street, New York City; A. G. Keith, 
6 Mason Street, Cambridge. 


1895 
F. H. Nasu, Sec. 
80 State St., Boston 

George Crompton has been reappointed 
a member of the advisory board of the 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Welfare. — Arthur Elson is the author of 
Woman's Work in Musice.— John A. 
Fairlie, Professor of Political Science at 
the University of Illinois, is the author 
(with another) of County Government and 
Administration. — Arthur Stanwood Pier 
is the author of The Boy from the West, one 
of the St. Timothy’s stories. He is also the 
author of The Cheer Leader, a high school 
story. — Edwin Arlington Robinson has 
written The Glory of the Nightingales, a 
narrative poem. — George Hoague has 
been appointed Assistant Counsel of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. — Alexander Lincoln has been 
appointed a member of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Tax Appeals, a body which 
the 1930 Legislature created to hear 
parties who appeal from the tax levies 
assessed on them. — Mark Lee Luther is 
the author (with another) of The Saranoff 
Murder, a story of a Russian movie star. 
— Daniel Gregory Mason’s Beethoren and 
His Forerunners has just been reissued 
with corrections and new preface. — 
Frederick H. Nash has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Weston Golf Club. — William 
5S. Youngman was reélected Lieutenant 
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Governor of Massachusetts in the election 
on November 4, 1930.— Carl Dreyfus 
has been elected president of the Calvert 
Round Table, an organization of repre- 
sentatives of various religions who meet 
from time to time to discuss controversial 
questions, with the hope that such gather- 
ings will tend to dispel religious prejudices 
in the community. 


1896 
Joun J. Hayes, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 

Alfred Coester, Professor of Spanish- 
American Literature at Stanford Univer- 
sity, is a member of the National Council 
for Intellectual Cojperation. — Frank 8S. 
Gilkey, headmaster of the Medford High 
School, has been elected a vice-president 
of the Middlesex County Teachers Asso- 
ciation. — Robert H. Hallowell has been 
elected president of the Perkins Institu- 
tion and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind. — J. H. Thayer Martin is chair- 
man of the New Jersey commission on 
municipal taxation and finance survey. — 
Harry A. Bigelow, Dean of the Law 
School of the University of Chicago, sailed 
last month for Africa. He hopes to obtain 
a pygmy village for the Chicago Exposi- 
tion of 1933, and incidentally to hunt in 
French Cameroon. — Addresses: John 
Strong Perry Tatlock, 1904 San Antonia 
Avenue, Berkeley, Cal.; Dr. George 
Samuel Amsden, 136 E. 64th Street, 
New York City; Israel Brayton, P.O. Box 
147, Fall River. 


1897 
Rocer L. Scatrr, Sec. 
2 Park St., Boston 
Margaret Germaine Baker, wife of 
Benjamin S. Baker, died at her home in 
Hartsdale, N.Y., on January 25. She was 
the daughter of the late David Utter, 
Grad. Div. ’71, S.T.D. (hon.) ’06, and the 
granddaughter of Cazneau Palfrey, who 
was a member of the Harvard College 
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Class of 1826. She is survived by three 
children, Lydia Cazneau Lamb (Rad- 
cliffe), °29, Frances Palfrey Baker, and 
David Baker, who is a member of the 
freshman class in Harvard College. — 
Arthur M. Beale, LL.B. ’00, announces 
that he is continuing the practice of law 
in the Tremont Building, 73 Tremont 
Street, Boston. For several years he was 
associated with the late Sherman Whipple. 
Before his association with Mr. Whipple, 
he was one of the counsel for the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. — Charles D. 
Drew’s address is now ¢/o National City 
Bank, 11 Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 1, 
England. — There is a strong suspicion 
that the work which recently appeared in 
the Boston News Bureau entitled Our 
Porifolio and signed G. L. W. comes from 
the pen of W. L. Garrison who is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Coffin and Burr and 
whose occasional poetical contributions 
are always welcome reading. — Dr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Hess announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Miss Margaret S. 
Hess, to Jan de Graaf of Holland. The 
wedding will take place in February. — 
Evan Hollister’s address has been changed 
to 115 Oakland Place, Buffalo, New 
York. — Richard H. Hunt is Western 
Massachusetts representative for Arthur 
Perry & Company, Inc., investments. 
His headquarters are at 25 Elm Street, 
Springfield, Mass. — Charles Jenney an- 
nounces the marriage of his son, Warren 
Jenney, to Miss Mary Thomas. Mr. 
Jenney has recently written an article en- 
titled ‘ Trusteed Estate,”’ which appeared 
in the Harvard Business Review of Janu- 
ary, 1931.— Mr. and Mrs. John Noble 
announce the marriage of their daughter, 
Eleanor Gray Noble, to William Nettleton 
Bourne, Yale °17, on February 7, 1931. — 
Henry V. Hubbard, A.M. ’00, S.B. 701, 
Charles Dyer Norton Professor of Re- 
gional Planning and chairman of the 
Council of the School of City Planning at 
Harvard, has been elected president of the 
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American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects. He was a member of the Society 
since 1905 and a fellow since 1910, and has 
also served as treasurer and a trustee. — 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Palmer announce 
the marriage of their daughter, Clara 
Whitford, to Mr. Carl Gordon Ferguson. 
— Mr. and Mrs. James Amory Sullivan 
announce the marriage of their daughter, 
Nancy Lloyd, to Mr. Austin Lamont, son 
of Thomas W. Lamont, ’92. — C. Minot 
Weld, S.M. ’01, has been elected vice- 
president of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Society of America. — J. Duncan Phillips 
has just returned from a five months’ 
vacation in Africa. — Recent books by 
°97 men: Henry Wilder Foote, A.M. ’00, 
S.T.B. °02, Robert Feke: Colonial Portrait 
Painter. The biography of the most noted 
American Colonial painter, excepting only 
Copley. With reproductions of many por- 
traits. (Harvard University Press.) Virgil 
M. Hillyer, Child Training —a revised 
edition. The author is headmaster of the 
Calvert School, Baltimore. (Century.) 
Henry V. Hubbard, A.M. ’00, S.B. 701, 
Norton Professor of Regional Planning at 
Harvard, with Miller McClintock, A.M. 
°22, Ph.D. ’24, lecturer on government 
and director of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research and of the Albert Russel 
Erskine Bureau for Street Traffic Research 
at Harvard, and Frank B. Williams, ’88, 
LL.B. and A.M. ’91, Airports: Their 
Location, Administration, and Legal Basis. 
The first volume of the “Harvard City 
Planning Studies.”” (Harvard University 
Press.) Charles Swain Thomas, Associate 
Professor of Education at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, with 
James C. Bowman, A.M. 710, When I 
Write a Theme. A series of oral and 
written assignments based upon models 
selected principally from the actual work 
of pupils. (Ginn.) Edward E. Whiting, 
Boston. A companion volume to High- 
lights of Manhattan, Fabulous New Orleans 
and Washington, Past and Present. By the 
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writer of “Whiting’s Column” in the 
Boston Herald and other newspapers. 
(Century.) 


1898 
Pact V. Bacon, Sec. 
50 Beacon St., Boston 

Paul V. Bacon’s home at Wellesley 
Hills was considerably damaged by fire on 
January 27. Fortunately, no one was 
injured. — Frederick L. Beecher is vice- 
president of the Harvard Club of Van- 
couver. — Mr. and Mrs. Roger 8S. Board- 
man spent last summer traveling through 
England, Scotland, Belgium, and France. 
— Charles E. Bown has two daughters 
who are stu lents in Wellesley College 
Julia Isabelle and Olive Lynda Bown. — 
Seaver B. Buck has added an athletic field 
and field house to the equipment of the 
Berkshire School, Sheffield, of which he is 
headmaster. — Charles C. Bull was mar- 
ried at Los Angeles, August 20, 1930, to 
Miss Grace Thomas. — James A. Butler 
is with the Kendall Cotton Mills. His ad- 
dress is 304 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, 
N.C. — Frank B. Carter has changed his 
address to 1765 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Brighton. — Hubert L. 
James R. Carter, °29, was married, No- 
vember 8, at Boston, to Miss Juliet 
Greene, daughter of Mrs. Bertram 
Greene. — Philip S. Dalton is a member 


Carter’s son, 


of the Harvard Overseers’ Committee on 
University Extension and the Summer 
School of Arts and Sciences. — Percival 
Dove’s son, Percival Dove, Jr., is attain- 
ing considerable prominence as a concert 
singer under the name of John Percival. 
— Grenville T. Emmet has changed his 
address to 48 Wall Street, New York City. 
— Arthur B. Emmons, M.D. 702, spent 
last summer on a motor-camping trip 
with his family. They went to the 
Canadian Rockies. — Milton Fish spent 
last summer abroad, making a tour from 
Egypt and the Holy Land to Scotland. — 
Charles J. Flagg has moved his ancestral 
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home at Holliston 200 feet back from the 
highway beside which it has hitherto 
stood. Flagg’s house, it is said, is a 
veritable colonial museum. — Rudolph B. 
Flershem spent last summer abroad with 
his family, his daughter Jane having just 
finished her schooling in Paris. His son, 
Robert, is studying at Milton Academy, 
preparatory to entering Harvard. 

Harold deWolf Fuller, A.M. ’00, Ph.D. 
’02, has discontinued publication of New 
York, a four-page national weekly issued 
under the sponsorship of New York Uni- 
versity. — Samuel L. Fuller, G. H. Kinni- 
cutt, H. W. Wheelock, and J. W. Prentiss 
are directors of the Thompson-Starrett 
Company, of New York City. — Alex- 
ander F. Giese’s son, John R. Giese, ’28, 
is the resident engineer on the construc- 
tion of the bridge across the Tennessee 
River at Ky. — Wentworth 
L. Harrington spends his summers at 
“Byways,” on Keoka Lake, Waterford, 
Me. His daughter Evelyn graduated 
from Mt. Holyoke College last June. 
Another daughter, Ruth, is a member of 
-T. Mitchell Hastings’ 


daughter, Frederica Baily Hastings, is a 


Paducah, 


the junior class. 


member of the freshman class in Wellesley 
C. E. Hawkes, M.D. ’01, made 
a 2200-mile motor trip in Canada last 
- Bartlett H. Hayes is vice- 
president of the Southern Pacific Division 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs. — 
Malcolm T. Hill, °31, son of Donald M. 
Hill, LL.B. ’01, has been elected captain 
of the 
George Roger Hinman, son of George W. 
Hinman, A.M. °99, is a member of the 
freshman class in Harvard College and 
lives in Standish Hall; he holds the Har- 
vard Club of Andover Scholarship for the 


College. - 


summer. 


Harvard lawn tennis team. — 


current Vermont chess 
team, organized by Arthur H. Holway, 
recently defeated the New Hampshire 
chess team, 6-2. — Howard W. Hunting- 
ton, son of the late Howard R. Hunting- 


ton, is a member of the freshman class in 


year. — The 
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Harvard College. — James Hazen Hyde 
was married recently to Countess Ella de 
Matuschka. Many notables of France, 
including former Premier André Tardieu, 
attended the wedding. Mr. Hyde has 
been for several years vice-president of the 
European Division of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs. — Charles Jackson, trus- 
tee, has moved his office from 19 Con- 
gress St. to 10 Post Office Square, Room 
659, Boston. — Allen Jacobs has taken 
charge of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Duxbury, for another year. — The engage- 
ment of Dorothy May Kinnicutt, daugh- 
ter of G. Hermann Kinnicutt, A.M.’99, to 
Henry Parish, Jr.,’26, has been announced. 
— James L. Knox, as for several seasons 
past, had charge of the Harvard second 
football eleven this season. His address is 
the Harvard Athletic Association, Cam- 
bridge. — John M. Letterle is president of 
the Harvard Club of Fort Worth, Tex. — 
Charles J. Liebman is a member of the 
Harvard Overseers’ Committee to Visit 
the Germanic Museum.— Edward L. 
Logan, LL.B. ’00, is a member of the 
Overseers’ Committee to Visit the Har- 
vard Department of Military and Naval 
Science and Tactics.— W. Holbrook 
Lowell’s son, W. H. Lowell, Jr., is a 
member of the Glee Club and the hockey 
team at Bowdoin College. — Langdon P. 
Marvin, LL.B. ’01, is a member of the 
visiting committees for Harvard College, 
the Harvard Law School, and the Harvard. 
Military and Naval Science and Tactics 
Departments. — Henry McBurney has 
changed his address to eare of the Central 
Place Vendome, Paris, France. — Everett 
L. Millard and Ernest T. Gundlach played 
on Friday, October 24, an exhibition chess 
game at the Chicago City Club. It was 
explained to the audience by the Ameri- 
ean chess champion, Edward Lasker. — 
Rev. Glenn T. Morse of All Saints Ree- 
tory, West Newbury, has been elected 
chaplain of the Company of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay in New England. — K. R. 


P. Neville, A.M. °99, is vice-president of 
the Harvard Club of Western Ontario. — 
Alexander Hamilton Rice, M.D. ’04, 
A.M. (hon.) 715, Professor of Geographi- 
cal Exploration at Harvard, has been 
appointed director of the new Harvard 
School of Geography, the building for 
which is under construction on Divinity 
Avenue, Cambridge.— Mr. and Mrs. 
Beverley R. Robinson spent last summer 
in Europe. — Edwin L. Sanborn is one 
of the trustees of the American Library in 
Paris. — Eugene M. Schwarzenberg re- 
cently returned from Florida to New York 
City, where his address is 170 Broadway. 
— Worthington Scott has changed his 
address to Grandview, Nyack, N.Y. — 
Edmund Stevens is vice-president of the 
Harvard Club of Porto Rico. — Robert 
B. Stone, LL.B. ’01, has been reélected 
chairman of the Children’s Aid Associa- 
tion, Boston. That organization is a 
combination of the Boston Children’s Aid 
Society and the Boston Society for the 
Care of Girls. — Henry F. Wardwell is 
with the Burnside Steel Foundry Com- 
pany, 1300 East 92d Street, Chicago. His 
summer address is North Chatham, N.H., 
although his summer home is in Stow, 
Me. — Roger S. Warner, Jr., °31, son of 
R. S. Warner, LL.B. ’02, was on the uni- 
versity footbail squad at Harvard last 
fall. — The address of Philip B. Wells, 
A.M. ’06, is, until April, 311 Sea View 
Avenue, Palm Beach, Fla. — Frank C. 
White spends the summers at Ames Hill, 
near Brattleboro, Vt. His business ad- 
dress is 1 La Salle Street Building, Chi- 
cago. — Matthew P. Whittall has been 
electeda director of the Worcester County 
National Bank. He is also a trustee of the 
Peoples Savings Bank and a director of 
the Worcester Bank and Trust Company, 
Worcester. — Francis C. Wilson is presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of New Mexico. 
— William Woodward, A.M. ’99, LL.B. 
701, has been elected chairman of the 
Jockey Club, New York City. He is 
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spending the winter at the Arizona Bilt- 
more Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. — C. Irving 
Wright has left California and has de- 
veloped Pirates’ Cove Fishing Camp on 
one of the Florida Keys, thirty minutes’ 
ride from Key West. It is said that last 
season one of his guests caught 52 vari- 
eties of fish at the camp. — Robert M. 
Yerkes, A.M. ’99, Ph.D. ’02, has a son, 
David N. Yerkes, who is a member of the 
sophomore class in Harvard College. 


1899 
Artuur Apams, Sec. 
15 State St., Boston 

Theron E. Catlin’s daughter, Irene, died 
last November. — Charles H. Cleaves has 
for several years been a Park Commis- 
sioner of Rockport. — Edward P. Davis 
has resigned as president of the North- 
western Trust Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
His address is now Endicott Building, 
St. Paul, and he is in the real estate and 
insurance business as a member of the 
firm of Davis and Lagerman. — The two 
sons of the late Henry P. Dowst were 
married within a week of each other in 
December. Henry Starr Dowst married 
Margaret Elizabeth Mavis, December 6, 
1930, and Loring Blackstone Dowst mar- 
ried Nancy Ellen Mandell, December 10, 


1930. — Frederic McIntosh Galbraith, 
son of A. V. Galbraith, principal of Willis- 
ton Academy, Easthampton, married 


Elizabeth Brock, June 7, 1930. They are 
living in Timmius, Ontario, where he is 
Assistant Geologist in the Hollinger Con- 
solidated Gold Mines, Ltd. — Frank 
W. C. Hersey has recently brought out a 
new book, Heroes of the Battle Road pub- 
lished by Perry Walton and Company. — 
Pliny Jewell, Jr., married Anne Thorp 
Rea December 13, 1930. He is a senior at 
Harvard. — Elizabeth Cope Scattergood, 
daughter of Alfred G. Scattergood, mar- 
ried Rev. Andrew B. Chalmers, Jr., 
April 8, 1930. They live at 132 Myrtle 
Street, Boston —E. A. Thornhill’s ad- 
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dress is 9 Belleayre, Ithaca, N.Y. He 
writes: “I am living, reading, writing, 
studying here, in close promixity to the 
[Cornellj University, and having the time 
of my life.”” — George A. Cole is a candi- 
date for Hingham. — 
Deaths: Walter Capen Harris, January 
31, 1931; Carleton Collier Butters, De- 
cember 19, 1930. 


selectman of 


1900 


ARTHUR DRINKWATER, Sec. 

993 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 
This last year 1900 has kept up its good 
record in the Alumni Fund. With 239 we 
were second on the list in number of sub- 
scribers; we were seventh in amount 
subscribed, $4907; and, among all the 
classes from 1885 on, we were first in per- 
centage of the members of the Class who 
contributed. This speaks volumes for the 
loyalty of the Class and the excellent work 
of our Class agent, F. 
N. F. Ayer is a member of the executive 
committee of the Home Market Club, the 
manufac- 


L. Higginson. — 


well-known organization of 
turers. He is treasurer of Nyanza Mills. 
—H. W. Ballantine has published Man- 
ual of Corporation Law and Practice, 
Callaghan & Co., Chicago. His home 
address is Cloyne Court, Berkeley, Cal. — 
R. W. Bliss, Ambassador to Argentina, 
has been appointed special ambassador to 


Uruguay for the occasion of the celebra- 


tion of the national centennial of the 


latter country. — R. O. Dalton, director 
of the Intelligence Division in the Depart- 
ment of the Adjutant-General of Massa- 
chusetts, was appointed Deputy State 
Auditor, but declined the office. — R. J. 
Davis gave the commencement address at 
Evander Childs High School, New York, 
N.Y., in January. — Life in Elizabethan 
Days, by W. S. Davis, who died in Feb- 
ruary, 1930, been published by 
Harper & Brothers. — A. L. Dean has 
joined Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd., Hono- 
lulu, as one of its executives, dealing in 


has 
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sugar and pineapples. — W. P. Eaton has 
published The Drama in English, an ele- 
mentary outline study, Scribner; New 
England Vista, impressions in prose and 
poetry of the beauties of New England, 
Wilde; and Grandfather's Chair, a comedy 
in one act, S. French. — W. R. Evans, 
United States Commissioner for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts and president of 
the Boston Five Cents Savings Bank, has 
been elected a trustee of Thayer Academy, 
Braintree. — M. M. Foss is fourth vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Book Publishers. — C. S$. Gilman is on 
the staff of the San Francisco Chronicle. 
His home address is Box 223, R.F.D. 1, 
Sausalito, Cal. —G. W. Harrington has 
published The Tower Stair, poems, the 
Cornhill Publishing Company. — F. L. 
Higginson was married to Aileen Muriel 
Johnstone on October 9, 1930.—G. C. 
Kimball is a member of the Committee on 
Service to the University of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs. — W. D. Lambert of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
made an address on January 8 as retiring 
president of the Philosophie Society of 
Washington. — W. C. Mendenhall, chief 
geologist of the United States Geological 
Survey, has been made acting director of 
the Survey. — W. Morrow is third vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Book Publishers. — W. G. Mortland is 
special representative of Arthur G. Mc- 
Kee and Company, engineers and con- 
tractors, at 120 Broadway, New York. 
His home address is 280 Park Avenue, 
New York. — F. Palmer, Jr., professor of 
physics at Haverford College, has pub- 
lished (with another) Modern Physics, 
second edition. Blakeston. — W. Phillips 
is chairman of the Committee on the 
Lionel de Jersey Harvard Studentship of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs. He has 
been nominated as a candidate for the 
Board of Overseers. — W. G. Phippen is 
a member of the Committee on Schools, 
the Committee on History, and the Com- 
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mittee on Publicity of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs. — M. Sullivan has pub- 
lished, Pre-War America, Volume III, in 
the author’s Our Times, a social history of 
America, Scribner. — W. B. Swinford is 
a member of the Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Associated Harvard Clubs. — 
F. B. Talbot, clinical professor of pedi- 
atrics at Harvard Medical School, has 
published Treatment of Epilepsy, Mac- 
millan. The engagement of his son, a 
junior at Harvard, to Helena Thompson, 
daughter of H. S. Thompson, ’99, has 
been announced. G. A. Towns, until re- 
cently a professor at Atlanta University, 
Georgia, has taken up work at the Fort 
Valley High and Industrial School at Fort 
Valley, Georgia, where he will teach Eng- 
lish and assist in building up the school. — 
The following deaths are reported: Silas 
Palmer Beebe, December 6, 1930, at New 
York City; Guy Edward Hawkins, 
October 17, 1930, at Atlantic City, N.J.; 
Major William Barber, October 25, 1930, 
at Boston. 


1901 
JosePH O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The Class held its annual Class Hockey 
Game Supper for members of the Class 
and their families and friends atthe Cop- 
ley Plaza Hotel on Febriiary 28, 1931. 
The program was: supper at 6 P.M., enter- 
tainment from 7 to 7.30 p.m., the trip in 
special busses to the Boston Garden for 
the Harvard-Yale Hockey Game, and 
return after the game to the Copley Plaza. 
— The plans for the Thirtieth Reunion 
have been entirely revised because of the 
difficulty in raising funds to carry through 
the arrangements previously considered. 
The revised program is as follows: The 
Class will assemble in Boston on Monday, 
June 15, at the Copley Plaza Hotel. Only 
the members of the Class are invited to 
the Reunion. From the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, the Class will proceed to the 
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Oyster Harbors Club near Wianno on the 
Cape and will stay there all of Monday 
and Tuesday indulging in golf, tennis, 
swimming, clam-bake, sailing and other 
sports. On Wednesday morning, June 17, 
the Class will return by motor to Cam- 
bridge where lunch will be held at the 
Dillon Field House and then the Class 
will attend the Harvard-Yale Baseball 
Game. Wednesday evening, after the 
Harvard-Yale Baseball game, the Class 
will motor to Weston where dinner and 
entertainment will take place at Ben 
Blake’s estate. Thursday, June 18, Com- 
mencement Day, the Class will hold its 
regular Commenc2ment Luncheon in 
Hollis 28. — Henry L. Shattuck, Treas- 
urer of Harvard College, is one of the 
associates of Adams House, another of the 
units in the House Plan at Harvard, He 
spoke recently at a meeting of the 
Women’s Division of the Republican 
State Committee on the budget system 
under which Massachusetts carries on its 
financial administration. — Robert E. 
Goodwin, member of the Harvard Fund, 
and Henry L. Shattuck recently attended 
the annual meeting of Class Agents of the 
Harvard Fund at a luncheon at the Ex- 
change Club in Boston. Shattuck was one 
of the speakers at the meeting. — Robert 
Frost was the convocation speaker at 
Connecticut College on January 13. The 
subject of his address was ‘‘ Education by 
Poetry.” 
can poet and professor of English at 
Amherst. On February 14, he lectured at 
Mount Holyoke on “Metaphor 
Thinking.” The lecture was given under 
the auspices of the department of English 
at Mount Holyoke, and was one of the 
outstanding events in the week-end dur- 
ing which the Seventeenth Annual Grad- 


Frost is the well-known Ameri- 


and 


uate Council was in session at the College. 
Next June he will give the Phi Beta Kappa 
address at Wooster College, Wooster, 
Ohio. He has recently been elected a 
member of the American Academy of Arts 
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and Letters. — Horace F. Baker is a 
member of the Committee of the Harvard 
Fund of the Associated Harvard Clubs. — 
George C. Clark has been nominated for 
Director of the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion. — Walter A. Frost and his wife 
spent some time in Japan last fall on a 
trip around the world. While there he 
gave several interviews on the movement 
in America towards more normal realism 
on the American stage. — Walter Chan- 
ning has been appointed a Trustee of the 
Massachusetts State Hospital at Med- 
field. — William E. Hocking, Alford Pro- 
fessor of Natural Religion, Moral Phi- 
losophy and Civil Polity at Harvard, is 
one of the fifty-five members of the 
National Council for Intellectual Co- 
operation, which constitutes the repre- 
sentation of the United States in the 
Inter-American Institute of Intellectual 
Codperation now in process of formation. 
He is also one of the associates of Leverett 
House, one of the units in the House Plan 
at Harvard. — William T. Foster gave 
the principal address on December 11, 
1930, to the conference of educators called 
by Mayor Curley of Boston to discuss the 
unemployment situation. — Alden G. 
Alley spoke at the Lee School in Boston 

December 1, 1930, on 
Place in World Affairs,”’ 
speaking under the auspices of the Massa- 


on Monday, 
** America’s 


chusetts branch of the League of Nations 


Association. — Henry B. Bigelow has 
been elected Professor of Zoélogy at 


Harvard University. — George A. Sawin 
was present at the first major function 
at the recently founded Harvard-Yale- 
Princeton Club of Pittsburgh. — Charles 
A. MacDonald was present at the October 
dinner given in honor of W. Cameron 
Forbes, the new United States Ambassa- 
dor to Japan, by the Harvard Club of 
Tokyo. — J. E. Falker was present at the 
annual dinner of the Harvard Club of 
Syracuse, held at the Hotel Syracuse in 
that city on October 28.— Horton C. 
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Force was elected vice-president of the 
Harvard Club of Seattle at their annual 
meeting on November 22, at which meet- 
ing, in addition to Force, J. H. Hewitt and 
W. H. McGrath were also present. — H. 
F. Baker was present at the first weekly 
luncheon of the Harvard Club of Western 
Pennsylvania in October, held in the new 
Harvard-Yale-Princeton Club 6f Pitts- 
burgh. — Lawrence Lewis was present at 
a luncheon given by the Rocky Mountain 
Harvard Club in Denver in January held 
in honor of Dean George H. Edgell of the 
Harvard Architectural School. — Charles 
M. Clark’s address is 4408 Arista Drive, 
San Diego, Cal. — Gustave E. Behr, Jr., 
is living at 368 Cliff Road, Sewaren, N.J. 
He is doing chemical research work at the 
Perth Amboy plant of the National Lead 
Company. — Lewis B. Reed’s address is 
4201 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Ill. — 
The address of Dr. George Samuel Ams- 

den is 136 E. 64th St., New York City. — 
The address of Michael Joseph Kling is 

35 Burt Street, - Frederick 
Pope’s address is 60 Broadway, New York 


Adams. 


City. — Gordon Ireland’s address is 80 
Buckingham Street, Cambridge. — The 
address of Bryant M. Brownell is P.O. 
Box 951, Memphis, Tenn. — Lt. Col. 
Henry T. Bull’s address is 1868 Columbia 
Road, Washington, D.C. — The address 
of Rowland S. H. Dyer is 2807 35th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. — Theo- 
dore H. Sweetser’s address is 9 Everett 
Street, Cambridge. — The 
David Page Wheelwright is 382 Heywood 
Arthur Brainard 


address of 


Avenue, Orange, N.J. 
Hitchcock's 
Tower, Boston. — H. Stanley Hyde’s ad- 
dress is 32 Sylvan Avenue, West Newton. 
— Waddill Catchings and William T. 


Foster are co-authors of a series of syndi- 


address is Custom House 


cated articles on the economies of pros- 
perity and depression which are published 
daily in 25 newspapers in this country. 
Two hundred of these short articles have 
been published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
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pany in a volume entitled Progress and 
Plenty. 
authors of an article, ‘Must We Reduce 
Our Standard of Living?” published in 
the February issue of The Forum, and of 


Catchings and Foster are also 
g 


an article entitled “Saving Money and 
Wasting Men,” published in the January, 
1931, issue of the American Federationist. 
— Thomas H. Reed (with another) has 
translated Leopold First, the Founder of 
Modern Belgium. Reed is Professor of 
Political Science at the University of 
Michigan. — Robert Frost has recently 
published two volumes: The Collected 
Poems of Robert Frost, limited, signed edi- 
tion. Random House, New York City. 
Also Collected Poems of Robert Frost, con- 
taining all of the poet’s previously pub- 
lished work and six new poems; printed 
from the same type as the Random House 
edition. (Holt.) — R. Heber Howe is the 
author of an article published in the 
December 18 issue of the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin, entitled “Will vs. 
Assets to Education.’”’ — Dr. Samuel 8. 
Drury, Rector of St. Paul’s School, in an 
address last fall stated that he hoped the 


‘ 


n 


Brains as 


time would come “‘ when some one is brave 
enough to found a society for the preven- 
tion of going to college.’ Dr. Drury in his 
remarks, which have created a great deal 
of comment, declared that “not over 
seventy-five per cent of each graduating 
class here for example can show either the 
intellectual fibre or the vocational urge to 
justify higher education. Onward they 
go, but not upward, often merely to 
satisfy that parental pride which, in turn, 
is engendered by fear of relatives and 
neighbors. They spend hundreds of days 
and thousands of dollars on these be- 
wildered boys, stumbling along what 
ought to be a widening path of usefulness, 
but what often proves a morass of dis- 
appointments and dissipation.” 
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1902 
Frank M. SawTEL.t, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

Louis L. Green (LL.B.) has been ap- 
pointed Special Justice in the District 
Court of Eastern Middlesex, sitting at 
Cambridge. Green has served several 
terms in the State Legislature. — Mon- 
cena M. Dodge is practising law in Los 
Angeles, a member of the firm of Griffin, 
Haughton and Dodge at 541 S. Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. — Robert R. 
Pollok’s new business address is 1015 
Crocker First National Bank Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal. — Josiah O. Low’s new 
business address is 63 Wall Street, New 
York City.— Philip Wadsworth is a 
member of the firm, Wadsworth, Hubbard 
& Smith, architects, at 11 Beacon Street, 
Boston. — Ralph W. Morris recently de- 
livered a lecture at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts on the subject “Outstanding 
Features of the Boston and other Ameri- 
can Museums.” — Willard Wadsworth’s 
new mail address is 94 Broadway, New 
York City. — Paul March Brown has 
engaged in the insurance business with an 
office at 214 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 
— At the annual meeting of the Business 
Historical Society, recentiy held at the 
Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion, Charles H. Schweppe was elected a 
member of the Council. 


1903 

Rocer Ernst, Sec. 

50 Federal St., Boston 
Philip Adams is now American Consul 
at Sarnia, Ontario. —R. M. Batten is 
associated with Browning, King Com- 
pany, clothiers, at 1 East 45th Street, 
New York City. — H. P. Brown’s address 
is P.O. Box 56, Charlotte, N.C. — A. G. 
Burke, Jr., sales engineer, is located at 
343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
—H. W. L. Dana has been one of the 
organizers of the Cambridge School of the 


Drama which came into existence during 
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the present year. He is giving the course 
there in Contemporary European Drama. 
The School is run by Harvard graduates 
interested in the theatre, and occupies the 
old Gymnasium Building on the corner of 
Broadway and Cambridge Street. — G.G. 
Davis is executive secretary of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. — F. H. Davol, Jr., is 
with Erskine-Danforth Corporation, 383 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y.— 
C. T. Derry gave in 1930 and in 1931 will 
give courses in the summer session of 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me.—F. R. 
Dickinson has retired and spends most of 
his time at Chicago Academy of Sciences, 
a natural history museum, of which he is 
a governing member. — G. B. Fernald, 
teacher of French in St. Mark’s School, 
Southboro, is spending his sabbatical year 
in Europe.—J. H. Hall is technical 
assistant to the president of his company, 
Taylor-Wharton Iron and Steel Company, 
High Bridge, N.J. — S. B. Hall, formerly 
of Winona, Minn., is now located at 106 
Main Street, Brockton. — A. J. Hammer- 
slough is director and general manager of 
Covici, Friede, Inc., a publishing house, at 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. — 
E. C. Hammond, formerly a lumber mer- 
chant in Boston, retired from business on 
January 1, 1931.— W. D. Hatch, Jr., 
formerly a yacht broker, at New Rochelle, 
N.Y., has retired and is now living at 
Flood Brook Farm, Peru, Vt.— D. W. 
Howes is now at 24 Commerce Street, 
Newark, N. J. — O. J. Ives has been made 
treasurer of the New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, 50 Oliver 
Street, Boston. - 
ing at 1537 Ramona Avenue, South Pasa- 
dena, Cal.—C. A. McLane is deputy 
state treasurer, Concord, N.H.— W. A. 
McLaughlin, associate professor of ro- 


J. K. Lyon is now liv- 


mance languages at the University of 
Michigan, is spending his sabbatical leave 
in the Harvard Graduate School and 


doing some teaching of Italian at Harvard 
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and Radcliffe. — Dr. D. F. Maguire has 
accepted a position with the Life Exten- 
sion Institute, 80 Federal Street, Boston. 
— J. W. Morton is Justice of the District 
Court, Woburn, also Justice, Appellate 
Division, District Courts. — O. B. Pres- 
cott’s address is Box 733, Bradenton, 
Fla. — R. W. Pumpelly is a life under- 
writer, at 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. — P. Sayward’s business address is 
137 Washington Street, Somerville. — A. 
Schefer’s firm, Schefer, Schramm & Vogel, 
in 1930 merged with Commercial Factors 
Corporation. — F. W. Snow is now pub- 
lishing a book entitled The Tragedy of the 
Trianon, containing the results of investi- 
gations made by him at the invitation of 
the Hungarian Government into the Hun- 
garian minority question in Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Rumania. — L. E. 
Swarts, who is copyright attorney for 
Paramount Publix Corporation, repre- 
sented the American Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers at conferences in Paris and Berlin 
in the summer of 1930 relating to the 
interests controlling international patents 
on sound recording and reproducing. — 
T. H. Thomas is now living at 24 Concord 
Avenue, Cambridge. — C. H. Walker is 
in charge of the Paris office of Ropes, 
Gray, Boyden & Perkins, attorneys, 39 
Rue Cambon, Paris. — J. A. Wilson is 
with the R. & H. Chemical Co., Niagara 
Falls, N.Y.— E. N. Willis has tempo- 
rarily left the public utility field and is 
executive secretary of the University Club 
of Dallas, Texas. — Delafield DuBois is 
engaged in research work at Washington 
Square College, New York University. — 
S. N. Forsman is associated with J. G. 
Boswell Company, Ltd., cotton merchants 
and brokers, in San Francisco, Cal. — 
C. E. Stanton, 95 Prescott Street, Cam- 
bridge, has left the University of Maine 
and is spending the winter teaching in 
Cambridge. — I. F. 16th and 
French Streets, Wilmington, Delaware, is 
resident engineer of the Water Depart- 


Story, 
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ment of the city of Wilmington. — Roger 
Ernst has resumed the practice of law at 
50 Federal Street, Boston, after an ab- 
sence of nearly a year establishing an 
office in Paris for his firm, Ropes, Gray, 
Boyden & Perkins. — A. R. Little has 
been elected a member of the board of 
Proctor Academy, at Andover, N.H. — 
J. E. Tomlinson has become associated 
with the firm of R. W. Thomas & Co., 
dealers in antiques, at 22 George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W. 1, England. 
— The New York members of the Class 
are holding their annual dinner at the 
Harvard Club in New York on March 12, 
to which they have invited all members of 
the Class. The principal speakers will be 
Professor Chester N. Greenough, 98, the 
Master of Dunster House, who will talk 
on the House Plan in operation, and Gil- 
bert Bettman, ’03, who will talk on 
political conditions in Cincinnati. 


1904 
Epwarp A. Tart, Sec. 
1 Federal St., Boston 

G. B. Collings attended the regional 
meeting of the Central Section of the 
Harvard Club of Virginia held at Williams- 
burg, on January 12, 1931. — Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was one of the,speakers at 
the annual meeting and dinner of the 
Harvard Club of New York City held on 
January 29. — S. B. Trainer was reélected 
secretary-treasurer of the Harvard Club of 
Toronto at its recent annual meeting. He 
has also been elected president of the 
International Alumni Association of 
Toronto, which was organized on January 
22, — The following appointments have 
been announced by the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs for the current year: Harry B. 
Higgins, a member of the Harvard Alumni 
Placement Service; William W. Fisher, a 
member of the Committee on the Harvard 
Fund; Laird Bell, a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Lionel de Jersey Harvard 
Studentship; Parmely W. Herrick, Chair- 
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man of the Committee on the French 
Scholarship; Robert W. Kelso, a member 
of the Committee on Graduate Schools’ 
Day; and Samuel A, Welldon, a member 
of the Committee on the Book Prize. — 
Robert H, Gardiner is president and a 
director of the Fiduciary Trust Company, 
the offices of which were recently moved 
from 11 Pemberton Square to the Atlantic 
National Bank Building, 10 Post Office 
Square, Boston.— Edward RB, Krum- 
bhaar, Professor of Pathology at the 
University of Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine, has received a grant from the 
National Research Council for research 
in the mechanism of opsonin and bac- 
teriotropin action.— Curtis Patterson 
Bailey’s new permanent mailing address 
is 380 Iron Mountain Road, Portland, 
Ore. — John Robert Putnam French’s 


address is now 38 Concord Avenue, Cam- 


bridge. — Charles Elliott Perkins’s mail- 
ing address is P.O. Box 690, Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal. — Frederick Lewis Collins’ 


Vacation Travel Charts and Travel Chats, 
which describes short vacation trips, one 
in Europe and one in America, for each 
month in the year, with information on 
hotels, expenses, and sightseeing in a 
chart of each trip was published by 
Bobbs-Merrill. — Linwood E. Snowman 
and Nina L. Snowman have a son, Robert 
Leach Snowman, born on October 15, 
1930. — Harold W. Wise Edwina 
(Warren) Wise have a son, Daniel Parker 
Wise, born on November 19, 1930. — 
Arthur A. Ballantine was nominated by 
President Hoover, on February 21, as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury to 
succeed Walter Hope, who has resigned, 
effective March 1. - 
been appointed by Governor Ely one of a 


and 


James Jackson has 


board of three commissioners to take over 


the management of the financial affairs 
of the City of Fall River. His term is for 
four years. 
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1907 
Setru T. Gano, Sec. 
199 Washington St., Boston 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, LL.B. ’10, has 
been elected commodore of the New York 
Yacht Club. He was formerly vice-com- 
modore of the club. — James H. Means, 
M.D. ’11, chief of the medical service at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, Bos- 
ton, and Jackson Professor of Clinical 
Medicine at the Harvard Medical School, 
spoke at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, on 
December 18. His subject was the rela- 
tion of the work of the doctor and the 
minister. — John D. Dodson, A.M. ’08, is 
dean of the Junior College of the Illinois 
Military School, Abingdon, I]. — Francis 
B. Ellis is director of the New Jersey His- 
torical Society, Newark, N.J. He lives at 
42 Myrtle Ave., Montclair, N.J.— Ed- 
ward D. Kinney is head of the Chemical 
Engineering Department of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Kan. — J. 
Austin Amory is with Wrenn Brothers & 
Co., bankers, 24 Federal St., Poston. — 


Seth T. Gano has received from the Govy- 


Lawrence, 


ernment of the French Republic, through 
its Minister of Education, the decoration 
of the Palme d’ Academie, with citation, in 
recognition of his work for the education 
of Russian youth in exile. — John Rey- 
nolds, A.M. ’08, LL.B. 10, was married at 
New York City, December 1, to Miss 
Frances Burr. — Cyrus Woodman is with 
Eaton & Howard, investment managers, 1 
Federal St., Boston. — Morton S. Kim- 
ball is with the firm of Young & Rubicam, 
Inc., advertising, of New York and Phila- 
delphia. He lives at 844 Forest Ave., 
Highland Park, Il]. — Frederick M. Mic- 
dleton was married, December 24, 1930, 
to Miss Evelyn M. Stowe of Worcester. 
They will live, after April 5, at “The Up- 
lands,’ Marlboro Read, Hudson. — D. 
Chester Noyes, secretary and director of 
Douglas L. Elliman & Co., Inc., real es- 
tate, New York, is the floor representative 
of that concern on the New York Real 
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Estate Securities Exchange. — Simon J. 
Shlenker’s business address has been 
changed to 40 Wall St., New York City, 
and he has changed his residence to Nas- 
sau Road and East Drive, Kensington, 
Great Neck, L.I., N.Y.— A son, Henry 
L. Sigourney, Jr., was born, May 16, 1929, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Sigourney of 
41 Richardson Road, Belmont. Sigourney 
is with the firm of Pearson, Earhard & 
Co., investment bankers, 50 Congress St., 
Boston. — Samuel E. Thompson was 
married, October 16, to Mrs. Maud B. 
McLeod. They are living at 41 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. — Richard H. Wiswall, 
LL.B. °10, has been elected president of 
the Salem Association for the prevention 
of Tuberculosis. — A fourth son, Henry 
Whitney, was born, September 22, 1930, 
to Charles B. Whitney and Elizabeth 
(Waring) Whitney. — The business ad- 
dress of John A. Ritchie, head of the firm 
of J. A. Ritchie & Co., Inc., investment 
bankers, is 141 Broadway, New York 
City. His home address is Palmer Hill 
Road, Stamford, Conn.— Edgar B. 
Stern, A.M. ’08, served during the past 
year as chairman of the committee for the 
selection of Rhodes Scholars from the 
Gulf District, comprising the States of 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Texas and Oklahoma. — Stanley F. 
Morse is a consulting agricultural engi- 
neer and is head of the Morse Agricul- 
tural Service, 153 Waverly Place, New 
York City. He has recently been engaged 
in the inspection of a 150,000 acre agricul- 
tural project in Southern Spain. — A 
fourth son, Porter Smith Ijams, was born 
December 24th, to J. Horton Ijams and 
Margaret (Porter) 
Hagedorn is the author of a Life of Leon- 
ard Wood (M. D.’84), which is being pub- 
lished in serial form in several newspapers. 


—W. Ph.D. (George 


Ijams. — Hermann 


Carson Ryan, 


Vashington Univ.) ’18, Professor of Edu- 
cation at Swarthmore College, is a mem- 
ber of the National Council for Intellec- 
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tual Coéperation. — The address of Le- 
land Harrison, formerly U.S. Minister to 
Uruguay, is 1735 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D.C.— The annual New 


York mid-winter dinner of the Class of 
1907 was held at the Harvard Club of 
New York City on the evening of January 
23. Harrison Tweed was toastmaster, and 
Harper Sibley, William Burns, B. Loring 
Young and Seth T. Gano, secretary of the 
Class, spoke. — W. Carson Ryan, Jr., di- 
rector of Indian education for the U.S. 
Department of the Interior, spoke at 
the 11th annual conference of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, held at 
Detroit, February 26 to 28.— Stuart 
W. Michie, formerly manager of a banana 
and sugar cane plantation in Honduras, 
is now engaged in agriculture at Labadie- 
ville, Louisiana. — Rev. Dudley R. Child 
is Minister of the First Parish Church 
(Unitarian), Duxbury. 


1910 

Leon M. Lirt ez, Sec. 

135 Devonshire St., Boston 
Winthrop P. Haynes, A.M. ’12, Ph.D. 
"14, who has been since January, 1922, 
chief geologist in Europe for the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, spent the month of 
August and the first part of September in 
Boxford. 


small sons accompanied Haynes to this 


Mrs. Haynes and their two 


country and returned with him to Paris, 
late in September.— Howard Van S. 
Tracy is president of the firm of Rogers & 
Tracy, stocks and bonds, Chicago. He 
founded, became vice-president, and is 
now secretary of the Investors Protective 
Bureau of Chicago, and is also director of 
the Chicago Crime Commission. — Leslie 
O. Cummings, A.M. 711, Ed.D. 721, is 
head of the new Department of Education 
at the University of Buffalo. His address 
at the university is Edmund Hayes Hall 
and he lives at 163 Audubon Drive, Sny- 
der, N.Y. — A second daughter and third 
child, Jobyna Kingsbury, was born, April 
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15, 1930, to Hector M. Kingsbury, M.E. 
711, and Laura (Barker) Kingsbury. 
Kingsbury’s family are now with him in 
New Guinea, where he is in charge of ex- 
ploration for the New Guinea Goldfields, 
Inc. — The engagement of Charles F. 
Morse, Jr., to Miss Cora R. Droppers, 
(Radcliffe) ’22, daughter of Mrs. Garrett 
Droppers of Williamstown, has been an- 
nounced. Morse is instructor in mathe- 
matics at Milton Academy. — Thomas 
Stearns Eliot, Norman Foerster, Isaac 
Goldberg, Lewis Webb Hill, and William 
C. Graustein have books listed in the 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin’ s list of “Recent 
Books by Harvard Men,” published on 
December 4. — Paul A. Merriam, M.M.E. 
712, chief engineer of the United States 
Finishing Co., of New York and Provi- 
dence, presented a report from the textile 
division at the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, held in New York City from De- 
cember 3 to 5. — Norman Foerster, A.M. 
(Univ. Wis.) 12, head of the Department 
of English at the University of Iowa, dis- 
cussed “‘Language and Literature” at a 
symposium on “‘A Forecast of Research at 
the State University of Iowa — Looking 
Forward Thirty Years,” held on Novem- 
ber 28 as part of the celebration of the 
30th anniversary of the founding of the 
Graduate College of that university. He 
also presided at a round table discussion 
on ‘‘Language and Literature” held the 
next day as part of the celebration. — 
Francis D. Houston is with the firm of 
Pace, Gore & McLaren, accountants and 
auditors, 75 Federal St., Boston. — 
George A. Parker, Law 10-13, registrar of 
Motor Vehicles for the State of Massachu- 
setts, was one of the two representatives 
of this State at the national conference on 
uniform aeronautic regulatory laws, held 
in Washington, D.C., on December 16 
and 17.— Minton M. Warren, M.C.E. 
712, is secretary of the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation, 27 West 57th St., New York 
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City. He lives at 108 East 82d St., New 
York City. — Heywood Broun had in a 
recent issue of the New York Telegram a 
brief article entitled ‘President Eliot: 
Three Steps at a Time,” which was re- 
printed in the January issue of the Inter- 
collegian, a monthly magazine devoted 
to the concerns of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement. — Lothrop Withington, 
LL.B. ’14, is the senior member of the law 
firm of Withington, Cross, Proctor & 
Park, which has been formed to succeed 
the law practice of the late Sherman 
Whipple. The other members of the new 
organization are Claude B. Cross, A.M. 
15, LL.B. ’20, Edward O. Proctor, LL.B. 
12, Edward C. Park, ’15, LL.B. ’22, John 
S. McCann, LL.B. ’25, and Brayton Mor- 
ton, ’20, Law 22-23. All of these were as- 
sociated with Mr. Whipple. The offices of 
the new firm are in the Tremont Building, 
Boston. — Lee Carter Morse is American 
commercial attaché at Riga, Latvia. — 
Richard Warren, formerly with the 
Thames Lumber Co., New London, Conn., 
is now general manager of the Norwalk 
Coal & Supply Co., South Norwalk, 
Conn. He lives at 11 Saw Mill Road, 
Norwalk. — A first son and third child, 
John Henry Watson, was born, December 
17, 1930, to Eugene A. H. Watson and 
Doris E. (Wilber) Watson. The child was 
named for his grandfather, the late John 
Henry Watson, ’66. 


1916 

WELts BLANCHARD 

126 State St., Boston 
The engagement of Robert H. Hale to 
Miss Amy J. Wilson, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Earle M. Wilson of Scarsdale, N.Y., 
has been announced. — Robert G. Na- 
than was married recently to Miss Nancy 
Wilson, daughter of Professor Edmund 
B. Wilson of Columbia University. — 
Henry J. Coolidge, formerly with the firm 
of Coffin & Burr, Inc., investments, Bos- 
ton, is now with Moors & Cabot, 111 
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Devonshire St., Boston. —S. Leroy 
French, LL.B. ’21, formerly with Win- 
throp, Stimson, Putnam & Roberts, law- 
yers, is now in the office of Eliot Tucker- 
man, 794, LL.B. ’97, 49 Wall St., New 
York City. — Thomas M. Whidden was 
married at Berkeley, Cal., September 24, 
1930, to Linda B. Jockers. They are liv- 
ing in Portland, Ore. — Donald D. Har- 
ries, Law °15-17, has been appointed by 
the Attorney General of the United States 
to represent the United States in proceed- 
ings to condemn an easement for the flow- 
age of international waters from the Lake 
of the Woods over American lands. Har- 
ries will continue his general practice of 
law in Duluth. —A son, Arthur von 
Kram Little, was born, January 11, 1930, 
to Arthur P. Little and Mary L. (Brown) 
Little. — Reginald Coggeshall, Grad. ’17- 
21, is Professor of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. He was formerly Paris 
correspondent of the New York Herald. — 
A daughter, Mary Edgarton, was born, 
October 19, 1930, to Charles G. Edgarton 
and Mary (Robbins) Edgarton. — James 
E. Farley, LL.B. ’21, was married, No- 
vember 27, to Miss Jeanette McDonald, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank McDon- 
ald of Salem. Mr. and Mrs. Farley will 
live at 43 Gardner St., Peabody. — The 
engagement of Edward P. Warner, S.B. 
17, to Miss Mary Potter, daughter of 
Mrs. William H. Potter of Boston, has 
been announced. — John P. Vaccaro, 
LL.B. 19, has opened an office for the 
general practice of law in the Lawyers 
Building, 11 Beacon St., Boston. — Eliot 
Collier died at New York City, January 4, 
1931. He was in College during his fresh- 
man year only. Subsequently he devoted 
himself to music and literature. He was 
born at Brooklyn, N.Y., Sept. 7, 1891, the 
son of Price and Gertrude A. Collier. — 
Charles Diedrich Voorhis died at Cam- 
bridge, December 12, 1930. — Robert 
F. Herrick, Jr., is with the investment 
department of Otis & Co., securities, 75 
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Federal St., Boston. — William C. Sanger 
made a trip around the world during 1930, 
visiting France, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Holland, England, Egypt, 
Palestine, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Soviet Russia, and Japan. He 
visited the League of Nations and the In- 
ternational Labor Office in Geneva, the 
Peace Palace at the Hague, and the Krem- 
lin in Moscow. Sanger is a member of the 
League of Nations Association. — Samuel 
J. Beck, A.M. (Columbia) °27, is a first- 
year student in psychology in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
His address is 74 Fenwood Road, Boston. 
— Frank A. Williams, who conducts a 
general insurance office in the Federal 
Trust Building, Newark, N.J., has been 
appointed an agent of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York. — A second 
daughter and third child, Lois Wald, was 
born, January 6, 1931, to Lewis Wald and 
Freda (Rosenfeld) Wald, (Wellesley *19) 
of 4 Otsego Road, Worcester. 
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Edward Channing, *78 

Edward Channing, for years the fore- 
most scholar in the field of American 
history, died suddenly at his home in 
Cambridge on January 7, 1931. A mem- 
ber of the Harvard History Department 
from 1883 until his retirement in 1929 as 
McLean Professor of Ancient and Modern 
History, emeritus, he combined to an ex- 
traordinary degree success in teaching 
with productive scholarship which won 
him world-wide renown. 

Born in Dorchester, June 15, 1856, the 
son of William Ellery and Ellen K. 
(Fuller) Channing, he entered Harvard 
in 1874 with several conditions, and grad- 
uated with honors in history. One of that 
group of undergraduates inspired by 
Henry Adams, who proved the absurdity 
of Adams’s self-accusation of “‘failure”’ as 
a teacher, Channing completed a thesis on 
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the Louisiana Purchase, and took the 
degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and 
Master of Arts in 1880. 

Convinced that foreign travel was an 
indispensable preparation for the teaching 
and writing of history, he spent the next 
nine months abroad, developing a taste 
for sight-seeing which was to take him 
to most parts of Europe and through 
every section and over every important 
battlefield of the United States. For two 
years after his return to Cambridge, as he 
related in a Class Report, he wrote book 
reviews and fugitive pieces, and “cooled 
his heels at the outer doors of university 
presidents,” until he was appointed an 
instructor in history at Harvard in 1883. 

His early teaching formed a broad back- 
ground for his intensive work in American 
history. He began with a course on mod- 
ern diplomatic history, and in his fourth 
year took over the course in American 
Colonial History which he was to give for 
many years. During the next ten years 
he taught European History from the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the 
Constitutional History of England since 
the accession of George I, and the History 
of Political Theories. From 1888 to 1894 
he had charge of the large elementary 
course in Medieval and Modern Euro- 
pean History, and from 1894 to 1901 he 
gave the course on England under the 
Tudors and Stuarts. 

Long regarded as a terror by under- 
graduates, he mellowed in later life, took 
a hearty interest in teaching undergradu- 
ates, and became a popular figure about 
the Yard. 
pleasure to hear,’ writes a member of the 
Class of 1914, “for he had the faculty of 
driving home the essential points of his 


“His lectures were a real 


subject and doing so with a touch of 
humor or a particular turn of phrase that 
left no doubt in the listener’s mind as to 
what he meant.” 

In the training of graduate students, 
which he began in 1885, he took an ever- 
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increasing interest. “‘I have had enor- 


mous classes,” he wrote in 1928, “and 
research students by the bushel.” He 
avowed an ambition “‘to turn out a few 
literary historians,” which his pupil Sam- 
uel Eliot Morison did much to gratify; but 
he found that most of his graduate 
students wished merely to be fitted for 
teaching positions. In these days when 
so many college presidents complain that 
the universities fail to teach teachers how 
to teach, his request that students in his 
seminar present their results orally, with 
no more notes than could be put on one 
of the small visiting cards on which he 
outlined his own lectures, is worthy of 
notice. Prospective teachers were urged 
to improve their background by foreign 
travel, and their speaking voice by taking 
lessons from a singing teacher, as he him- 
self had. 


will forget his searching criticism, the 


Few of his graduate students 


stimulus of the arguments and banter he 
so dearly loved, or his unfailing interest 
in their progress in scholarship. 

Two of his earliest studies, Town and 
County Government in the English Colonies 
of North America and The Narragansett 
Planters, were published in the Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in 1884 and 
1886. To the Cambridge Historical Series 
he contributed in 1896 The United States 
of America, 1765-1865, which was trans- 
lated into Russian, Japanese, and French, 
and partly into German. In this same 
year, while on leave of absence in Eng- 
land, he wrote in four months his Stu- 
dents’ History of the United States, the 
most successful of his several textbooks, 
which has been studied by hundreds of 
thousands of high-school boys and girls. 

This rugged individualist collaborated 
in several historical enterprises. With 
Charles Francis Adams and others he was 
a joint author of The Genesis of the Massa- 
chusetts Town, and the Development of 
Town-Meeting Government (1892). In the 
next year he and Thomas Wentworth 
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Higginson published their English History 
for American Readers. He contributed 
chapters to Justin Winsor’s Narrative and 
Critical History of America, and an excel- 
lent volume, The Jeffersonian System, to 
Albert Bushnell Hart’s American Nation 
Series. With Professor Hart he edited the 
American History Leaflets, and wrote that 
rade mecum of two generations of stu- 
dents, the Guide to the Study of American 
History, to the 1912 edition of which Pro- 
fessor Frederick Jackson Turner made a 
notable contribution. He helped to edit 
two volumes of the Winthrop Papers for 
the Massachusetts Historical Society Col- 
lections, and with his colleague, the late 
Archibald Cary edited the 
Barrington-Bernard Correspondence, for 


Coolidge, 


the Harvard Historical Series. 

In 1901, when the mass of accumulated 
materials already seemed to preclude any 
treatment of the whole field of American 
history save by brief surveys or by elabo- 
rate codperative works, Channing an- 
nounced the intention of devoting his 
spare time for the next twenty years to 
an eight-volume narrative history of the 
United States. The first volume of this 
great work, The Planting of a Nation in the 
New World (1000-1660) appeared in 1905; 
the sixth, The War for Southern Inde- 
pendence, received the Pulitzer Prize for 
the best book of 1925 upon the history of 
the United States. A seventh volume, 
bringing the narrative to 1900, the goal he 
had set long before, was practically com- 
pleted at the time of his death, and is ex- 
He had col- 


lected considerable material and drafted 


pected to appear shortly. 


some portions of an eighth volume, which 
was to contain several topical chapters on 
social and economic history, and a general 
index to the whole series. 

In preparing this truly monumental 
work, no type of source material was 
neglected, with the single, and to some 
minds serious, exception of newspapers. 
Too realistic to adopt any single hypothe- 
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sis as the “key” to our history, Channing 
emphasized the factors in 
American development without losing 
sight of more subtle and elusive influ- 
ences. If his ardent quest for new facts 
led him to give rich nuggets a place which 
occasionally marred the proportions of 
his work, it added color and interest to 
the story. With devotion to the truth, a 
Yankee shrewdness in getting at the heart 
of disputed problems, a pungency and 
vigor of style that were part of the man 
himself, he inspired students and col- 
leagues with his zest for 
scholarly production, and carried Ameri- 
can historiography to new levels. 

He was a member of the American An- 
tiquarian Society and the Massachusetts 


economic 


unflagging 


Historical Society and a frequent con- 
tributor to their Proceedings. At the 
first meeting of the American Historical 
Association at Saratoga, in September, 
1884, he read the first paper presented 
to the Association, of which he became 
President in 1920. He lived to see his 
former student, Professor Evarts B. 
Greene, of Columbia, attain that office in 
1929.. He became a member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters, and 
received the honorary degrees of LL.D. 
from the University of Michigan in 1921 
and Litt.D. from Columbia University in 
1926. In 1886 he married Miss Alice 
Thacher, who survives him with two 
daughters. — James P. Baxter, 3d, Ph.D. 
26. 


Albert E. Pillsbury, °71 

Albert E. Pillsbury died on December 
22, 1930, at his residence, 112 Chestnut 
Street, West Newton. He was born in 
Milford, N.H., August 19, 1849, and was 
fitted for College at Lawrence Academy, 
Groton. He entered College in 1867, in 
the Class of 1871. 

Circumstances obliged him to leave 
College before the close of his course, but 
twenty years later, in 1891, Harvard Uni- 
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versity conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of A.M. Soon after leaving Col- 
lege he removed to Sterling, IIl., where, 
in the office of his uncle, Honorable James 
Dinsmore, he took up the study of law, 
and was subsequently admitted to the bar 
in Illinois. He returned to Boston in 
1871, and from that date up to his death, 
devoted himself to the practice of law, 
interrupted by several terms of valuable 
public service. 

In 1875 he was elected to the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, and 
was reélected in 1876, 1877, and 1878. 
Here he made his mark as a thorough and 
industrious legislator, keen in debate, 
and always master of himself, and of the 
In 1884, he was elected to the 


Massachusetts Senate, where he served 


situation. 


for three years, and in the last two years, 
1885 
elected President of the Senate. 
1890, 
Attorney-General, and held that office for 


and 1886, he was unanimously 


In November, he was elected 


three successive terms. His conduct of 
the celebrated Tena Davis murder case 
was remembered as a remarkable effort 
by the profession, and by the general 
public. He was twice offered a judgeship 
in the Superior Court, and was also of- 
fered the position of Corporation Counsel 
in the city of Boston by Mayor Hart. All 
of these offices he declined. 

He was director and vice-president of 
the United States Trust 


‘trustee and vice-president of the Franklin 


Company, 


Savings Bank, trustee of the World Peace 
Foundation, president of the Board of 
Trustees of Lawrence Academy, Groton, 
and a member of various societies, among 
them the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the 
National Negro Conference, the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science, and the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society. 

In 1921 he presented to the State of 
New Hampshire a tract of two thousand 
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acres of timber land in the towns of 
Washington and Goshen, near the head- 
waters of the Ashuelot River. For a long 
time the State Forestry Department had 
wanted this tract, with a view to develop- 
ing it under practical forestry methods, 
and for this gift Mr. Pillsbury subse- 
quently received the thanks of the New 
Hampshire Legislature, and the prize 
medal of the Dartmouth College Outing 
Club, which is annually awarded by this 
its 
judgment, has done most for forestry in 


organization to the person, who, in 


New Hampshire during the preceding 
twelve months. 

Mr. Pillsbury was especially interested 
in questions of world peace, justice to the 
Negro, and protection of dumb animals. 
He was chairman of the Committee on 
Judicial Procedure, and a member of a 
Special Committee on the Rearrangement 
of the Constitution in the Massachusetts 
Constitutional Convention of 1917 and 
1919, and achieved particular distinction 
at that time by his address on the subject 
Referendum. He 
was the author of Daniel Webster, the 
Orator published in 1903, and Lincoln and 


of the Initiative and 


Slavery, published in 1913. 

In addition to the honorary degree of 
A.M. from Harvard, Howard University 
gave him an LL.D. in 1913, and Boston 
University an LL.D. in 1929. 


member of the Harvard Club, the Uni- 


He was a 


versity Club, the Algonquin and City 
Clubs of Boston, and the Club of Authors 
in London. He is survived by a son, 
Parker W. Pillsbury, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Phillips. 

He was universally regarded as a very 
able lawyer, a man whose positive views 
were always interesting, and who pos- 
sessed a remarkable fund of recollcctions 
and historical anecdotes. 


Michael Joseph Canavan, ’71 
Michael Joseph Canavan died in Bos- 
ton, January 21, 1931. He was born in 
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Somerville, September 5, 1848, the son of 
Michael and Mary (Peduzzi) Canavan; 
fitted for College at the Somerville High 
School. He entered Harvard Law School 
in 1873, receiving the degree of LL.B. and 
A.M. in June 1875. He was admitted to 
the bar in Boston in February, 1877. His 
later years were devoted very largely to 
historical research, relating particularly 
to the history of Washington Street, 
Boston, and the notes which he has pre- 
pared are said to have much merit from a 
historical point of view. He was a life 
member of the Colonial Historical Society 
of Boston. He is survived by a daughter, 
Miss Ruth Canavan. 

The following is taken from the Boston 
Public Library Notes: “ We was an unusual 
man. The historian of a single street, he 
was interested in the whole world; an 
authority on abstruse dates of local 
events, he was at home in all ages. It was 
in this contrast perhaps that his strength 
and charm lay. In the day time he was 
immersed in his study and writing, but for 
the evening he carried home the works of 
Goethe and Flaubert, Hardy and Haupt- 
mann, Chekhov and Willa Cather. His 
mental vigor remained undiminished to 
the last. His short stature was becoming 
smaller and smaller with the years, but 
his blue eyes under the broad bald skull 
kept their keenness and zest. He had a 
philosophy; curiosity, common sense, and 
humor. He was happiest when some one 
asked his help on a piece of research. His 
glasses dropped on his nose, he looked at 
the inquirer and gave his knowledge 
readily, concisely, accurately. For days 
after he still kept bringing new and 
further information. He had no particular 
illusions, least of all about his own work; 
but this did not keep him from enjoying 
life — every day that he spent at his desk, 
near the window, in the sunshine.” 

George Pierce Twitchell, ’77 


George Pierce Twitchell, son of George 
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Brooks and Susanna Elizabeth (Thayer) 
Twitchell, at Keene, New 
Hampshire, May 2, 1855, and died at 
Greenfield, December 2, 1930. He was 
fitted for College at the Chauncy Hall 
School, Boston, entered Harvard in 1873, 
and in due course graduated with the 
Class of 1877. He was always a most 
loyal member of the Class, coming regu- 
larly to reunions from a considerable dis- 


was born 


tance, in later years when the condition of 
his health constituted a hazard which few 
would have ventured. After graduation 
he entered Harvard Medical School and 
having completed a four years’ course be- 
gan practice in Boston. A few years later, 
however, he moved to Greenfield, where 
he remained the rest of his life, becoming 
one of the leading practitioners of Frank- 
lin County. 

Twitchell twice elected Vice- 
President of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society and held the office of Medical 
Examiner for many years. He continued 


was 


in active practice until a few years ago, 
when he was forced to give up on account 
of physical disability. He was a good citi- 
zen and took his full share of the welfare 
work of his community. He was President 
of the Franklin District Medical Society 
and of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
and took part in the work of the Franklin 
County Public Health Association. He 
promoted the movement to establish the 
Franklin County Public Hospital. The 
Greenfield Chamber of Commerce inter- 
ested him. The local paper says: “ Public 
health in Greenfield probably owes more 
to Dr. George P. Twitchell than to any 
other individual.... He obtained adoption 
of town health regulations and election of 
a board of health.” 

Twitchell was married June 23, 1887, to 
Charlotte Heywood Phillips, of Brookline, 
who died a few years ago. They had no 
children. He is survived by a sister, Miss 
Twitchell, of Greenfield. 
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Morris Gray, ’77 

Morris Gray was born in Boston, March 
7, 1856, and died there, at his house on 
Marlborough Street, January 12, 1931. 
He was the son of Francis Henry and 
Hedwig Regina (Shober) Gray. He pre- 
pared for College at Hopkinson’s School, 
Boston, and entered Harvard in 1873. At 
the end of four years, he graduated in due 
course with the Class of 1877. In College, 
though of quiet tastes and not conspicu- 
ous in athletics, he was one of the very 
prominent men in the Class and was uni- 
versally liked. In 1902, at the Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary of graduation, he was 
Chief Marshal of the Alumni on Com- 
mencement Day. His deep affection for 
Harvard and his Class remained strong 
through life and was warmly expressed on 
the occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary, 
in which the state of his health prevented 
his taking part. His sterling character 
won the respect and affection of his class- 
mates and of all others who knew him. 

The first three years after graduation 
were spent in the Harvard Law School, 
and in 1880 he received his LL.B. and was 
admitted to the Suffolk Bar. About a 
year later, after a trip around the world, 
he began practice in Boston and for many 
years was engaged chiefly in the care of 
private estates as trustee and agent. In 
1885 he published A Treatise on Communi- 
cation by Telegraph; and later a number of 
articles in the American Law Review and 
other magazines. Two of these articles 
attention were “The 
Legal Status of Sleeping Car Companies”’ 


which attracted 
and “Coupon Legislation in Virginia.”’ In 
1916 he became a director of the Boston 
and Albany Railroad Company. 

One of Gray’s great interests in life was 
art. In 1902 he became a trustee and in 
1914 President of the Boston Museum of 
Vine Arts. This position he held for ten 
years, when he was obliged to resign on 
account of ill health. 
Honorary Fellow of the Metropolitan 


He was made an 
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Museum of Art, in New York, and at the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
that institution he delivered an address on 
“The Real Value of Art,” which was pub- 
lished in the American Art Magazine. His 
essays and addresses on art, war memori- 
als, and kindred subjects, and his annual 
reports as President of the Art Museum 
were notable productions and by vote of 
the trustees of the Museum excerpts from 
these sources were published in a booklet 
entitled The and the Public. 
During his presidency and chiefly through 


Museum 


his efforts the collections and funds of the 
Museum were greatly augmented. He 
will doubtless be most widely remembered 
for his devotion to art. He was elected a 
Fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, a trustee of the Boston 
Athenzum, honorary member of the Bos- 
ton Society of Architects and of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, and received 
other honors of this sort. 

Another great interest was poetry. In 
1923 he published a volume of verse en- 
titled The City’s Voice. In 1924 he divided 
with another the honor of winning the 
first prize in the Bartlett city sonnet con- 
test; there were more than eight hundred 
entries. In 1929 he gave the Harvard Col- 
lege library $42,000. The 
$30,000 of this sum is applied to the pur- 
chase of books of current poetry or to 


income of 


books on such poetry. The income of 
$10,000 is used for giving occasional talks 
or lectures on modern poetry. The re- 
maining $2000 was spent at once on mod- 
ern poetry. George E. Woodberry, °77, 
gave the first of these talks on poetry. 
Gray was a member of the Author’s Club 
of London. In many ways, often unre- 
vealed, his public spirit and generosity 
were manifested by liberal contributions 
to worthy causes. 

On September 15, 1883, Gray was mar- 
Mrs. 
Gray died in 1920. Their children, all now 


ried to Flora Grant, at Nahant. 


living, are Morris, Jr., ’06, Elizabeth 
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(Mrs. Cortlandt Parker), and Francis 
Calley, 12. There are four grandchildren. 


George Henry Browne, ’78 

George Henry Browne died at his home, 
23 Chauncy Street, Cambridge, on Janu- 
ary 20, 1931. He was born in Natick, Oc- 
tober 11, 1857. He received the degree of 
A.M. in 1879 and began his career by 
teaching school in Keene, New Hamp- 
shire and Brooklyn, New York. In the 
summer of 1882 he started a school in 
Cambridge and in 1883, with his class- 


mate, Edgar H. Nichols, established 
“The Browne and Nichols School for 
Boys,” of which Browne was the head- 


master until two years ago, when he re- 
tired on account of his health. The school 
has had great success and is one of the 
leading preparatory schools for college in 
New England. In 1910 Nichols died, and 
William Reed, Harvard ’91, took his place 
in the school. 

Although the interests of the school 
took up the greater part of Browne’s time, 
he was also interested in many other 
things. In 1903 he published a monograph 
on gean Civilization. He was actively 
interested in Southwestern Archeology 
and made a number of visits to our South- 
west and gave illustrated talks on various 
occasions on Pueblo Indian life and art. 
He was at one time vice-president of the 
Headmasters’ Association and the New 
England Classical Association and on the 
executive committee of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. He was one of the founders of 
the New England Association of Teachers 
of English, secretary and editor of the 
English Leaflet, had been on the council of 
the Cambridge Social and Dramatic Club, 
and taken part in several of the stage per- 
formances. He spent most of his sum- 
mers at Bridgewater in New Hampshire 
and published a monograph on The Social 
and Economic Problems of Rural New Eng- 
land. He was an expert skater and intro- 
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duced into this country in 1893 the pre- 
sent style of artistic skating, and pub- 
lished several books on skating. 

He was married October 10, 1889, to 
Emily Robbins Webster of Bridgewater, 
N.H., who with three daughters survives 
him. 


Arthur Percy Cushing, °78 

Arthur Perey Cushing died at Brook- 
line, December 13, 1930, after several 
months’ illness. After graduation he stud- 
ied at the Harvard Law School and then 
spent five years practising law in Mexico. 
Returning to Boston, he was for many 
years Consul for Mexico, Panama, and 
Bolivia. He married Elizabeth Winslow 
Williams, May 16, 1888. One daughter is 
living. 


Hayward Stetson, 79 

Hayward Stetson died December 10, 
1930, at the Hotel Mayflower in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He was the son of Charles 
Stetson and Emily Jane (Peirce) Stetson, 
born at Bangor, Me., May 30, 1857. He 
prepared for College at Phillips Exeter 
Academy and was admitted to Harvard 
in 1875, graduating in 1879. After a year 
of travel he decided to study medicine and 
in the fall of 1880 entered the Harvard 
Medical School from which he graduated 
in 1883 with the degree of M.D. After a 
year’s further study in Vienna he decided 
not to practise medicine. He later spent 
six years in orange culture in Florida at 
Homosassa on the Gulf of Mexico, and 
later several years in the lumber business 
in Maine. After retiring from business he 
lived with his mother and sisters at Ban- 
gor, Me., spending much time in salmon 
and trout fishing in which he was an ex- 
pert and of which he was extremely fond, 
and in other outdoor sports. After the 
death of his Jast surviving sister in 1922, 
he made his home in Washington where 
he lived until his death. He was never 
married. — Charles Stetson, LL.B. ’03. 
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George Morgan Ward, ’81 


George Morgan Ward, A.B. (Dart- 
mouth) ’82, A.M. (ibid.) ’85, LL.B. (Bos- 
ton Univ.) ’86, Grad. (Andover Theol. 
Sem.) 96, D.D. (Dartmouth) ’00, LL.D. 
(Rollins, Fla.) ’02, died at Palm Beach, 
Fla., December 28, 1930. He was a Con- 
gregational clergyman, but a large part 
of his life was spent in educational ad- 
From 1895 to 1903 he 
served as president of Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla., from 1903 to 1912 as 
president of Wells College, Aurora, N.Y., 
and again from 1916 to 1920 as president 
of Rollins College. He had also been sec- 
retary of the International Society of 


ministration. 


Christian Endeavor and editor of the 
Golden Rule, a religious publication. After 
his graduation from Dartmouth he took 
up business, but later studied law. In 
1893 he entered Andover Theological 
Seminary. He was born at Lowell, 
May 23, 1859, the son of Sullivan L. and 
Mary F. (Morgan) Ward, and prepared 
for College at the Lowell High School. 
In 1896 he married Emma Sprague of 
Springfield. 

Ward was known to many visitors at 
Palm Beach because of his position as 
minister in charge of the Poinciana 
Chapel. 


speaker and his services were sought in 


He was esteemed a brilliant 


many places and on many occasions. As 
an educator his influence in the state was 
far-reaching. Though seen all too seldom 
by the class at reunions, or by individual 
classmates, his interest in the Class per- 
sisted and was from time to time given 
loyal expression. 


Henry Winchester Cunningham, ’82' 


A class that loses its secretary is some- 
what like a ship without a rudder. This 
misfortune happened early to the class of 
’82. We were not yet out of our twenties 

1 This tribute to Cunningham, as well as a trib- 


ute to Crehore, was written and sent to all the 
members of the Class of 1882, and is now reprinted. 
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when Allie Miles died. To those who 
were close to him, drawn by his unusual 
charm as well as by his admirable qualities 
of energy and loyalty, it seemed a difficult 
thing to find a worthy successor in his 
place. We were fortunate. We found 
Harry Cunningham. Quite unlike Miles 
in many ways, the same energy and 
loyalty abounded in him; he missed 
nothing that would serve to keep us to- 
gether, he followed us up, he strove to 
obtain and record news of every one of us, 
no detail bearing upon us individually or 
collectively escaped his watchfulness. He 
planned for us far ahead, and the plans 
came off, thanks to his care and manage- 
ment, and to the able lieutenants he had 
to help him. 

It is to fate that we owe our quite ex- 
ceptional toll of valuable lives, ended 
all too soon, some of them by swift dis- 
aster: in our sophomore Christmas holi- 
days, Lord, quiet and strong in character, 
full of promise, sound in health one day, 
killed after a few hours by a terrible in- 
fection; Fred Warren, Billy Manning — 
It is 
easy to recall them, they counted for so 


how many others have followed! 


much in their several ways — Evert 
Wendell, Ellie Pendleton, Charlie Dickey, 
Sherman Hoar, Joe Gardner, glowing 
hearted, brilliant, tragic. 

It is to Harry Cunningham that we owe 
something else. In spite of fate and the 
succession of its ruthless blows, we re- 
member him as the man who has held our 
We who 


still survive must often have heard men 


impoverished ranks together. 


of other classes, both older and younger 
than ours, speak of this. It appears that 
we are exceptional in our unity, in having 
kept it up as the years passed. Harry is 
not the only classmate who has had a hand 
in this, but he set the pace. 

In the Harvard Bulletin for Novem- 
ber 9, 1930, the account of Harry’s 
activities and interests is set forth in full; 
his bent for the colonial past of Massa- 
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chusetts, his zeal in furthering research 
in this line. What he did for us we all 
know — his forty years as our secretary, 
his able organizing of our unforgettable 
twenty-fifth anniversary. Why could he 
not have stayed to organize our fiftieth, 
now that we are in sight of it? A supreme 
bereavement had come to him. Perhaps 
he was tired of it all. — Owen Wister, ’82. 


Morton Stimson Crehore, ’82 


Morton Stimson Crehore died at his 
home, 65 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, 
January 15, 1931. He was born Septem- 
ber 21, 1858, at Newton Lower Falls, the 
son of George Clarendon and Lucy Cath- 
erine (Daniell) Crehore. He fitted for 
College at the private school of John P. 
Hopkinson and was admitted in July, 
1878, being then a resident of Boston. 
For many years he was a resident of Co- 
hasset. He is survived by his wife, who 
was Miss Alice Bell Babcock, whom he 
married October 20, 1909, and by Mor- 
ton S. Crehore, Jr., of Boston, and Mrs. 
John Galt (Eleanor Crehore), of Hono- 
lulu, children of his first marriage. He 
was married on September 6, 1883, to 
Miss Alicia V. 


Stuart Robson, who was a famous actor 


Robson, daughter of 
in his day. Crehore’s first wife died Feb- 
ruary 26, 1908. He was a member of the 
Resolute Football Team of Boston before 
entering College and became captain of 
his Freshman team. After his Freshman 
year he took to rowing as an outlet for his 
abundant physical energy and was a 
member of his Class crew. He was state 
manager of the ’82 Hasty Pudding play, 
Dido and Aneas. 

After graduation he passed the summer 
with his classmates, Waring, Warner, and 
Gillig, canoeing on the Thames, Moselle, 
and the Rhine. He entered the office of 
Lawson, Douglas and Company, stock- 
brokers in Boston. In 1884 he became a 
member of the firm of H. G. Fordon and 
Company, dealers in coal, from which he 
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retired in 1897 to become a member of the 
Cornelius Callahan Company, dealers in 
fire department supplies, which connec- 
ticn he maintained until 1925, when he 
retired from business, after which he and 
his wife had great pleasure in traveling 
about this California, the 
South, and elsewhere; their last consider- 
able trip taking them to Memphis to 
attend the 1927 meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs. Previous trips had been 
so planned as to permit them to attend 


country - 


other meetings of the Clubs. 

His classmate, T. C. Thacher, says of 
him in an appreciation sent to members of 
the Class: “In the fall of 1927, Mort was 
attacked by a severe illness which never 
left him and which confined him to his 
home, 65 Mount Vernon Street. Al- 
though it was with the greatest difficulty 
that he could get about, he used to go to 
our June reunions and Ned Weld’s ’82 
dinners in New York. During these three 
long years, Mort showed the stuff of 
which heroes are made, and never uttered 
a word of complaint. He used to smoke 
his pipe, chat cheerfully, listen to the 
radio, and follow the Harvard football 
and hockey games, for his young relative, 
Charlie Cunningham, was a member of 
both these teams last year and this. He 
read a great deal, good books not trash. 
He loved to see his many classmates and 
friends whenever they called. Then, too, 
he was blessed with a devoted wife. Mort 
was a rare person. Simple and straight- 
forward as a child, honest throughout, 
and faithful alike to his friends and his 
man without 


ideals, he was indeed a 


guile.” 


Edmund Scott Dow, ’83 
Edmund Scott Dow died at his home 
in Allston on February 6, 1931. He was 
born at Yarmouth, Me., September 14, 
1861, the son of Charles Robinson and 
Lucy Ellen (Skillin) Dow. He prepared 
for College at the Brookline High School 
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and after graduating from College in 1883 
entered the Harvard Medical School, re- 
ceiving his M.D. in June, 1887. Immedi- 
ately thereafter he began the general 
practice of medicine in Allston and con- 
tinued in practice there until his death. 
He was a conscientious and skilful physi- 
cian, leading a highly useful life in his 
community and was respected and loved 
by a large number of patients and friends. 
He was a member of the American Medi- 
cal Association, the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society, the Boston Medical Library, 
and the Cambridge Society for Medical 
Improvement. He was also a member of 
various social and fraternal organizations, 
among them the Royal Arcanum in which 
he held high office. 

He married Mary Ellen Griggs in 
November, 1888. She died in 1895 and 
in 1905 he married Gertrude Mae Coburn. 
She and two sons, William Griggs and 
Edmund Charles, and a daughter, Bar- 
bara, survive him. 


Gwynne Murdoch Andrews, ’83 
Gwynne Murdoch Andrews died on 
August 10, 1930, in New York City. He 
was born in Columbus, O., on June 4, 
1858, the son of John Whiting and Lavinia 
Murdoch He en- 


tered the Class of 1883 in his junior year. 


Gwynne) Andrews. 
After graduation he went to the Columbia 
Law School from which he graduated in 
1885, thereafter practising law in New 
York until his death. He was a member of 
the Harvard, University and Racquet 
Clubs of that city. He was never married. 


John Adams Squire, ’84 

John Adams Squire died in Palo Alto, 
Cal., on December 22, 1930. He was born 
in Arlington, on November 29, 1857, the 
son of John Peter and Catherine G. 
(Orvis) Squire. He prepared for College 
at the Cotting High School, Arlington, 
and the Boston Latin School. His life was 
devoted to teaching, having begun as 
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head of the Classical Department of Can- 
andaigua, N.Y., Academy for a year after 
graduating from Harvard. In 1889 he be- 
came head of the Classical Department of 
the Garden City Academy, San José, Cal. 
He was connected with Stanford Univer- 
sity during its early days. During the 
latter part of his life he was engaged in 
private teaching in Palo Alto, Cal., where 
he became a resident in 1892. 

His outstanding interest in life was in 
the study of Meteorology, to which he 
devoted particular attention during his 
college course. He made practical appli- 
cation of his knowledge by becoming 
Coéperative Observer of the United 
States Palo Alto, 
which position he held up to the time of 


Weather Bureau in 


his death. He was married on October 11, 
1888, to Georgiana Richardson of Arling- 
ton. His wife and three of their five 
daughters, all of whom are married, sur- 


vive him with four grandchildren. 


Henry Brinton Core, 85 
Henry Brinton Coxe, the son of H. B 
and Isabelle 
Philadelphia, February 12, 1863. He pre- 
pared for College at Adams Academy and 


Browne) Coxe, was born at 


graduated in 1885. In College he was a 
member of the Hasty Pudding, Alpha 
Delta Phi, Institute of 1770, the D.K.E. 
and Bicycle Clubs, the St. Paul’s Society 
and Associate member of the Pierian and 
Glee Clubs. He took his LL.B. degree in 
1887 at the Univ. of Pennsylvania. He 
then went into the operation of coal 
mines at Drifton, Luzerne County, Penn- 
sylvania, as president of Coxe Brothers 
and Company, Inc. In 1905 the company 
sold out to the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company, of which he later became a 
director. Coxe retired from active busi- 
ness to take up managementof the various 
Coxe family estates. He was a director of 
the Girard Trust Company, president of 
the Chestnut Hill Hospital, director of the 
Deaf and Dumb Association of Phila- 
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delphia and vice-president of the Episco- 
pal Hospital. On January 5, 1888, he was 
married at Boston to Ruth Lovering, a 
sister of Mrs. Charles F. His 
home had always been in or near Phila- 


Adams. 
delphia. He had been a member of the 
Rittenhouse, Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
Country and Acorn clubs. He died sud- 
denly of heart disease at his home 
“Haffod,” Penllyn, Pa., on October 14. 
His wife, a son, Henry B. Coxe, Jr., 
Harvard ’20, and two daughters, Mrs. 
William S. Stokes and Mrs. Andrew W. 
Porter, and several grandchildren survive 
him. His funeral was held at his home on 
October 17. 


John Purinton Fay, ’85 

John Purinton Fay, Law °83-84, died 
at Seattle, Wash., October 20, 1930. He 
was a student in Harvard College during 
the academic years 1881-82 and 1883-84. 
After the latter year he went to Eureka, 
Nev., where he was for a time principal 
of the High School and afterwards took 
up the practice of law. In 1889 he was 
clerk of the Nevada Senate. In that year 
he moved to Seattle and thereafter prac- 
tised Jaw in that city. His professional 
efforts were largely devoted to mining law 
in behalf of companies in Alaska and 
Washington. In 1915 
In the mean time he had 


he retired from 
active work. 
acquired large holdings of real estate in 
the growing city. He served for some 
years as a member of the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of Washington 
and was elected president of that body. 
In 1912 he was the Republican candidate 
for the United States Senate, but was de- 
feated at the polls. He was born on the 
old Fay farm on the Worcester road at 
Westboro, August 1, 1861, the son of 
Joseph B. and Sarah H. (Purinton) Fay, 
and prepared at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
In 1889 he married Alice J. Ober at San 
Francisco; she survives, with a son and 
three daughters —two other sons had 
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died before him. His surviving son, Dr. 
Temple Sedgwick Fay, is a well-known 
brain surgeon in Philadelphia. Some of 
Fay’s cousins still live in Westboro. 


Edward Cavender Rowse, ’86 

Edward Cavender Rowse died at St. 
Louis, Mo., October 11, 1930. He had 
been ill for several months. For eighteen 
years after his graduation from College 
he was in the real estate and Joan business 
in St. Louis, and in recent years he had 
been in the lumber and the life insurance 
business. He had been secretary of the 
Southern Mill and Land Company, a 
trustee of the St. Louis Public Library, 
and a member of the Webster Groves 
School Board. He was born at St. Louis, 
Mo., May 12, 1866, the son of Edward S. 
and Ann (Eliza) Rogers. In 1894 he mar- 
ried Katharine L. Green. They had two 
sons, E. F. Rowse, °18, and R. C. Rowse, 
20. 


Hubert Granville Wilbur, °86 
Hubert Granville Wilbur, M.D. °90, 
died at Long Beach, Cal., January 25, 
1931. His death was the result of an auto- 
mobile accident. He practised his profes- 
sion in Fall River until 1899; during that 
period he was on the staff of several local 
hospitals and in other ways prominent in 
the community. In 1899, on account of 
Mrs. Wilbur’s health he took up practice 
in Denver, Col., and also taught in the 
Denver University Medical School. He 
subsequently returned to Fall River, but 
in 1918 moved to Long Beach, where he 
had since resided. He was born at Pem- 
broke, Me., December 18, 1859, the son 
of Benjamin W. and Ruth Wilbur. In 
1891 he married Evangeline S. Ward, of 

Boston. She survives, with a son. 


Bancroft Lane Goodwin, ’87 
Bancroft Lane Goodwin, manager of 
the Boston Mailing Company, died sud- 
denly on the evening of September 5, at 
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his home, 34 Park Street, Newton. He 
was born in Dorchester, May 25, 1865, 
the son of Lester and Elizabeth Goodwin. 
He was a former member of the Newton 
City Government, active in the Newton 
Elks, a member of the Newton Boat 
Club, and for years secretary-treasurer of 
the New England Canoe Association. 


David Taggart Dickinson, ’88 
David Taggart Dickinson, 
Mayor of Cambridge, died at his home, 


former 


983 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Novem- 
ber 27, 1930. He was born in Cambridge, 
August 23, 1867, the son of Alexander and 
Elizabeth (Taggart) Dickinson, prepared 
for College at Latin 
School and entered Harvard College as a 
After 
graduating in June, 1888, with the degree 
of A.B. cum laude and with honorable 


the Cambridge 


freshman in the autumn of 1884. 


mention in History, he enrolled as a 
student in the Harvard Law School. He 
graduated at the Law School in June, 
1891, with the degrees of LL.B. and A.M. 
Throughout his student years he regis- 
tered uniformly from Cambridgeport and 
roomed at 135 Washington Street. In the 
last year of his law course he was a mem- 
ber of the editorial board of the Harvard 
Law Review as well as corresponding sec- 
retary of the Harvard Law School. He 
was a member of the Choate Chapter of 
the Phi Delta Phi. 

His political career began in 1888 when 
he took the stump for the Republican 
ticket. 
campaign for election to the Massachu- 


In 1892 he was defeated in his 


setts House of Representatives, but was 
successful in 1894 and served in the Legis- 
lature of his State for the sessions of 1895, 
1896, and 1897. In 1901, he became 
Mayor of his native city. He was a prac- 
tising lawyer, sharing offices for years at 
Barristers Hall, Boston, with his class- 
mates J. A. Bailey, Chief Justice Wilfred 
Bolster, the late G. R. Pulsifer, and the 
late A. T. Johnson. For one year, 1906 to 
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1907, he had a law office at Manchester, 
N.H. In 1912, he was appointed by Govy- 
ernor Foss as a member of the Massachu- 
setts Industrial Accident Board, a statu- 
tory body created to administer the work- 
He continued 
as such until about a year before his death 


men’s compensation law. 


when the condition of his health obliged 
him to resign. 

To the satisfaction of himself and his 
classmates he was able to be present at 
the Class Spread at Holworthy 1 on 
Commencement Day, 1930. Dickinson 
married at Manchester, N.H., Decem- 
ber 8, 1892, Miss Carrie Melvin Story. 
Mrs. Dickinson, two married daughters 
and a son, David T. Dickinson Jr., A.B. 
1918, survive. A Melvin 
Story Dickinson, also of the Class of 
1918, died in 1924. 


second son, 


William Rand, ’88 

William Rand, a trial lawyer of the 
first rank, former Overseer of Harvard 
College and former Colonel in the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department, A.E.F., 
in the Great War, died suddenly of heart 
disease at his town residence, 125 East 
74th Street, New York City, on February 
10, 1931. Colonel Rand was born in 
Chicago, Il., January 8, 1866, the son of 
William Henry and Harriet Husted (Rob- 
inson) Rand. In 1871, following the 
Chicago fire, his father sent the family to 
Europe where they remained five years. 
This enabled the son to receive his early 
schooling at Vevey and Dresden and thus 
to obtain the foundation of his subsequent 


modern 


proficiency in languages. Re- 
turning to Chicago, he spent three years 
in a local high school, one year with a 
private tutor, and finished his secondary 
schooling at Phillips Exeter Academy 
from which, in 1884, he entered Harvard 
College as a freshman, a year in advance 
of his Exeter classmates. At Cambridge, 
he soon became known as one of the stir- 


ring and positive characters in his Class. 
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As a freshman he was chosen manager of 
his Class nine, was treasurer of the Uni- 
versity Baseball Association in his sopho- 
more year, manager of the University 
nine as a junior, and president of the Uni- 
versity Baseball Association as a senior. 
He was a business editor of the Daily 
Crimson and an editor of the Lampoon. 
Presiding as toastmaster at three of the 
’°88 Class Dinners before graduation he 
made in that office a reputation which 
lasted to the end of his life. He was a 
member of the Institute of 1770, the 
D.K.E., the Art Club, the Zeta Psi, the 
Hasty Pudding Club and the Varsity 
Club. In his senicr year he was the leader 
of the Hasty Pudding’s Easter theatricals 
and was elected a member of the Class 
Day Committee. He graduated in June, 
1888, with the degree of A.B. cum laude, 
with honorable mention in English Com- 
position and was assigned a disquisition. 
His roommate in College was his class- 
mate J. E. Reynolds. For the first three 
years they roomed in 50 Weld, in their 
senior year in 2 Manter Building. 

Rand spent the next three years at the 
Harvard Law School where he became 
known as a student of marked talent, 
received at graduation the degrees of 
LL.B. cum laude and A.M., and at Com- 
mencement, 1891, 
School Oration on the subject “Literary 


delivered the Law 


Property after Publication.” During his 
law course he roomed with his classmate 
the late Lockwood Honoré — for one year 
at 96 Prescott Street and the next two 
years at 8 Irving Place. Throughout his 
seven years at Cambridge, Rand regis- 
tered from Chicago and was uniformly 
enrolled as William Henry Rand, Jr. 

In 1891 Mr. Rand came to New York 
City where he became a clerk in the law 
office of Hoadly, Lauterbach & Johnson. 
He was soon admitted to the New York 
Bar. In 1895 he was appointed an assist- 
ant to the Corporation Counsel of the 
City of New York, a post which gave him 
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considerable experience in trial work in 
the courts. On January 1, 1897, he re- 
signed his position to become a partner in 
the law firm of Daly, Hoyt & Mason. 
Exactly five years later he received the 
appointment as Assistant District At- 
torney of New York County under Wil- 
liam Travers Jerome. In this important 
public office Mr. Rand’s fame as a trial 
lawyer was quickly established. Of high 
intellectual gifts, well-trained in the Law, 
ready, fluent, aggressive and determined, 
prepared by assiduous study of cases that 
interested him, he was a formidable an- 
tagonist at the Bar. As a public prose- 
cutor it fell to his lot to try many criminal 
cases, some of which were sensational and 
On return- 
ing to private practice in 1906, Mr. Rand 
became the senior member of the law firm 
of Rand, Moffatt & Webb, and on Janu- 
ary 1, 1910, formed with Mr. Jerome the 


aroused nationwide interest. 


law firm of Jerome, Rand & Kresel. 
After the United States entered the 
Great War, Mr. Rand and his two sons 
volunteered their services. The sons went 
into the Navy: the father received a 
Major’s commission in the Judge Advo- 
cate-General’s Department in the Army 
and presently was sent to France to join 
General Pershing’s staff at Headquarters 
at Ckhaumont where he performed with 
high ability the essential and exacting 
work of Judge-Advocate until the close 
of the War. He was soon promoted to the 
rank 
return to America he was made a Colonel, 


of Lieutenant-Colonel. On_ his 


received his discharge May 1, 1919, and 
was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal, a decoration which was bestowed 
at the hands of General Robert Lee Bul- 
lard. Having resumed his law practice 
in New York, Colonel Rand continued 
actively an eminent and impressive figure 
at the Bar until his virtual retirement in 
1929. Of late years his health had been 
precarious. He had an office at 15 Broad 
Street, New York City, and a country 
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residence at Rye, N.Y. Many of his vaca- 
tions he had spent in Europe. 

Colonel Rand was elected an Overseer 
of Harvard College in 1908 for a full term 
of six He belonged to various 
learned and professional societies and had 


years. 


made several public addresses on law 
topics. In behalf of democratic or reform 
candidates in political campaigns he was 
often in demand as a speaker. Among his 
college (lassmates and in other circles he 
was popular and greatly admired and 
beloved. He was always a central figure 
at reunions of the Class of 1888. He offi- 
ciated as toastmaster for the last time at 
the dinner of the Class of 1888 in New 
York City on December 5, 1930, on which 
occasion he showed much of his old-time 
dash, incisiveness, wit, and grace. 

Colonel Rand married at Medford, 
June 15, 1892, Miss Rosalie Crockett. 
Surviving are his widow, two 
William Rand, A.B. 1917, and Robert 
Crockett Rand, A.B. 1919, and 
grandchildren. 


sons, 


two 


John Bates Ely, ’91 

John Bates Ely died at Roslindale on 
February 4, 1931. He was born at Sidney, 
O., on August 1, 1865, the son of Newton 
and Ludemiah Ely. He received his A.B. 
at Ohio Wesleyan and entered Harvard 
College in 1890. He was engaged in 
business in Boston up to a few years ago. 
He is survived by his wife, Julia M. Ely, 
of 30 Montclair Avenue, Roslindale. 


James Mears Mackay, ’92 

James Mears Mackay was born at 
Chicago, on April 14, 1871, and died at 
Ocean Springs, Mississippi, where he had 
gone for a visit to his brother, on De- 
cember 5, 1930. He was the 
James Robert Mackay and Elizabeth 
Mears Mackay. His ancestor, Captain 
Nathan Mears, was one of the pioneers 
of Chicago. He prepared for College at 
the University School, Chicago, and at- 


son of 
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tended Harvard for four years. He was a 
member of the Cl:icago, Saddle & Cycle, 
Harvard, and Chicago Golf Clubs, of 
Chicago; Harvard Club, New York; 
Sanganois Club; Delta Duck Club and 
Boston Club of New Orleans. 

He was in the ‘ire insurance business 
until his death. ‘fe never married. He 
was a renowned sportsman and was one 
of the greatest wild game shots in Amer- 
ica. He left to a friend one of the most 
singular diaries in existence. This is the 
record of his own shots and shoots, from 
his first bird, at the age of sixteen, down 
to the last ducl., before his death, in 
northern Minnesota. By his will he gave 
an endowment fund for the Field Mu- 
seum, to be invested in game exhibits of 
certain species. “!his is to be called the 
James Mears Mackay memorial — Mit- 
chell D. Follansbee, ’92. 


Marwell Foreman Riddle, ’92 


Maxwell Riddle died of a 
cerebral home in 
Ravenna, O., January 27, 1931. He was 
born in Ravenna. November 8, 1870, the 
son of Henry Warner and Emily Howard 
(Robinson) Ridcle. 
in 1888 and remained for three years as a 
When a young man he 


Foreman 


hemorrhage at his 


He entered Harvard 


special student. 
operated timber lands, mines, and rubber 
plantations in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. At his death he still had considerable 
interests in Central America, although he 
had closed his office in New York in 1915, 
and thereafter devoted his time chiefly to 
manufacturing in Ravenna. At the time 
of our Twenty-Fifth Anniversary he was 
president of the Mexican Fuel & Iron 
Company, the Yextla Company, the 
West Coast Rubber Company, and di- 
rector of the Rijidle Coach and Hearse 
Company of Ravenna. 

In 1922 he 
Report I have not been engaged in active 
business, except for having spent a por- 
tion of each year in Central America in 


wrote, “Since the last 
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connection with the development of the 
palm-oil business, in which I am inter- 
ested.” With regard to his work in the 
Great War, he stated: ““My only war 
activities, which were entirely in a civilian 
capacity, consisted in spending the last 
six months of the War in British Hon- 
duras, organizing for the Chemical War- 
fare Service the production of palm nuts 
for the making of gas masks.” <A few 
years before his death he went to South 
America to inspect palm-oil lands in the 
interest of an American firm. He was 
married, Nov. 18, 1913, to Miss Ruth 
Marie Finney. His wife and an adopted 
son, Robert Riddle (born 
March 9, 1921), survive him. 


Foreman 


Frank Raymond Stubbs, ’93 


Frank Raymond Stubbs died at New- 
ton, February 9, 1931. He was the son of 
Joseph Andrew Stubbs, merchant, and 
Mary Smith Wiley Stubbs, and was born 
in Cambridge, on February 6, 1872. He 
prepared for College at the Cambridge 
Latin School, and entered Harvard as a 
regular member of the Class of 1893. 
Following his graduation, he went to the 
Harvard Medical School, and immedi- 
ately upon receiving his M.D. degree was 
appointed first medical house officer at 
the Boston City Hospital. After two 
years of experience there he began active 
practice in Newton, while at the same 
time teaching at the Harvard Medical 
School and serving as a visiting physician 
at the Newton Hospital. 

On July 19, 1898, at Cambridge, he 
married Miss Ethel May Bow. Of their 
three children, their elder son graduated 
from Harvard in 1920, their daughter 
from Smith, while ‘their younger son 
entered Harvard with the Class of 1932. 


Thomas Henry Sylvester, ’93 
, Thomas Henry Sylvester died at Stew- 
art Manor, Long Island, N.Y., on January 
2, 1931. He was born in Chelsea, April 13, 
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1870, the son of Thomas Henry Sylves- 
ter, a manufacturer, and Elmira Hamlin 
Foster Sylvester, prepared for College at 
a local school, and after several years at 
Boston University entered Harvard in the 
junior year of the Class of 1893. For four 
years after graduation he was a patent 
broker in Boston and New York. In 1912 
he moved to the latter city, and two years 
later to San Diego, Cal. When offered the 
opportunity to enter the service of the 
Commission of the State Hospital in New 
York, he returned East, and as a special 
agent in that service made an exhaustive 
study of State institutions, and as a result 
of his investigations was instrumental in 
improving conditions in many institutions 
and in securing much needed remedial 
legislation. 

On March 28, 1895, at Boston, he mar- 
ried Marie Dudley Ryder. On February 
5, 1919, at Brooklyn, N.Y., he married 
Theresa Baker. 


C. S. Barrell, ’94 

C. S. Barrell died on February 16 from 
the effects of a shock sustained on the 14th. 
He was born at York, Me., December 24, 
1867, the son of Charles Colborn and 
Martha Jewett (Odlin) Barrell, and pre- 
pared for College at Fryeburg Academy, 
Fryeburg, Me. After completing his 
sophomore year, he studied at the Har- 
vard Medical School for two different 
periods, receiving the degree of M.D. in 
1900. He was married to Julia Elizabeth 
Folsom at Brookline, February 20, 1907, 
His 
children who survive are Julia Elizabeth, 
born December 9, 1909, and Charles 
Sewall, Jr., born October 28, 1911. 

After practising medicine in Boston 
with a specialty of gynecological surgery, 
Barrell became interested in various in- 
ventions. One of them, a means of pro- 
tecting automobile tires from puncture by 
nails proved a great success. He volun- 
teered his services during the War but 


from whom he later was divorced. 
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greatly to his disappointment was refused 
after his physical examination. He be- 
longed to the following clubs: Harvard 
Club of Boston, Country Club, Merion 
Cricket Club, York Country Club, Har- 
vard Union, The Economic Club of Bos- 
ton, Harvard Medical Alumni Associa- 
tion, Boston Medical Library Association, 
American Medical Association, Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society. 


George Frederick Schwarz, ex. ’94 

George Frederick Schwarz died on 
January 1, 1931, in Brewster, Cape Cod, 
after an illness of some weeks. 

He was born in Baltimore, Md., April 
15, 1868, a son of the late Frederick A. O. 
Schwarz — for many years the head of 
New York’s leading toy firm on Fifth 
Avenue—and of Caroline (Clausen) 
Schwarz. He attended private schools in 
New York City and then for two years, 
1886-88, pursued the technical course 
at the Royal Textile School in Crefeld, 
Germany. With this training he con- 
ducted for a time a silk factory in Patter- 
son, New Jersey. But commercial pur- 
suits were not to his taste and in 1891 he 
enrolled as a student in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Until 1894 he was in Harvard 
College and then, for a few months, in the 
Harvard Law School. His studies at 
Harvard were concentrated on languages, 
literature, and the natural sciences in 
preparation for his life work as a forester 
particularly devoted to forest zsthetics. 

He then went to Europe and for two 
years studied in the German forest schools 
in Hohenheim and Miinden and in the 
French National Forest School in Nancy. 
At this time and in later years, as parts of 
other trips to Europe, he visited forests in 
most of the continental countries and in 
Great Britain. In 1904-05 he was again 
for a time at Harvard, investigating the 
subject of zsthetics in its relation to the 
scenic values of woodlands. 

In 1899 Schwarz entered the Division 
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of Forestry in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, now the Forest Service, 
serving until 1904, first as Field Assistant, 
later as Expert. His assignments took 
him to various parts of the country. Part 
of his work had to do with studies of the 
influence of forests on stream flow, in- 
cluding one in the San_ Bernardino 
Mountains of Southern California. While 
with the government, 1903, he wrote a 
bulletin, ““The Diminished Flow of the 
Rock River in Wisconsin and Illinois, with 
its Relation to the Surrounding Forests.” 

After 1904, for almost twenty years, he 
practised intermittently as a consulting 
forester, with headquarters first in Boston, 
later in New York. Deeply impressed 
while still a student by the book Forst 
Asthetik, written by the European author- 
ity on this subject, Heinrich von Salisch, 
Schwarz’s chief interest ever centered on 
the scenic values of forests. In 1901 he 
published his Forest Trees and Forest 
Scenery (The Grafton Press, New York), 
and in 1907, The Longleaf Pine in Virgin 
Forest (John Wiley & Sons, New York). 
The final chapter of the latter book is 
a brief exposition of forest esthetics. 
Having independent means, he travelled 
extensively and devoted much of his time 
during his mature years to helping ad- 
vance movements involving the perpetu- 
ation of the beauty of forests and forest 
parks. Familiar with the High Sierras, 
he was also interested in coastal Cali- 
fornia, and was an active supporter of the 
Save-the-Redwoods League, of which 
he was a life member. Very fond of Cape 
Cod, he lived for a time during the last 
decade in Dennis, where he gave tangible 
expression to some of his ideas by creating 
a perfect setting for the skillfully re- 
modeled old farmhouse that was his home. 
He was a member of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club of Boston, the Sierra 
Club of California, the Authors’ Club of 
London, the Cosmos Club of Washington} 
and the Harvard Clubs of Boston and 
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New York. For several years he was a 
director of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of National Parks. He never married. 

In 1925 Schwarz bought and gave to 
the California State Redwood Park 
System, through the Save-the-Redwoods 
League, the Henry Solon Graves Grove of 
redwoods, in Del Norte County. The 
original gift comprised 157 acres. This 
was subsequently enlarged by a further 
gift. A little later he gave another red- 
wood grove, named in honor of Professor 
James W. Toumey of Yale, on the south 
fork of the Eel River in Humboldt 
County, and more recently he had con- 
structed a stone over-night lodge on the 
Muir Trail. 

To Harvard University he gave as an 
addition to the Harvard Forest at Peter- 
sham, with certain funds for its mainte- 
nance, a tract of wooded upland, which it 
had been his hope to develop as a demon- 
stration of how forest esthetics could be 
applied in practice. To Yale he made in 
1927 a liberal contribution for the pur- 
chase of a compartment of the Yale 
Demonstration and Research Forest at 
Keene, N.H. Within a month of his death 
he started at Cornell a fund toward the 
creation of a foresters’ lodge on the Arnot 
Forest, the college forest of the Cornell 
Department of Forestry. Schwarz will be 
remembered as the first exponent in the 
United States of the concept that forest 
esthetics has a definite place in the field 
of forestry. — Ralph S. Hosmer, ’94. 


Cushing Stetson, ’94 

Cushing Stetson died in New York early 
in January. He was born at Jamaica 
Plain, May 10, 1873, the son of Wil- 
liam Franklin and Augusta (Rice) Stet- 
son, and prepared for College in Bos- 
ton. After completing the junior year, 
he engaged in journalism in Washington. 
He then spent two years in the brokerage 
business in New York, returning, how- 
ever, to newspaper work at the end of that 
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time. He wrote fiction and special articles 
for various magazines and papers. During 
the war he organized the Publicity De- 
partment of the National Security League 
and thereafter was one of the three organ- 
izers of the American Defense Society. 
After the War he was on the staff of the 
Press Service Company in New York. He 
was married to Ruth Cambell McComb 
at New York on October 16, 1917. The 
secretary will be grateful for further in- 
formation with regard to Stetson’s death 
and to the closing years of his career. 


John William Draper, 95 


John William Draper died at New York 
City, January 26, 1931. His name was 
originally J. W. Draper Maury. He prac- 
tised and taught in New York City during 
the earlier years of his professional life, 
but in 1909 went to Rochester, Minn., 
where for three years he was director of 
the surgical research department of the 
Mayo Clinic. Then he returned to the 
East and soon became a well-known sur- 
geon, making a specialty of operations on 
the brain. His home was at Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N.Y., but he did much of his 
professional work at the New Jersey State 
Hospital for the Insane, at Trenton. He 
contributed to surgical journals and 
edited volume one of Surgical Pathological 
Psychology, a work published by New 
York and Columbia Universities. He was 
born at New York City, August 21, 1871, 
the son of Mytton and Virginia (Draper) 
Maury. In 1901 he married Hortense 
Pray. They had three children. 


Chauncy Rusch Perry, ’95 

Chauncy Rusch Perry died at Waltham, 
June 24, 1926. He was a structural engi- 
neer. He spent six years with the Boston 
Transit Commission, and five years with 
the Boston Bridge Works, but most of his 
professional work was with the firm of 
J. R. Worcester & Co., consulting engi- 
neers, Boston. During the War he was 
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connected with several large government 
construction projects. He lived in 
Waltham almost all his life. He was born 
there May 6, 1872, the son of John P. and 
Emma (Rusch) Perry, and prepared for 
College at Appleton Academy, New 
Ipswich, N.H., and the Waltham New 
Church School. In 1896 he married Helen 
M. Tuttle. They had three sons, John T. 
Perry, Chauncy V. Perry, and George N. 
Perry, and a daughter. 


Elliot H. Goodwin, ’95 

Elliot H. Goodwin died February 15, 
1931, of pneumonia at the Phillips House, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, follow- 
ing an operation. He was appointed Civil 
Service Commissioner by Governor Fuller 
in 1927 and was reappointed in 1930 by 
Governor Allen. He was a man of wide 
accomplishments, a scholar and an aggres- 
sive leader in the interests of civil service 
reform. As Civil Service Commissioner he 
had jurisdiction over one of the largest 
groups of employees in the United States. 
Before becoming Civil Service Commis- 
sioner he had long been engaged in civil 
service work and had traveled all over the 
country studying civil service systems and 
changes in the law and enforcement. He 
held the position of assistant secretary to 
the National Civil Service Reform League 
and the Civil Service Association of New 
York for a year and a half. In 1902 he 
became secretary of the Civil Service 
Association of New York and held the 
office until 1912, when he became general 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States 


resident vice-president. In October,1926, 


In 1920 he was made 


he severed his connection in Washington 
and came back to Cambridge. In 1903, 
when a successor to Dr. Eliot as president 
of Harvard was being sought, he was 
prominently mentioned in New York and 
Washington and among Harvard alumni 
of the Middle West as a likely candidate 
for the office. In 1914 he married Miss 
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Isabel M. Geer of New York. They had 


two children, Katherine Throop Goodwin 
and Elliot Hersey Goodwin. His home 
was at 24 Highland Street, Cambridge. 


Charles Newton Lathrop, ’96 

Charles Newton Lathrop died of 
pneumonia in San Francisco, Cal., on 
January 31, 1931. He had gone to San 
Francisco from New York in order to 
speak at the Diocese Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in that city. 
He was born in San Francisco, November 
16, 1871, the son of Henry D. and Sarah B. 
(McElroy) Lathrop. He prepared for 
college at Oakland (Cal.) High School. 
After receiving his degree in ’96, he at- 
tended the Western Theological Seminary 
in Chicago for four years. He was or- 
dained in 1900, was a Priest in 1901 and 
went to San Francisco and became Curate, 
and then Rector in the Church of the 
Advent in that city, which church was 
destroyed in 1906 by the earthquake. It 
was subsequently rebuilt and he remained 
Xector of this parish until 1916 when he 
was appointed by Herbert Hoover to the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium. He 
was the American representative for the 
Province of Liége, having general over- 
sight of the food distribution during the 
years 1916 and 1917, and for his work 
there the King of Belgium made him a 
member of the Order of King Albert. He 
then returned to this country and became 
Dean of All Saints’ Cathedral in Mil- 
waukee from 1917 to 1920. He became ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Department of 
Christian Social Service of the National 
Council of Protestant Episcopal Church 
with headquarters in New York City, this 
position being held at the time of his 
death. He was married January 7, 1919, 
to Helen Elizabeth Chappelle, who with 


a son survives him. 


Frederic Grosvenor Goodridge, ’97 


The sudden death of Frederic Gros- 

















—— 
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venor Goodridge at Pomfret, Connecticut, 
on December 17, 1930, was a crushing 
blow to his family and friends. 

By his death another link in the chain 
connecting old New York with present- 
day New York has been broken. Living 
with his parents at Riverdale and at the 
northwest corner of Fifth Avenue and 
28th Street, his boyhood days were passed 
in the pleasant surroundings of a society 
which has now long ceased to exist. 

Educated at St. Paul’s School he en- 
tered Harvard College with the Class of 
1897 and graduated in the usual manner. 
On leaving College he joined a Polar Ex- 
pedition with Peary rendering valuable 
scientific service and it was largely due to 
his energy and initiative that the three 
gigantic meteorites known as “‘ The Bull,” 
“The Cow,” and “The Calf” were 
brought back and placed in the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York. 

In 1897 he entered the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons graduating from there 
in 1901. He practised medicine for a while 
but devoted most of his life to medical 
research and teaching. His monograph on 
the effects of sulphur on metabolism, in 
preparing which he spent the most active 
years of his life, ran into many editions 
and was translated into four languages. 

On our entry into the War he joined the 
Medical Corps of the Army on May 22, 
1917, asa First Lieutenant and rose to the 
rank of Major, in the Twenty-ninth Field 
Hospital. He saw action at Saint Die, 
Saint Michiel and in the Argonne with the 
Fifth Division. 

Being of a retiring disposition he was 
intimately known to a comparatively 
small circle of friends but his loyalty, his 
love of sport, his cheerful disposition and 
his thoughtful consideration and courtesy 
were characteristics which appealed to all 
who knew him. 


Roger Upton, ’97 
Roger Upton, who died at Marblehead 


on January 9, 1931, had always lived in 
that neighborhood, and — because of his 
association with a business (The American 
Glue Company) which had its roots in 
Peabody in 1808 — the family name was 
distinguished, especially in Salem, Pea- 
body, and Marblehead. 

Here was a case where the business 
eventually pulled a man from college. He 
just missed getting his degree, and it 
always was a sore disappointment to him. 
He had good preparation, studying for 
several years in Paris and entering College 
from Mr. Hale’s School. In College, he 
did not find it easy to put his best into his 
work. For long periods he was obliged — 
although nominally rooming at Cambridge 
— to commute between Cambridge and 
Salem, where his home, at that time, was 
in one of the fine old Colonial houses in 
Warren Street. Moreover, his health was 
not of the best, and occasional and 
troublesome illnesses interfered with his 
studies as well as his later work in the 
business world. 

Upton was married in 1899 to Elizabeth 
Phoebe Key Lloyd, of the Lloyd family of 
the Maryland Eastern Shore. He and 
Mrs. Upton soon set up their residence in 
Marblehead, at the corner of Atlantic 
Avenue and Beach Street, and there their 
four children were born and Upton con- 
tinued to live to the time of his death. 
Two of his children are married, a third is 
about to be and Upton was thrice a 
grandfather. 

Upton had three principal interests in 
life — his family, his business, and yacht- 
ing. It is probable that his interest in 
boats and sailing them was ahead of busi- 
ness although into the latter he put years 
of painstaking and conscientious effort. 

From 1900 until a few years ago, he 
always owned a boat of some kind — sail 
or power — and sometimes both. He was 
a skilled navigator and sailed the coast 
from Maine to Virginia. His marine clubs 
were the Eastern and Corinthian at 
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Marblehead, the Boston Yacht Club, and 
the Portland Yacht Club. At about the 
time of the outbreak of the Great War he 
outlined to the Navy Department a plan 
for training yachtsmen to use motorboats 
as an auxiliary coast defense against sub- 
marines. The organization of the United 
States Power Squadron resulted, and for 
five years Upton gave all his spare time to 
When the United States 
entered the War, he offered himself for sea 


this interest. 


duty, but the examining officers felt that 
he had not the vigor for such work. He 
was as disappointed as when he failed of 
his A.B. degree. 

Upton liked to entertain, and he was 
the kind of host who made everybody feel 
at home. He furnished the setting and 
left the guests to their own devices, al- 
though he always kept a lookout for their 
comfort. Much of his entertaining for a 
period of years was aboard his boat, and 
a number of Harvard men of the late 
nineties were among those who recall his 
hospitality. He was a member of two 
Harvard Clubs — Boston and New York 
— but of late years certainly his daily beat 
was between his home in Marblehead and 
his office in Boston. He was not known 
widely in his class but those friends whom 
he had knew him well, and they miss him. 
In Marblehead, and its vicinity also he is 
missed, for very recently he had given up 
his connection with The American Glue 
Company and had taken over a subsidiary 
company, planning to spend his later years 
in his home town. His yachting days were 
over even before he died, for when he took 
on the dignity of a grandfather, he gave 
up boats. — Nelson C. Mecalf, ’96. 


John Alvin Lawson Odde, ’98 


John Alvin Lawson Odde, Grad. ’98-99, 
Law ’08-10, died at Belmont, December 
27, 1930 
He was a lawyer and had practised in 
Boston since 1913. After hi: studies in the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences he 


He had been ill for six months. 
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was for a year an instructor in mathe- 
matics in the Danville, Il., High School. 
He then returned East and taught for 
two terms in the Winchester, High School. 
He subsequently entered the employ of 
R. O. Evans & Co., dealers in furniture 
and supplies, but a few months later 
became a partner in the firm of A. M. 
Stewart & Co., insurance, Cambridge. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1910 and in 
1913 gave up the insurance business to 
devote his time to the practice of law. 
Since 1915 he had been a partner in the 
firm of Dolan, Morson & Stebbins, Bos- 
ton. He was also president end treasurer 
of the Henry W. Berry Co., dealers in 
furniture, which corporation he organized 
in 1910. Since 1905 he had lived in Bel- 
mont and from 1916 to 1922 was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Selectmen of that 
town, serving for two years as chairman of 
the board. He had also been chairman of 
the town He was 


warrant committee. 


born at Newburyport, June 7, 1876, the 
son of John A. L. and Hannah R. (Ross) 
Odde, and prepared for College at the 
1901 he 


married Edna W. Soule, who survives, 


Cambridge Latin School. In 


with a son. 


James Albert Battis, ’98 

James Albert Battis died at Augusta, 
Me., August 19, 1930. Since 1899 he had 
been a teacher of history at the Wood- 
bridge, N.J., High School. He was born 
at Salem, October 17, 1876, the son of 
John and Sarah (Peirce) Battis, and pre- 
pared at the Salem High School. He was 
unmarried. 


Charles Alonzo Straw, ’01 


Charles Alonzo Straw died at New 
York City, January 9, 1931. He had been 
ill for more than a year. Since 1920 he 
had been connected with the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey; he joined 
that company as a patent attorney, but 
subsequently was made vice-president 
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and a director of the Standard Develop- 
ment Company, a subsidiary corporation. 
Immediately 
studied chemistry at the Massachusetts 


after his graduation he 


Institute of Technology. Then he became 
a powder chemist at the Naval Torpedo 


Station, Newport, R.I.; subsequently for 
almost eight years he was connected with 
the powder business, but he then aban- 


doned that line of work and was appointed 
an examiner in the United States Patent 
Office, during which period he studied law 
at Geo 
War he was a captain in the Ordnance De- 


e Washington University. In the 


partment. After the armistice he became 


a patent attorney for the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, in Akron, O., but soon 


to New York and joined the staff 
of the Standard Oil Company. 


N.H., 


move! 
tT 

He was 
August 26, 


born at Claremont, 





1878, the son of Charles A. and Josephine 
F. (Coleman) Straw, and prepared at the 
Chauncy Hall School, Boston. In 1904 he 


marriecl Emma K. West, of Newport, 


R.I., who survives. 


Kilburn Elie Adams, ’02 
Kilburn Elie Adams (S.B. °03) died at 
Waban, December 24, 1930, from a sud- 
rt attack. 


During ten or fifteen years after gradua- 


den he 


tion from College he engaged in the engi- 
neering profession. Then he became an 
executive of the Edison Electric I]]luminat- 
ing Company of Boston. He was succes- 
sively head of the Incandescent Lamp 
Division and for more than ten years prior 
to his death, 


company’s employment department. 


was superintendent of the 


As an undergraduate he took an active 
interest in athletics. He was a member of 
the Harvard two-mile relay team’ which 
won the inter-collegiate championship at 
the University of Pennsylvania Track 
Game, Franklin Field, Philadelphia, in 
1902, 

Following graduation he was a teacher 


in the Lawrence Scientific School. 
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He was born in Cambridge, January 18, 
1882. In 1908 he married Elizabeth Flor- 
ence Gilbert at Providence, R.I. She sur- 
vives him, as do his three children, Kil- 
burn E. Adams, Jr., Wesleyan ’33; Gilbert 
Bates °34; Elizabeth 


Crocker, and 


Cecelia. 


Orin Howard Cobb, ’02 

Orin Howard Cobb (M.D. 
Hopkins) died January 23, 1931. 

After graduation, Cobb entered Johns 

Hopkins Medical School and then engaged 


in private practice in New York City. In 


06, Johns 


1909 he was appointed Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the New York State Hospital 
for the care of Crippled and Deformed 
Children. In 1911 
Superintendent of the Syracuse State In- 
stitution for Feeble-Minded Children. 
(The Secretary has been unable to 


he was appointed 





secure any information about Cobb since 
the Class Report of 1917.) 


Richard Melville Day, 02 

Richard Melville Day died February 
18, 1931, at the Cambridge Hospital, 
Cambridge, having come East from Den- 
ver, Col., early in the month of February 
for an operation. 

He was a native of Boston and prepared 
at the Roxbury Latin School. After grad- 
uation from College he went to Chicago 
and later to St. Louis, where he was identi- 
fied with companies dealing in commercial 
paper. Subsequently, his health failing 
him, he went to Denver, Col., and in that 
city he entered the firm of Sidlo, Simons, 
Day & Co., investment bankers. 

Day accepted with great fortitude the 
loss of his health and enforced living away 
from his old associations. He was fond of 
hunting, fishing and golf and indulged in 
these sports in his new environment. He 
belonged to several Denver Clubs and 
Societies. 

He married Lydia Paxton Boyd in 
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Philadelphia in 1907. His wife and two 
daughters survive him. 


Henry May Gitiings, ’02 

Henry May Gittings died at Baltimore, 
Md., January 22, 1931, following a brief 
illness with pneumonia. 

After leaving College he engaged in the 
contracting business as a member of the 
firm of Claiborne-Johnson, but of late 
years has had no occupation. 

Gittings was a gentleman of the old 
school, kindly, courteous and reserved. 
His intimate friends could count upon 
finding him every afternoon in his favorite 
chair at the Maryland Club, Baltimore, 
engaged in reading or in conversation. In 
1904 he married Frederica L. Heimendahl, 
of Baltimore, who survives him, as does 
his daughter Rosalie. 


Leo Abraham Rogers, ’02 


Leo Abraham Rogers (LL.B. ’04) died 
at Wakefield, December 6, 1930. He 
practised law in Boston until 1906, when 
he became secretary to the late Stephen 
O’Meara, then Police Commissioner of 
Boston; in 1913 Rogers retired from that 
office. In 1917 and 1918 he was first 
assistant United States attorney, in charge 
of alien enemy activities in Massachusetts, 
and from 1918 to 1920, when he resumed 
the private practice of law, was a special 
assistant United States attorney-general. 
He was born at Boston, May 5, 1879, the 
son of Abraham T. and Mary (Plummer) 
Rogers, and prepared at the Roxbury 
High School. In 1911 he married Ida M. 
Lynam, of Somerville; she survives, with 
two sons and a daughter. 


Leander Byron Abbott, Jr., 03 
Leander Byron Abbott, Jr., died sud- 
denly at Utica, N.Y., June 24, 1930. He 
was born in Boston, October 16, 1880. He 
prepared for College at the Roxbury Latin 
School, and spent two years, 1899-1901, 
at Harvard with our Class. His life after 
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leaving College was spent in selling foot- 
wear, chiefly in Syracuse and Rochester, 
N.Y., except for a four-year period when 
he was manufacturing shoes. At the time 
of his death he had been for six years 
Syracuse representative of the United 
States Rubber Company. During the 
War he served in the First Motor Corps 
of the Massachusetts State Guard. He 
married Irene Virginia Groton at Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., April 24, 1909, and is survived 
by her and eight children. 


Nelson Horatio Oviver, ’03 

Nelson Horatio Oliver died November 
15, 1930, at Minneapolis, Minn. He was 
born at Port Townsend, Wash., June 8, 
1878. He prepared for College at Hale’s 
School, Boston, and spent the years 1899 
to 1901 with our Class at Harvard. In the 
early years after leaving College he was in 
the lumber business at Port Townsend, 
Wash., and later Western Sales Manager 
for the Sterling Manufacturing Company 
at Cedar Rapids, Ia. In 1913 he had be- 
come a mercantile broker in Chicago, and 
for several years thereafter was associated 
with the Metal Specialties Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturers of automotive 
equipment, in Chicago. He married Edna 
Antoinette Baltic, at Seattle, Wash., 
June 18, 1908, and had one daughter, born 
in 1911. At the time of his death he was 
engaged in business in Minneapolis. 


Harold W. Hersey, ’04 


Harold W. Hersey died at Longmeadow, 
January 8, 1931. He was a _ hospital 
administrator. After an interneship at the 
Worcester City Hospital and a period of 
general practice in Western New York 
and Massachusetts, he joined the ad- 
ministrative staff of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, where he re- 
mained for seven years. From 1919 to 
1922 he was administrator of the New 
Haven Hospital and a member of the 
Faculty of the Yale Medical School. Dur- 
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ing that period he also took courses in 
economics and business administration in 
the Yale Graduate School. From 1922 to 
1924 he was associated with the Joint 
Administrative Board of Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Presbyterian Hospital of 
New York in the development of plans for 
the medical centre which has since been 
eompleted in New York City. In 1924 he 
was appointed superintendent of the 
Bridgeport Hospital at Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, and while in that position he 
supervised the construction of extensive 
additions there and at hospitals in New 
Haven. Last fall he returned to Massa- 
chusetts as Superintendent of the Spring- 
field Hospital and was at work on an 
extensive program of new construction 
and development when he was stricken 
with pneumonia and died. He was born 
at Hingham, February 27, 1882, the son 
of Arthur F. and Mary L. (Urie) Hersey, 
and prepared for College at the Hingham 
High School. In 1910 he married Cecelia 
A. Dickson. They had two sons, one of 
whom is John Dickson Hersey, ’33. 


Malcolm Hyde Ivy, ’04 

Malcolm Hyde Ivy died at Electric 
Mills, La., February 4, 1931. For seven 
years after graduating from the Law 
School he practised his profession with his 
father, in Boston. Early in 1915 he moved 
to Geiger, Sumter County, Alabama, 
where he continued the practice of law 
and also carried on cotton-growing and 
cattle-raising. He had a large plantation. 
In August, 1917, he attended the Officers’ 
Training Camp at Fort Oglethorpe and in 
November was commissioned a first lieu- 
tenant. In April, 1918, he landed in 
France, where he was promoted to captain 
and later was aide-de-camp to Major- 
General Walter H. Gordon, commanding 
the Sixth Division. From that time, until 
the armistice was signed, he saw a good 
deal of active service. He was recom- 
mended for the D.S.O. After the War he 
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returned to his plantation. While in Col- 
lege he was for two years coxswain of the 
university four-oared crew and _ also 
played on the hockey team. He was born 
at Newton, August 14, 1883, the son of 
Jesse C. and Sarah F. (Hyde) Ivy, and 
prepared at the Newton High School. In 
1914 he married Ilse Antoinette von 
Weilaudt, of Newton. 


Odin Converse Mackay, ’04 

Odin Converse Mackay died at Newton 
Highlands, January 8, 1931. He had been 
ill a short time. He was general manager 
of the Quincy Market Cold Storage and 
Warehouse Company, Boston, and presi- 
dent of the cold storage division of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association. 
After leaving College, in 1902, he spent 
two years with the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company, in Pueblo, Col. He then en- 
tered the employ of Armour & Co., 
Omaha, Neb. Three years afterward he 
was transferred to the main office of the 
company, in Chicago, and still later be- 
came general superintendent of the 
Armour branch houses in the Middle 
West, with headquarters at Peoria, Ill. 
Subsequently, he returned to the Chicago 
office. In 1917 Armour & Co. acquired 
control of the Boston Terminal Refrigerat- 
ing Company, East Boston, and Mackay 
was made manager of the latter organiza- 
tion. In 1923 the control of this company 
was bought by the Quincy Market Cold 
Storage and Warehouse Company, and 
Mackay then assumed the office he held 
at the time of his death. He was born at 
St. Louis, Mo., May 31, 1881, the sor of 
Thomas J. and Georgia (Coons) Mackay, 
and prepared for College at St. Mark’s 
School, Southboro. In 1912 he married 
Mary Zollinger, who survives, with a 
daughter. His mother, a sister, and two 
brothers also survive. 


John Williamson Lee, ’04 
John Williamson Lee died at New York 
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City, January 2, 1931. After his gradua- 
tion from College he spent a year in the 
brokerage business in New York City, 
another year in Nebraska, and four years 
ranching in Colorado. In 1913 he returned 
to the East and entered the leather busi- 
ness in New York, and in that connection 
spent some time in Cuba. In 1921 he took 
up real estate, opening offices in New 
York under the firm name of Lee & 
Carter. 
May 21, 1882, the son of Charles H. and 
Lucy (Whitney) Lee, and prepared for 
College at St. Mark’s School, Southboro, 
and Horace Mann School, New York 
City. In 1918 he married Mary C. Boder. 


He was born in Orange, N.WJ., 
g 


Roy Bullen, ’05 
Roy Bullen died December 1, 1930, at 
Salt Lake City. His death was a sudden 
acute heart attack. 


one following an 


Bullen enjoyed an unusually successful 
business career, and was considered one 
of the most prominent business executives 
in the State of Utah. At the time of his 
death he was affiliated with the following 
of the 
National Copper Bank; vice-president 


business enterprises: President 
and general manager of the Sego Milk 
Products Company; director of the First 
Security Corporation, and Bankers’ Trust 
Company; president of the Clover Leaf- 
Harris Dairy; director of the Western 
Creamery Company, Colville Ice Cream 
Company, Utah-Idaho Sugar Company, 
and Pep Milk Company. 
played in the past three years in the de- 


The part he 


velopment of the Inter-Mountain region 
placed his name in bold relief against the 
pattern of its financial and commercial 
structure, bringing him with rapid strides 
into a quick recognition and genuine 
appreciation by other big men of the West 
and of the Nation. 


survive him, 


A wife and four sons 


Francis J. Murphy, ’05 


Francis J. Murphy died January 10. 
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He was an engineer in the Public Works 
Department of the city of Boston. Previ- 
ously he had been mathematician for the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
at Washington, and was chief mathemati- 
cian for the New York Edison Company, 
He was a member of the Harvard Ambu- 
lance Unit during the War in France, later 
being commissioned first lieutenant in the 
United States Engineers. He was un- 
married, 


Louis I. Nurenburg, 05 

Louis I. Nurenburg died on January 25, 
He was knocked down by an automobile 
and died two hours later at St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital in Boston. Since 1906 he had 
been connected with the Massachusetts 
State Department of Health. He had 
published several important articles in 
chemical journals. 


Samuel Neilson Hinckley, ’05 

Samuel Neilson Hinckley died in New 
York February 10, 1931, after a lingering 
illness of many years due to a very bad 
heart. His long losing fight, though full of 
cheerful courage in spite of the intense 
bodily pain, seems a bitter contrast to the 
life of virility and promise which in the 
eyes of all his classmates, during under- 
graduate days at least, loomed ahead of 
his remarkable and attractive personality. 

But, as a matter of fact, all through 
College and ever since, he was seriously 
handicapped by an injury. At the age of 
about sixteen, during a period in which he 
was growing very fast, his heart became 
affected, and from then on it never func- 
tioned properly. 

Hinckley was a true athlete in tempera- 
ment and in physique, but for the re- 
mainder of his career at Groton he had to 
forego all forms of competitive sport. 

At College he indulged somewhat in 
baseball and tennis, but he never felt free 
to play in the scheduled games nor to 
enter into competition. But such a strong 
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nature as he had was bound to find ex- 
pression in some form of activity. He 
plunged into work on the Crimson, took a 
great interest in national politics, and 
threw himself with unusual ardor into 
every form of college activity which was 
open to him. 

Tall and erect, strikingly handsome, 
virile, and given to direct and fearless 
speech, it was only natural that he should 
soon become a leader in his Class. Though 
he was often a bit naive in his downright 
simplicity, there was always such a ster- 
ling sincerity in all his dealings, that men 
of all ages could not fail to admire him. 
Many will recall that, at Roosevelt’s in- 
auguration, Hinckley led the Harvard 
Cohorts past the reviewing stand, and 
that President Roosevelt called out to 
him by name, “Sam, I want you fellows 
to come around to the White House after 


“ 


the ceremonies, along with the Rough 
Riders.” I cannot help feeling but that it 
was something of a personal tribute to 
Sam. 

It will be a surprise to many to know 
that 
Sam’s heart began to bother him so much 


a few years after leaving College, 


that sometimes he would have to sit up all 
night for fear that it would stop. Most 
men would have been scared into a funk; 
but Sam took his affliction philosophically 
and faced the world with a gallantry of 
spirit which succeeded in making his 
friends think that there was really nothing 
very wrong. Eventually, however, he was 
obliged to resign his partnership in the 
firm of Burrill & Stitt, New York invest- 
ment bankers and brokers, and give up 
all active business. 

To continue this sketch of his life will 
only lead the writer into the most harrow- 
ing description of many years mostly 
spent in bed with disease slowly sapping 
his vitality and disfiguring his splendid 
body. To the very end he felt and showed 
the greatest enthusiasm for his Class, 
most of the members of which he vividly 
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In his death Harvard has 
lost a loyal son and the men of 1905 have 
lost a great friend. — Walter H. Bradley, 
"05, and Raymond H. Oveson, 05. 


remembered. 


Thomas Edward Hambleton, ’07 


Thomas Edward Hambleton died at 
Lutherville, Md., December 23, 1930. 
He had been for twenty-four years with 
Hambleton & Co., investment brokers, 
Baltimore, and since 1908 had been head 
of that concern. In June, 1917, he was 
commissioned a major in the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department at Wash- 
ington. In June of that year he went over- 
seas and was assigned to general head- 
quarters A.E.F. He was promoted to 
lieutenant colonel and then to colonel, and 
received the Distinguished Service Medal 
“for exceptionally meritorious and dis- 
tinguished services” in organizing and 
administering the Statistical Division of 
the Adjutant General’s office. He was 
born at Baltimore, June 26, 1886, the 
son of Frank S. and Anna B. (Crawford) 
Hambleton, and prepared at the Uni- 
versity School, Baltimore. In 1910 he 
married Adelaide R. McAlpin of New 
York City. They had one son, who is an 
undergraduate in Yale College. 


Benjamin Preston Clark, Jr., ’16. 

Benjamin Preston Clark, Jr., was born 
at Boston, February 28, 1893. He pre- 
pared for College at the Noble and Green- 
ough School after which he entered 
Harvard. 

There he made many friends. The 
following is a list of the clubs, societies 
and other college organizations to which 
he belonged: Russell Dormitory Crew, 
Hasty Pudding Club, Institute of 1770, 
D.K.E., D.U. Club, Signet Society, Stylus 
Club, O.K. Society, University Musical 
Club, Nobles Club, Cercle Frangais, 
Advocate, Lampoon, Secretary of Advocate, 
1915, Chorister D.U. Club, 1914, Poetry 
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Society, Sub-committee Student Council 
on Publications, Phillips Brooks House. 

Those of us who knew him during the 
happy college years like to recall his 
eager youthful enthusiasm as he took 
part in the activities of the university. 
Among his chief interests were poetry and 
music. Many of his poems were published 
in the Harvard Advocate and he was elected 
to the Board of Editors. In 1915 he be- 
came Secretary of the Advocate. The 
Harvard Monthly and the Harvard Musical 
Review also printed some of his poems and 
others were printed in the Century Maga- 
zine and the Poetry Journal. In 1920 a 
number of his poems were published in 
book form by the Four Seas Company of 
Boston. The volume was entitled Poems, 
and was dedicated to three of his friends 
who gave their lives in the World War. 
In 1925 he published another book of 
poems called Magic. 

All of his poems reflect his appreciation 
of beauty. Whether he writes of the 
meadow lands by the side of the sea or 
of far-away mountain ranges his word- 
pictures seem to interpret the spirit of the 
scene. One of the best of his poems is the 
following “ Nocturne”: 


NOCTURNE 
This is the night of white moths 
That flutter and play 
Over the tall grass in the meadows, 
And in the gardens 
Nestle in the blue irises and dull red roses. 
The world is a pale blue flower-garden, 
Lit by dim stars 
And a crescent moon, 
And pillaged by many white moths. 
The grass is silver with many cobwebs; 
The cedars are asleep, 
And the scent of the honeysuckle 
Is very sweet in the air — 
Tonight is the night of white moths. 
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He was a lover of beauty in all its forms, 
and his spirit seemed to be thrilled by the 
magic and wonder of life. Nature had for 
him an especial appeal. He seemed to 
understand its many changing moods, 
its lights and shadows. The spiritual 
quality of his writing is well illustrated 
by the following: 

Magic bells come to me over the moors, 


Fading in the wind’s song, 
Swelling in the silence. 


From mountains beyond Olympus, Valhalla, 
Soft in the surf’s song, 
Clear in the quiet. 


Bells of loves forgotten for a while, 
While we love here 
Till death shall come. 


Then shall we ring those magic bells 
That fade in the wind’s song 
And swell in the silence. 

During the last fifteen years of his life 
he was greatly handicapped by illness. 
But through it all, his courage and cheer- 
fulness were an inspiration to those about 
him. He died at Boston on November 9, 
1930. 

Dean Briggs of Harvard writes of him 
as follows: 

“T knew Preston as a student, keenly 
appreciative of what is beautiful and good, 
often writing with charm, lovely to look 
upon, even when suffering had marred his 
unusual physical beauty, accepting pain 
and deprivation with heroic greatness, 
and a kind of purifying influence on those 
who came in contact with him. 

“T am merely telling how he impressed 
me, but I think he must have impressed 
others in the same way.” 

He has gone on, but the beauty he 
created in his poems is with us, and will 
live. — William Cary Sanger, ’16. 
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LITERARY NOTES 


*** To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Macazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard puplications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Flights from Chaos. By Harlow Shapley. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
1930. 

This book constitutes essentially, but 
with modifications and developments, five 
lectures given in November and Decem- 
ber, 1929, at the College of the City of 
New York, Class of 1872 Foundation, be- 
fore a popular audience. 

The book is of astronomical interest, as 
would be expected from its author. The 
method of presentation is not usual in 


pany. 


such books, however, but is unique, and in 
itself constitutes a most interesting ex- 
periment. The book is ostensibly dedi- 
cated to the program of classifying every- 
thing material according to size and or- 
ganization, ranging from the corpuscles at 
the lower end, through galaxies and super- 
galaxies, to the entire universe at the up- 
per. But in the justification of the de- 
tailed working out of the classification it 
is necessary to go into generalizing de- 
scriptions of the physical world as it is 
now known, with special emphasis on 
new discoveries and unsolved problems. 
It is in the unfolding of this ostensibly in- 
cidental material, I believe, that the gen- 
eral reader will find the chief interest of 
the book, rather than in the actual classi- 
fication finally worked out. There is, on 
the other hand, a great intrinsic interest 
in the classification itself, which is sugges- 
tive and stimulating to further inquiry. 
For example, it is provocative to observe 
that atoms associate into multiple sys- 
tems known as molecules, that stars asso- 
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ciate into multiple star systems, and that 
finally galaxies associate into multiple 
galaxies, the latter being a fact of recent 
discovery, which might have been sug- 
gested in advance of its discovery by some 
such scheme of classification as this. But 
we have not yet progressed far enough to 
see whether there is any similarity in the 
mechanisms which make atoms associate 
to molecules and galaxies to multiple gal- 
axies, so that it is not yet possible to think 
of the classification as being compelled by 
any sort of necessity, or of the program of 
classification itself as anything more than 
an empirical matter, to be justified by its 
success in fruitfully stimulating future in- 
quiry. I judge that Shapley’s own atti- 
tude is something like this, and that he 
has in fact found stimulus in his own re- 
search from just this sort of analysis. The 
lay reader thus finds himself in the ex- 
tremely interesting situation of being in 
on an experiment from which he can inci- 
dentally derive a large amount of infor- 
mation intrinsically fascinating, and 
which may have most important conse- 
quences for astronomy. (Personally, I do 
not believe this experiment so likely to be 
fruitful in the field of small things, Shap- 
ley’s classes —5 to 0, as in the larger field.) 

The actual picture of the physical situa- 
tion which Shapley presents is one that 
has been changing rapidly in the last few 
years. Among the points of view about 
the organization of matter which the 
reader will perhaps find most novel and 
stimulating are: the recognition of the 
wide diffusion and importance of meteoric 
matter, which varies from the ephemeral 
meteors of our own atmosphere to the cen- 
tralized diffuse nebule; the organization 
of galaxies into multiple and super-galax- 
ies and the “‘metagalaxy”’; and finally the 
“Cosmoplasma,” which comprises all the 
material diffusely spread through inter- 
stellar space, consisting of meteoric mat- 
ter, gas, and radiation. It is to this cosmo- 
plasma that we must look for the solution 
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of the riddle of the origin of the stars and 
stellar systems. A very important part of 
these new notions we owe to Shapley him- 
self; one wishes that his modesty had per- 
mitted him to tell the reader more in de- 
tail precisely what these contributions 
are. 

Although addressed to a non-technical 
audience, the book is not such easy read- 
ing that it can be skimmed without care- 
ful attention. Neither is the language al- 
ways entirely non-technical, and in fact 
technicalities are introduced without at- 
tempt at explanation. This, however, is 
so skillfully done as to constitute a posi- 
tive source of strength to the exposition. 
Thus, stars of spectroscopic class B are 
talked about without apology or explana- 
tion, but in such a way that the non- 
technical reader sees that he does not have 
to know the details in order to be able 
to follow the main line of argument, 
and at the same time glimpses domains 
beyond for future study, and does not 
at any time feel that he is being talked 
down to. 

One trait of Shapley, his delight in em- 
phasizing the insignificance of man in the 
cosmos, is familiar to those acquainted 
with his other work, and stands out in this 
book also. This found expression in his 
description of man as a “biclogical seum”’ 
which provoked so much discussion when 
he first came to Cambridge, and in this 
book is expressed in his Chapter VI, os- 
tentatiously of two short paragraphs, en- 
titled “‘ Note on Organic Colloidal Aggre- 
gates.”’ Incidentally, the arbitrary origin 
of his classificatory codrdinate system, 
which reaches from —5 to +13, is so 
chosen as to make 0 the number designat- 
ing the class including organic colloidal 
aggregates. 

The subject of astronomy has always 
been, since the day of the psalmist, tied up 
with an emotional aspect of human na- 
ture, and even today I suppose that 
nearly every one still gets a particular 
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kind of kick from looking up at the stars, 
Recently this has been particularly ex- 
ploited, first by all the interest in relatiy- 
ity, and in the last few years by Edding- 
ton’s books, which are frankly mystical, 
and by the books of Jeans, which do not 
fall far behind. The result is that the pub- 
lic has come to associate with astronomy 
views about human destiny and inscruta- 
ble purposes, so that even the most aridly 
technical astronomical statement is in 
danger of being distorted to admit such an 
interpretation. It is greatly to Shapley’s 
credit that in his book there is nothing 


rl 


overt of this nature, in spite of the efforts 
of several reviewers to distort the very 
few passages which can be twisted to offer 
the slightest comfort to such an interpre- 
tation. At the same time one has an un- 
easy feeling that all is not perfectly clean. 


hasize our 


) 


It is legitimate enough to em] 





present ignorance, and to point to the 
places where future discoveries probably 
await us, but it is going beyond the verge 
of meaning to intimate the existence of a 
background that is forever undiscovera- 
ble. This atmosphere of an inscrutable 
substratum, by its nature beyond human 
ken, subtly pervades the book; in at least 
one passage Shapley explicitly does lip 
service to the “really are” idol. This is 
the sheerest metaphysics. In the discus- 
sions of the last few years one can dimly 
descry the marshalling of forces for a fu- 
ture combat between physicist and meta- 
physicist, no less significant for human 
thought than that between Darwinian 
and special creationist. One would have 
been happy if Shapley had ranged himself 
unequivocally on the side of those who are 
content to deal with things as they find 
them. — P. W. Bridgman, ’04. 


The Serpent in the Cloud. By Theodore 
Morrison, °23. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1931. 

About the middle of January Mr. Mor- 

rison came over to Cambridge and gave a 
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Morris Gray reading of a portion of this 
poem before a group of undergraduates. 
He told them his intention had been to 
write a poem of this age, concerning peo- 
ple they might ordinarily meet in subur- 
ban circles and depicting events which 
might, without improbability, touch and 
involve any one of them or their families. 

He has essayed, then, one of modern 
poetry’s hardest and rarest tasks — the 
realism, not of the adventitious pictur- 
esqueness of the grim poor, or the hardy 
and backward farmer, or the: far-flung 
adventurer, or the neurotic esthetician, 
or even the cinematographic rich, but the 
realism of a conventional and comfortable 
bourgeoisie, a realism set in the midst of 
suburban lanes and brick-end houses and 
roadsters and telephones and Dobermann 
dogs, and a youth just out of a New 
England college and a girl who has heard 
lectures on chromosomes and likes her 
cigarette. Very seldom does poetry at- 
tempt to deal with such a $10,000-a-year 
niceness. Mr. Morrison has had to make 
his own way. 

The Serpent in the Cloud presents a nar- 
rative tragedy; an ordinary and quite 
admirable love-affair is opposed and made 
perilous and almost disrupted by a mother 
dying of cancer and a brother exhibiting 
an accelerating descent into insanity. 
These are the sole materials of the plot. 
From them Mr. Morrison has drawn a 
series of highly moving encounters and 
conflicts, frustrations and triumphs. 

That a poetic tragedy can be formed 
in the midst of the ultra-commonplace 
of nice suburban lives is the peculiar 
thesis and merit of the poem. To accom- 
plish it Mr. Morrison has made use of a 
variety of devices. The two principal 
characters speak with an ingenuity of 
thought at times metaphysical. The girl 
is speaking: 


“The world itself 
Is an eternal drawing toward this gate 
To look across it down the row of maples 
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Toward the white door that stands unchanged 
forever. 

Nothing but this exists, and this, I think, 

Is universal, and the truth indeed.” 


Their appreciation of a bit of landscape 
is what one should expect from a poet in 
his own right. 


He is pausing now to look overhead at the pine 

tops 

Hanging suspended and heavy like clouds, darker 
than stormcolored grapes. 

He thinks, “Even so might have looked the black, 
humped herds of the buffalo 

Shouldering multitudinous over the prairie. 

They are all lost, but the wind is the sound of their 
browsing 

In the tiny pasture where the breath of the air is as 
broad 

As the herds that foraged the ranges.” 


The scenic and atmospheric effects in the 
poem are handled lovingly and with great 
care, and are genuinely beautiful: 


Light burned down on the farm from a sky that 
wore 

No cloud to soften itself as a woman softens 

Her shoulders with a veil. 


The naked swimmer, the moon, parted and joined 
Its bright limbs in the ripple near the shore. 


The mechanics of ordinary action are 
covered with an enamel of loveliness: 


Once more he stops, by the little circle of marsh 
ringed round with rushes 

To hear a few late Hylas whistle their shrill, sweet 
pulses of sound. 

In the depth of the thicket the wood thrush drops 
on the air her handful of notes 

Like rain made music. He hears, and walks on. 


And there is a notable series of similes, 
often happily ingenious, always apt, con- 
trived in a Homeric vein of action, com- 
plexity, and decorative irrelevance, which 
enhance the poetic qualities of the narra- 
tive most pleasingly: 


Astonished, his eyes gave back her look, as a lonely 
Walker, sunk in reverie of himself, 

Beholds on a sudden the troubled eyes of a doe, 
Rich with identity, inward, unsuspected, 
Regarding him out of her life. 


Bruce flushed with anger 
Then paled, and misery struggled in his face 
With the enduring mastery he kept 
Over the sinews of the treacherous flesh 
That like deserters only sought a means 
To run into the enemy’s camp with news 
Of their own kingdom's weakness. 
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In spite of such an achievement of 
fusion between poetry and reality, the 
reader is not unaware of the difficulties 
which have beset Mr. Morrison. He has 
had to delineate the materials of a 
problem novel in verse, and the resultant 
of such divergent forces is an occasional 
lapsing into passages of sheer prosiness. 
It is doubtful whether any poet could 
have exalted a discussion of eugenics 
between the hero and the heroine: 

“But Bruce, you know 
That cases like poor Stephen are so often 
Wholly sporadic.” 
Dull, ineffectual words! 

What weapon could she use? No sword but words, 
And she must hurry on. 

“They are not due 
To traits inherited from either parent. 
Good God, I’m lecturing! ‘The next slide, please. 
Here you will see the cell with chromosomes 
Enlarged six million times.’ O Bruce, don’t look 
So woebegone and desperate! There must be 
Some way, some way to reach your mind, some 

means 

And organ of persuasion to restore 
Your rightful confidence....” 
The flatness of such talk did not escape 
Mr. Morrison, and he rushed into a pas- 
sage of Shakespearian sonority which is 
little else but wordy. Science is no sub- 
ject for poetry; it dries whatever it 
touches. Moreover, a few scattered pas- 
sages of contemporary pictorial notation 
come to us with something of a shock; the 
poem cannot avoid, in its milieu, a little 
of the devastating flavor of Buicks and 
Frigidaires. 

Furthermore, lacking the chronicle of 
small, significant events which is the 
novel’s method, Mr. Morrison has en- 
trusted the advance of his story to a hand- 
ful of crucial incidents which occasion 
lengthy passages of ratiocination. These 
passages contain the body of the book; in 
them lies the real ebb and flow of conflict. 
Yet it is regrettable that the language 
here is sometimes prosy, and the reason- 
ing entirely adolescent. 

For at the end of the poem, when the 
hero has emerged from the battle, from 
the shock of family tragedy, and more 
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especially from the remorse of lying with 

his inamorata under the pines one night, 

his whole conclusion is this: 

“Ah, it is not the deed which haunts me still, 

But thoughts traduced and will betrayed by flesh. 

I was one who saw the ordering of life 

By thought and mind as man’s chief hope on earth. 

And still I think so, but with chastened sight.... 
... Life is not all control, 

Not all what we impose on it by thought. 

Much more is it what we suffer, what occurs, 

What falls from heaven, rises up from hell, 

Envelopes and consumes us, passes on, 

And vanishes inscrutably.” 


Can it be possible that, even for the 
purposes of poetry, it requires cancer, 
dementia prcox and fornication to teach 
a youth and, for what it is worth, a college 
graduate, that which most intelligences 
recognize in adolescence? One cannot 
believe the point of this poem to be of any 
considerable importance. 

But the thesis is highly important. In 
the face of the preponderant truth that 
most great poetry, when it becomes cir- 
cumstantially and pictorially detailed, 
has been written of an age other than the 
poet’s (the converse of the state of the 
novel), this poem attempts to render the 
present, and a most commonplace aspect 
of the present, poetic. Theoretically, it is 
still a moot question whether this can 
adequately be done. Poctry is above all 
things shy, and grows increasingly so in 
an air of advertised products and the 
details of a comfortable conventionality. 
What is here grist to the novel is chaff 
to poetry. The beauty which dwells in 
poetry is never a beauty of utility, never 
the beauty of fitness to an end, never the 
stark beauty of a machine. It is always a 
beauty imbued with mystery; the relation 
is insoluble. Now what mystery can be 
given a suburban, eight-room, two-bath 
house, and all that it implies? The an- 
swer, Obviously, lies in the human rela- 
tions, subtle, complex, tragic, which can 
even there occur. It would appear, then, 
that we beg the question; poetry in the 
suburbs still deals with human universals. 
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But the crux of the matter is this, does or 
does not the flat, thin air of nice mo- 
dernity mar the poetic wholeness of a 
poem? To that the only reply possible is 
a submission of any particular example 
to the judgment of individual taste. In 
this test Mr. Morrison’s poem seems 
genuinely triumphant. 

And if in telling his story, whatever it is, 
if in presenting his scenes, wherever they 
may be, Mr. Morrison has given us mo- 
ments of beauty, of delicate perception, 
of passion breathless, young and lovely, 
of clear glimpses of the poetry in these our 
ordinary lives, he has done what all true 
poets try to do. And they, on reading 
The Serpent in the Cloud, will recog- 
nize these things, and will assuredly wel- 
come him into their number. We, for the 
same cause, must agree. — Theodore Hall, 
30. 


John Wheelwright. By John Heard, Jr., 12. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1930. 

The blurb on the jacket of this book 
claims that John Wheelwright was “the 
man whom Cromwell feared”’; but instead 
of discovering in John Wheelwright a 
second Bishop Laud, we very shortly find 
Cromwell quoted to the effect that “the 
only man I was ever afraid of was big 
John Wheelwright on the football field.” 
Aside from this bull, which must have 
been the fault of the publishers, this 
biography of one of the most striking of 
New England’s pioneer ministers is better 
handled than one has any right to expect 
by ‘fa direct descendant in the tenth 
generation.” It is definitely not a part of 
that turgid mass of eulogistic New Eng- 
land genealogical writing by members of 
families more interested in their ances- 
tors than in themselves. True, there is 
one chapter of “Afterword” about John 
Wheelwright’s descendants, but this con- 
cession to the D.A.R. spirit is tagged on 
so obviously that it does not spoil the 
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unity of the book. And John Wheel- 
wright is not made into the conventional 
“unappreciated genius.” His shortcom- 
ings are too patent for that. 

The trouble with most of our Puritan 
worthies is that there is so little docu- 
mented fact connected with them as indi- 
viduals, that their biographies usually 
turn into a retelling of general New Eng- 
land history from a point of view such as 
theirs might have been. The background 
overshadows the men, and Mr. Heard 
sometimes takes liberties with his back- 
ground. He asserts on the one hand that 
Catholicism was based ‘‘on a form of 
blind and cringing faith, the cornerstone 
of which rested on the prohibition to 
think.” On the other he considers Ma- 
caulay an impartial judge of the Puritan 
way of life. And at times when the back- 
ground is most bizarre to modern eyes, he 
does least to clear it up. John Wheel- 
wright was tried for his part in the Anti- 
nomian heresy — technically at least, for 
politics seem to have been the driving 
force — but Mr. Heard waves aside the 
question of what the Antinomian heresy 
was, and the distinction between the 
‘Covenant of Grace” and the “Covenant 
of Works.” The ordinary reader is much 
less well fitted to judge of these points 
than of the vaguer values of history. In 
general, though, this is a thoroughly com- 
petent piece of work. 

John Wheelwright seems to have been 
one of that type of man which has done 
more than any other to push back fron- 
tiers: the quick-tempered individualist, 
who, wherever he is, is constitutionally 
“agin the government”’ sooner or later. 
This sort of man was especially active in 
the expansion of the New England settle- 
ments. After the usual Puritan education 
at Cambridge University, Wheelright 
took orders, only to become a “silenced” 
preacher, turned out of his benefice on 
charges of simony. Coming to Boston in 
1636, he became almost immediately the 
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scapegoat in the struggle for power be- 
tween Winthrop’s “old guard” and the 
group led by Vane and Anne Hutchinson. 
Wheelwright’s second wife was a sister of 
famous Anne. Banished from Massachu- 
setts, Wheelwright in patriarchal style led 
a band into the wilderness to found 
Exeter, New Hampshire. But Exeter very 
soon petitioned to be allowed to return to 
the fold, and Wheelwright moved still 
further from civilization to Wells, Maine. 
Sick of exile, he finally recanted and was 
allowed by the Massachusetts authorities 
to become pastor of Hampton, where he 
spent the rest of his life, with the excep- 
tion of a six years’ visit in England. There, 
with his usual luck, Wheelwright en- 
countered the Restoration, and as a man 
of seventy had to recross the ocean. We 
have to admire his courage whatever we 
may think of his tact. 

What no biography or history has been 
able to do, and this particular one is no 
exception, is to outline the force behind 
Wheelwright and his Puritan contempo- 
raries and to make it seem vital to modern 
readers. I wish some one would suggest 
what economic conditions were at work in 
Jacobean England. And what was wrong 
with church government and patronage? 
I am not quite prepared to admit that the 
Roundhead enthusiasm was a_ purely 
psychological phenomenon. And what 
was there in the habits and education of 
English townsfolk, artisans, and univer- 
sity graduates which fitted them for 
building stone walls? It should be more 
clear to us exactly what the facts set down 
in a book like this represent. They can 
lose no significance. They cannot make 
our admiration less despairing. — George 
C. Homans, ’32. 


Poetry and the Criticism of Life. By H. W. 
Garrod. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1931. 

The critical opinions of a man who has 
held the Chair of Poetry at both Oxford 





and Harvard Universities —the only 
Chairs of Poetry in existence — cannot 
fail to be important. Mr. Garrod brought 
to the Norton Lectures of last year, 
which are printed for the first time in this 
volume, the flavor of a worked-out stand- 
ard of life, the English classical education. 
He does not consider it his function to 
preach or to build dogmatic esthetic 
theories on precisely formulated premises, 
Rather he goes so far in the other direc- 
tion that it is at times difficult to hold on 
to the principal points which he wishes to 
make. His urbane talk flows on with here 
an opinion and there a paradox. But the 
listener absorbs wisdom unconsciously, 
and before Mr. Garrod is through with 
him, finds that he has been in contact with 
a great deal of penetrating good sense 
about letters and men.of letters. 

Mr. Garrod is in general talking of the 
“Moral Muse,” and since Matthew 
Arnold, himself a holder of the Chair of 
Poetry at Oxford, was the last great advo- 
cate of “poetry as a criticism of life,” it is 
around Matthew Arnold that these lec- 
tures revolve. Three are devoted to him, 
two to his poetry and one to his criticism, 
and then the theme moves to Emerson, 
Arnold’s American contemporary, and to 
Clough, the friend of both men. Arnold 
himself knew Emerson and lectured at 
Harvard: the group of three is the most 
appropriate subject for a visitor from 
Oxford who wants to talk about poetry. 
One hour is then devoted to Robert 
Bridges, the most recent and most classical 
follower of the “* Moral Muse.”’ Mr.Garrod 
begins and ends his volume with essays 
on ‘‘Poetry and the Criticism of Life” 
and “ Methods of Criticism in Poetry.” 

Mr. Garrod is at his best, in my opinion, 
in his discussion of Arnold’s Sohrab and 
Rustum, Thyrsis, and The Scholar-Gypsy. 
Their rich, but classically subdued glories 
persuade him that Arnold’s poetical 
genius was essentially elegiac and reached 
power only during the short life of one 
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mood. He claims Thyrsis as perhaps the 
greatest English elegy, in place of the 
cosmic passions of Adonais and Lycidas. 
Hazlitt, however, he ranks ahead of 
Arnold as a critic, for the latter in his 
opinion was too much concerned with 
poetry as a substitute for the Oxford 
Movement. Next to the “Thrysis” lec- 
ture, his very sympathetic treatment of 
the subject of “Thyrsis”’ is most interest- 
ing. Poor Clough has suffered fearfully 
and undeservedly at the hands of this 
generation, largely because Say not the 
Struggle Naught Availeth is almost the 
only one of his poems ever printed in the 
anthologies. As for Bridges and his 
Testament of Beauty, Mr. Garrod claims 
America has not appreciated them pro- 
perly. If so, Mr. Garrod can make us un- 
derstand, if any one can, the particular 
temper of life which could produce the 
Testament of Beauty. Since our public is 
never on speaking terms with Lucretius, 
it needs time. But the same background 
that allows Mr. Garrod to understand 
Bridges prevents him from understanding 
Emerson. He treats Emerson — think of 
it — as a man of letters. It can be done, 
but it must not stop at that. England is 
not used to prophets; America is used to 
little else. Emerson is singing from Sinai 
not from Parnassus. The trouble with 
Emerson for Mr. Garrod’s purpose is that 
Emerson transcends “ Poetry and Life.” 
The life is the thing to Emerson; the 
poetry is incidental. 

The first essay of the volume contains 
the theme that is varied later in the criti- 
cism of the individual poets. ‘‘ Poetry as 
a criticism of life” is the cry that Mr. 
Garrod carries on from Arnold and the 
others. This reassertion of the formal 
moral purpose of poetry seems to me the 
important thing that he has to say. It 
seems symptomatic of the turn poetry 
may take in the near future. The portent 
of Professor Babbitt, who insists that 
Matthew Arnold was a “humanist,” 
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bears out this prediction from another 
angle. We are sick of “‘ Art for Art’s sake” 
and the cliques of art. We want to turn 
from a debased romanticism to a poetry 
with a wider general appeal through a 
somewhat classical emotional adjustment 
to the universe. After all, the best- 
remembered passages in any poet are 
those like ‘Tomorrow and tomorrow and 
tomorrow” which talk about Life with a 
capital “‘L,” and this is a healthy indica- 
tion of what any one has a right to demand 
of poetry. Of course it need not take the 
form of set speeches. The best criticism 
of life is that which strikes fire when a 
poet sends a large-souled man against the 
Fates. — George C. Homans, ’32. 


Le Roman Belge contemporain. By Ben- 
jamin Mather Woodbridge, ’07. 
Bruxelles: La Renaissance du Livre. 
1930. 

In the preface to Le Roman Belge con- 
temporain Mr. Benjamin Mather Wood- 
bridge expresses the hope that his book 
will serve to make Belgian literature 
better known. This literature indeed had 
a glorious past and deserves attention for 
its own sake. Since the twelfth century, 
the French language has been spoken and 
written irrespective of the political fron- 
tiers of the states, and the territory which 
constitutes the Belgium of today has 
brought to French literature a contribu- 
tion which is far from being negligible. 

Mr. Woodbridge is interested in the 
renewal of intellectual life since the second 
half of the nineteenth century, which 
succeeded a rather dull period marking 
the beginning of the national conscious- 
ness of Belgium. 

Mr. Woodbridge studied five Belgian 
novelists; and, although the book is 
entitled Le Roman Belge contemporain, it 
describes some Flemish aspects of the 
Belgian literature rather than what is 
particularly representative of that litera- 
ture as a whole. Mr. Woodbridge leaves 
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aside important Wallon writers about 
whom one hopes he will soon write a book, 
and Mr. Wilmott, in the preface to Mr. 
Woodbridge’s work, leads us to believe 
that the present study will be completed. 

Each one of the authors chosen by Mr. 
Woodbridge is the object of one chapter; 
but the five chapters of the book bear 
other titles: le roman historique, le roman 
lyrique, le roman nostalgique, un peintre 
romancier, un romancier catholique, ex- 
plaining those aspects of the novel which, 
in the mind of Mr. Woodbridge, the 
author studied exemplifies. 

We must be grateful to Mr. Woodbridge 
for calling the attention of the public at 
large to writers of great merit like De 
Coster, the author of that masterpiece 
Ulenspiegel, hero-comic époque of the 
Flemish people, in the Rabelaisian man- 
ner. De Coster, very little known during 
his life (1827-79) has had a great influence 
on the following generation which De 
Coster aroused to self-consciousness. 

Then, Mr. Woodbridge deals with 
Lemonnier who has been recognized as the 
leader of the “Renaissance of 1880.” A 
very fertile author, Lemonnier’s work 
exemplifies various tendencies. Mr. 
Woodbridge seems to emphasize in Le- 
monnier, the lyrical poet rather than 
either the disciple of Zola or the sympa- 
thetic friend of the people who lives in 
country districts and little village 

Although a general melancholy per- 
vades the work of Georges Eekhoud, Mr. 
Woodbridge, in considering Eekhoud 
the representative of the “roman nostal- 
gique,”’ relegates to the background the 
essential characteristics of the Flemish 


as 





I 
temper which the work of Eekhoud 


es, such as the care and the 





with which he describes minutely 





accuracy 
the coarse and colorful reality of the world 
and parti cularly the rough and violent life 
of outlaws, eabele and wanderers. 
Demolder represents, in Mr. Wood- 
bridge’s book, the painter in literature, 


but the pictorial touch is a general char- 
acteristic of Belgian literature. 

Is Virres preéminently a catholic? He 
is, above all, a regionalist author who is 
fond of describing the ‘‘Campine,”’ which 
district he elects as the scene in which his 
characters move. 

I wonder whether Mr. Woodbridge’s 
classifications are always particularly 
happy, whether they do not tend to make 
us believe that the authors studied repre- 
sent mainly one tendency, while, in reality, 
some other of their important traits are 
neglected. There is little connection be- 
tween the chapters, and we learn more 
about some individual men than about 
the literary movement in which they took 
pare. 

The book consists chiefly of summaries 
of the novels studied, interspersed with 
numerous quotations —all of which is 
very useful; but one rather misses critical 
comments and interpretations. However, 
Mr. Woodbridge’s book is a noteworthy 
introduction to the study of contempo- 
rary Belgian novelists. — M. Frangon, 


Ph.D. ’29. 


Phoeniz Nest. lited by H. E. Rollins, 
Ph.D. ’°17. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1931. 

The Phoeniz Nest, edited by R. S.. was 
published first in 1593, and is one of the 
best of the many E 
Professor Rollins’s present reprint per- 





zabethan anthologies. 


forms the valuable service of making 
accessible certain poems of many fine 
writers, such as Thomas Lodge, Nicholas 
Breton, Sir Walter Raleigh, George — 
and Robert Greene, and even more, does 
so in a fashion that must arouse gratitude 
in the heart of the bibliophile. "For this 
edition of the Phoeniz Nest is not only 





tastefully and colorfully bound, but its 
typography sien! approximates that of 
} 
ly 
the original, and the pagination and lin- 


ing ities that of the 1593 edition 
exactly. As for the ornamental casio 
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and the fillets, they also are exact copies 
of those found in the Elizabethan book. 
Thus he who owns a copy of the present 
edition of the Phoenix Nest possesses what 
is nearly a facsimile reproduction of a 
fine old book embedded in an equally fine 
modern one. It is among the distinctions 
of the Phoeniz Nest that it was much more 
carefully printed and corrected than 
most books of its time. 

The opening poems of the book are all 
of them elegies on the death of Sir Phillip 
Sidney, but they are not so interesting as 
the love poetry in the latter part. Many 
of these those accomplished 
authors, Breton and Lodge, and conform 
to the best Elizabethan traditions of 
exuberance Many of the 
poems, as Professor Rollins points out, 


are by 


and music 
follow foreign models, such as Ronsard 
and Desportes, or recite again “‘Pet- 
rarch’s long-deceased woes,” but as is so 
often the rule among the Elizabethans, 
they improve on their originals. 

The present reviewer is far too ignorant 
judge the quality of the editing. How- 
ever, he cannot but feel confident that 
such a task undertaken by Mr. Rollins is 
The introduction is 





well done. 
ly devoted to a discussion of the 

y of R.S., the compiler of the book. 
llins concisely sums up the rather 





meager evidence on this subject, and 





@ 


admitting his uncertainty, does 
think it most likely that Robert Staple- 
ton, man of some importance in the liter- 
ary circles of his time, was the anthologist. 
The notes are voluminous and complete, 
ing that should have been commented 





pon seems to have been neglected. The 





lex is one that will ease the labor of any 
ar who deals with the Phoenix Nest, 
for it lists every word. And for the con- 





venience of such who are not scholars, 
it is a glossary as well as an index. 

This edition of the Phoenix Nest is one 
that will appeal not only to scholars for 
the accuracy of its text and the learning 
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of its notes, but to laymen as well for the 
beauty of many of the individual poems 
and the way in which they are printed. — 
Theodore Norman, °30. 


The Cheer Leader. By Arthur Stanwood 

Philadelphia: The Penn 
Publishing Company. 1930. 

The Boy from the West. The same. Bos- 


Pier, °95. 


ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1930. 

These two boys’ books by the former 

editor of the Harvarp GRADUATES’ 


MaGazine are far out of the ordinary run 
of such writing. They are distinguished 
by pleasant humor, often spiced with 
touches of gentle, understanding irony, 
by an easy command of narrative, by 
insight into the motives of the characters. 
The books are especially to be praised in 
that they avoid that excessive treatment 
of athletics so common in most books con- 
cerning boys at school. Mr. Pier does not, 
as do too many authors for boys, relate 
the story of one football game after an- 
other, making his books seem like excerpts 
from the sporting columns of a news- 
paper; but he has a proper proportion of 
athletic interest. In fact, as may be seen 
by its title, the first book does not concern 
an athlete at all, though an exciting base- 
ball game is the point of departure for the 
story. The attitude of the hero, Ralph 
Illiston, is typified by his position, he is 
the dilletante, looking on and sometimes 
cheering those who do the actual work. 
However, his intense desire for a roadster, 
which his father will not give him, teaches 
him that what is desirable must be worked 
for. Therefore, he spends the summer 
working as a lowly chore-boy, and though 
he sometimes fails even in carrying out his 
simple duties, he redeems himself at the 
end by warning the police of an attempt 
at robbery, though he himself is locked 
up in a room by the robbers. The story is 
further enlivened by the hostility of one 
Jim Snead to Ralph, but in the course of 
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the book the boys become friends and Jim 
helps capture the thieves. 

The Boy from the West is an addition to 
the deservedly famous St. Timothy’s 
series. It is perhaps a better book than 
The Cheer Leader, though to say this is 
not to deprecate the latter volume in the 
least. The hero is handicapped by no less 
a name than Henry Dunn Noble, but this 
obstacle he overcomes by living up to his 
name. Not only is Henry a fine athlete, 
but he is a discerning friend. Under his 
influence Ear] Castleman, a boy who when 
he entered school was shy, retiring, and 
afflicted inferiority complex, 
blossoms out and in his last year at school 
of the 
Henry protects Earle when the 


with an 


becomes editor-in-chief school 
paper. 
latter needs to be shielded, and helps him 
to stand firmly on his own feet in the end. 
However, what is perhaps the finest inci- 
dent in the book illustrates the value of 
good sportsmanship without any ob- 
trusive pointing out of the moral. A 
player of a rival school, St. John’s, Wins a 
golf match through rather ungentlemanly 
though legal tactics. Later St. Timothy’s 
loses a football game because of a generos- 
ity not required in the rules, yet every one 
feels that the glory is with the defeated 
not the victor. 

Both books are certain to delight any 
boy, and as has been said, their readability 
is enhanced by numerous amusing touches 
both in dialogue and situation. — Theo- 
dore Norman, ’30. 


Shakspere and the Ireland Forgeries. By 
Derk Bodde, ’30. 

As Between Friends. By Barbara Birkhoff 
(Radcliffe, ’30). 

Poetical Intoxication. By William Nicker- 
son Bates, Jr., 30. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1930. 

Before discussing these studies, it may 
be of interest to relate the circumstances 
which made possible their publication. 
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Last year the Visiting Committee of the 
Board of Overseers established a fund to 
insure the printing of the three best 
Honors Theses written each year by Har- 
vard students concentrating in the field 
of English. Almost at the same time a 
similar sum was raised by friends of Rad- 
cliffe for publishing each year one Honors 
Thesis in English. Both these funds will 
expire at the end of three years. The 
theses are selected with great care by a 
special committee composed of members 
of the English Department. If sufficiently 
worthwhile material is not available 
among the essays submitted, the com- 
mittee has the power to limit the number 
published to less than that prescribed by 
the fund. In 1936 two theses from Har- 
vard were published and one from Rad- 
cliffe, and the results have been altogether 
gratifying. 

There is no reason to suppose that 
people of the present age are any less 
credulous than inhabitants of England in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
and accordingly it should not have 
seemed “‘almost incredible” to Mr. Bodde 
that many of the greatest literary critics 
of that very sophisticated period were 
fooled by the Ireland forgeries of Shak- 
spere’s works, Gullibility is a human 
failing in any age, and its extent and 
nature are largely determined by local 
conditions and certain extraneous circum- 
stances. When James Boswell, who was 
not the most trusting of God’s creatures, 
even when in his cups, could have ac- 
cepted the Ireland impostures in an 
emphatic profession de foi, there must 
have been some justification for his belief 
in them. In fact Mr. Bodde points out a 
few mitigating circumstances in an effort 
to explain the national credulity. It was 
an age of literary impostures. A revived 
interest in mediaval and Elizabethan 
literature in the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century created a demand for “dis- 
coveries”’ in these fields which naturally 
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dulled the edge of any inherent skepti- 
cism. And in the works of Shakspere in 
particular there was a renewed enthusiasm 
which brought about an unusual willing- 
ness to entertain favorably any new dis- 
closures concerning the great dramatist. 
Simply because Walpole, Gray, and John- 
son were not fooled by such hoaxes as the 
Rowley Poems and the Songs of Ossian is 
no indication that the people at large dis- 
credited these impostures. The average 
reader was not interested in negative 
evidence which, to tell the truth, abounded 
everywhere in these literary deceptions; 
he had an eye only for what he wanted 
to find —the outward trappings of an 
ancient time or the fugitive traces of his 
country’s glorious past. It is well to re- 
member, also, that precise textual study 
and the science of paleography, unrelent- 
ing weapons in the hands of modern 
scholars investigating old documents, 
were hardly developed in Ireland’s time. 
Consequently, if Edmond Malone, one of 
the few eighteenth century critics properly 
equipped to expose the Ireland forgeries, 
felt it necessary to devote a large volume 
to the task, it was because he had a whole 
nation of credulous countrymen to dis- 
abuse. 

Of course the Ireland forgeries are more 
than a twice-told tale in scholarship, but 
the subject does not lose any of its curious 
interest in Mr. Bodde’s retelling. He has 
informed a very lucid summary of the 
facts in the case with some pleasant humor 
and not a few independent observations of 
his own. His point is well taken that Ire- 
land’s bogus plays are valuable documents 
in any study of Shaksperian criticism of 
the eighteenth century. In the appendix 
of the essay Mr. Bodde offers his original 
contribution to the scholarship on the 
question. He presents a series of parallel 
passages drawn from the Vortigern and 
Henry II of Ireland and from certain plays 
of Shakspere. Since nothing is definitely 
concluded from these comparisons, no 
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objections can be offered. Some few of 
them indicate direct borrowing from 
Shakspere by Ireland, a slightly larger 
number contain Shaksperian echoes, but 
the majority are the result of mere coin- 
cidence or of a head filled with the grand 
style of Elizabethan drama. 


The study of Miss Birkhoff, As Between 
Friends, takes us into the pleasant realm 
of literary correspondence between Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, and Lamb. The ma- 
terial considered here is familiar to all 
serious students of English literature, but 
Miss Birkhoff’s synthesis of it is new and 
original. Each of these writers indulged 
in a great amount of self-criticism in 
his letters. Coleridge was exasperatingly 
modest about his work; Lamb persistently 
level-headed and never without a sense of 
humor; but Wordsworth wrote of the im- 
mortality of his own poetry with all the 
solemnity and self-conviction of a Hebrew 
prophet. All three criticized in their let- 
ters one another’s works with a perspicac- 
ity occasionally colored by an affectioned 
zeal. Lamb perhaps was the most just, 
for he was least self-centered and had 
fewer axes of his own to grind. He never 
fell into Wordsworth’s error of observing 
the tapestry of life’s solemn tragedy on 
the wrong side, nor did he ride the “high 
German horse”’ of Coleridge. If there was 
often choice venom in Lamb’s criticisms 
of his friends’ productions, he always 
tempered his penetrating observations 
with a whimsical humor that charmed the 
offended into a smile. Both Coleridge and 
Wordsworth valued Lamb’s literary judg- 
ment, and posterity has rarely found occa- 
sion to quarrel with it. 

Hazlitt says of Coleridge as a critic 
that, “he was profound and discriminat- 
ing with respect to those authors whom 
he liked, and where he gave his judgment 
fair play; capricious, perverse, and preju- 
dicial in his antipathies and distastes.”’ On 
the whole, this is a just estimate. In his 
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letters to Lamb and Wordsworth he re- 
stricts his criticism mostly to the latter’s 
poems, and here Coleridge is usually at 
his best. So much a part of himself had 
gone into the original poetic inspiration of 
Wordsworth that Coleridge was able to 
criticize his early works with complete 
understanding. He resented any adverse 
criticism of Wordsworth’s poetry and 
chided Lamb for hinting that the too art- 
ful simplicity of the verse might be a cover 
for poverty of expression, though Cole- 
ridge himself had misgivings in this direc- 
tion. Nevertheless, Coleridge’s criticism 
in his letters shows a detachment im- 
possible with Wordsworth and he revealed 
to his friend faults in his poetry which 
Wordsworth took cognizance of even if 
his proud soul prevented him from ac- 
knowledging them openly. 

Miss Birkhoff merits much praise for 
the entertaining manner in which she has 
handled her material, and for the new 
facts and implications she has brought out 
by skilfully juxtaposing the critical matter 
contained in these letters of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Lamb. 


In the third of these essays, Poetical 
Intoxication, Mr. Bates has collected an 
imposing amount of interesting material 
to prove a theory of artistic creation. 
“Creation in any author,” he writes, 
“‘comes when, as a result of the activity of 
his will, an idea is reflected in his mind in 
such a way as to give an image totally 
unfamiliar to an average person, and on 
such an occasion his instinct sees the 
image for the author to preserve on 
paper.” Beyond a certain amount of in- 
definiteness as to just what “image,” 
“idea,” and “instinct” signify in this 
connection, one can accept, with some 
reservations, this definition of the creative 
process. But an author’s best work, Mr. 
Bates goes on to explain, is largely de- 
pendent upon “poetical intoxication”’; 
and this state of being excited to a trans- 
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port arises from varied physical stimuli. 
For example, walking, riding, complete 
solitude, certain smells, handling particu- 
lar objects, darkened rooms, coffee, alco- 
holic beverages, drugs, and Epsom Salts 
are cited as necessary aids to poetical 
intoxication in the case of many authors. 
There is a confusion of terminology and 
some doubtful psychology in Mr. Bates’s 
exposition. Not a few of his examples are 
inapposite in that they explain the method 
of composition rather than detail the pre- 
ise causes of poetical intoxication. There 
seems to be a lack of correlation in the 
belief that one author’s poetical intoxica- 
tion is induced by vigorous physical excite- 
ment, whereas another composes best in 
complete solitude. It is an established 
fact that drugs have stimulated the crea- 
tive processes of certain writers, but it is 
hard to understand, in the absence of any 
explanation, how the same result was 
achieved in other authors merely by 
rubbing the gold head of a cane or by 
placing an Angora cat on one’s head. Of 
course it is reasonable to suppose that the 
methods of being excited to a transport 
will vary among different authors, but it 
is perplexing to learn that in a single 
author both physical exercise and com- 
plete quiescence produce the required 
state of poetical intoxication. Thus 
Walter Scott, we are told, was excited to 
literary composition by riding his black 
charger up and down the beach, yet he 
writes just as readily while lying in bed in 
the early hours of the morning. In short, 
there is an inherent danger in attempting 
to prove so difficult a thesis on the basis 
of such complicated and often contradic- 
tory evidence. One must recognize a 
difference between unquestioned stimuli, 
such as drugs and alcohol, and a simple 
form of exercise, such as pacing up and 
down a gravel walk. Furthermore, the 
relation of these stimuli to the immanent 
will to create requires a careful explana- 
tion before we can accept any theory of 
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poetical intoxication that is dependent 
upon them. For the average reader can 
see no reason why Thackeray, for in- 
stance, who is represented as inspired to 
composition by the busy life of his club, 
would not have written just as effectively 
in the quiet of a prison if the necessity had 
been upon him. Obviously the question 
of poetical intoxication is too profound a 
phenomenon to be explained by merely 
cataloguing the conditions under which 
authors seem to do their best writing. 
Otherwise one might easily conclude that 
Bernard Shaw is wrought to creative fury 
by solitude, since it is reported of him 
that he performs his literary labors while 
shut up in a kind of glass sentry-box 
placed in his garden. But Shaw explains 
that he works there solely because he 
desires the healthful effect of the sun’s 
rays. These remarks are no reflection on 
the interest of Mr. Bates’s study. The 
many instances he has amassed describing 
the conditions which appear to have in- 
spired famous authors to write are often 
amusing and always illuminating. Had 
they been advanced as such, and not to 
support a hazardous theory of poetical 
intoxication, the essay would have gained 
in value what it loses in conviction. 

It is well to remember that these 
Honors Theses, so attractively printed by 
the Harvard Press, were entirely the work 
of the students themselves. To be sure, 
they were done under the general direc- 
tion of the tutors, and, in one sense, they 
represent a tangible result of the tutorial 
system. But in each case the student was 
obliged to collect his own material and 
handle it in the way he thought best. 
That the English Department recognizes 
the value of such endeavor may be judged 
by the fact that a new course has been 
added to the curriculum for the express 
purpose of directing the work on Honors 
Theses. It is earnestly hoped that the 
general excellence of these publications 
will insure a continuance of the fund 





which expires in 1932. — E. J. Simmons, 
"25. 


Poets and Playwrights: Shakespeare, Jon- 
son, Spenser, Milton. By Elmer 
Edgar Stoll, 95. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. 1930. 

Common-sense is a virtue ever welcome 

in scholarly criticism and all too fre- 
quently found wanting. To one who has 
perused the rows on rows of Shakespeare- 
ana which clog the shelves of second-hand 
bookstores and the stacks of libraries this 
is only too obvious. In his collection of 
studies entitled Poets and Playwrights, Mr. 
Stoll has struck a number of resounding 
blows at the industrious critics in our 
modern learned journals who, either be- 
cause they are near-sighted and sincere, or 
simply ingenious and desirous of getting 
into print, would make out Shakespeare, 
Milton, and others to be who and what 
they were not. Mr. Stoll has, moreover, 
proved in certain of his essays, for ex- 
ample, “Shakespeare and the Moderns” 
and “ Milton, Puritan of the Seventeenth 
Century,” that a penetrating critic even 
at this late date can shed new light on 
these old masters. In the former he points 
out why Shakespeare is more truly dra- 
matic than more modern dramatists 
despite the fact that he was heedless of 
what have been considered essentials of 
dramatic form and technique. He main- 
tains that Shakespeare’s characters, if we 
read his plays rather than his critics, are 
easily understandable by the popular 
mind. “Unlike some of the dramatists of 
our day,” he says, hitting at the torturous 
psychopathological character-drawing in 
modern tragedy, “but like all the greatest 
dramatists of any, Shakespeare needed no 
intermediaries or interpreters, and for that 
matter needs none now —if he hadn’t 
had them.” 

The last part of this statement strikes 
the proper note, for the book is perhaps 
most significant for its vigorous and 
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timely rating of modern scholarly criticism 
or “research,” mostly the mass product of 
the machinery in the schools for higher 
degrees in this country. 

Mr. Stoll makes his most sustained at- 
tack in his essay “Certain Fallacies and 
Irrelevancies in the Literary Scholarship 
of Today.” 
a great temptation, to give some examples 
of the extremes to which scholarly in- 


It is superfluous, although 


dustry (often combined, to be sure, with 
a kind of perverse ingenuity) sometimes 
goes in a mad desire to prove that Shake- 
speare was a Puritan, or a Catholic, or one 
of the founders of the American colonies; 
that Milton was, according to one of the 
critics Mr. Stoll takes to task (in the lat- 
ter’s paraphrase), “not only a hypocrite 
but half mad, and an Albino into the 
bargain’’; that both of them, as well as all 
the other major figures in English litera- 
ture, had almost no ideas of their own but 
were outright thieves of the ideas and even 
the phraseology of their contemporaries 
and others whose books they read. Get- 
ting at the heart of the matter, Mr. Stoll 
invokes the spirit of a former crusader 
against wrong-headed thinking, Francis 
Bacon. Modern scholarly critics are fre- 
quently as much if not more the victims of 
the Idol of the Tribe as Bacon’s detested 
scholastic philosophers were. The great 
thinker was never more aptly quoted than 
here. “The human understanding [he 
said] is of its own nature prone to suppose 
the existence of more order and regularity 
in the world than it finds.” Likewise 
“when it has once adopted an opinion.... 
[it] draws all things else to support and 
agree with it.” Lastly, “it is the peculiar 
and perpetual error of the human intellect 
to be more moved and excited by affirma- 
tives than by negatives.” These aphor- 
isms should give grave pause to those dili- 
gent searchers who believe there is no- 
thing new under the sun, and who would, 
for example, attempt to break down 
Shakespeare’s genius into component parts 
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of sources large and small and vaguely 
parallel phrases gleaned here and there in 
books he may have read. And as for prov- 
ing any thesis in regard to Chaucer’s or 
Shakespeare’s or Milton’s character, life, 
or beliefs, one can prove almost anything 
about any of them if one follows the usual 
method which is very simple and always 
the same. One begins an exhaustive ex- 
amination of the corpus of the author’s 
work, neglecting all evidence opposing 
one’s thesis, and marshalling all that for it 
no matter how scanty, vague, and wire- 
drawn it may be. Then one concludes 
with the famous magic formula of scholar- 
ship which is calculated to exorcise all 
objections, namely, that though no one of 
the individual bits of evidence is convinc- 
ing in itself, nevertheless the “cumulative 
effect’ of them will surely put the matter 
beyond all reasonable doubt. “As if,” 
says Mr. Stoll, quoting an old dictum of 
Professor Child’s, “forty nothings made 
one something.” 

I have dwelt on this essay at the ex- 
pense of others in the book which are more 
pretentious because it is so stimulating 
a discussion. One cannot help observing 
that at times Mr. Stoll himself might be 
arraigned for the vices and vagaries which 
he so ably attacks. In his earlier work, 
Shakespeare Studies, Mr. Stoll dealt with 
two characters, Shylock and Falstaff, who 
were greatly in need of common-sense 
treatment after their misuse at the hands 
of critics and actors for a century and 
more. He presents us with two more stud- 
ies in this book, Cleopatra and Henry V. 
Now these two personages have little 
need to be rescued from the hands of the 
critics, though doubiless (as is the case 
with all of Shakespeare’s characters) 
absurd things have been written about 
them. Mr. Stoll might have replied very 
briefly — in a telegram rather than in an 
essay — to the critic who accused Shake- 
speare of being inconsistent in Cleopatra’s 
character in that he did not reconcile the 











voluptuous, the sometimes vulgar side 
with the noble and devoted side of her 
nature. He might simply have replied: 
“If you believe such a combination of 
traits is inconsistent with life, look at 
a woman whom Shakespeare himself must 
have known, Queen Elizabeth.” It seems 
to be the perpetual and peculiar error of 
scholars to raise up problems where there 
are none and to go about with chips on 
their shoulders, all too ready to knock 
them off others’. Mr. Stoll has trained his 
guns on modern critical scholarship to 
good effect, but when he lapses from 
common-sense to scholarly militance 
(which is, fortunately, seldom), he is 
“hoist with his own petar.” 


L. H. Butterfield, ’30 


Robert Feke, Colonial Portrait Painter. 
By Henry Wilder Foote, 97. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 
1930. 

Mr. Foote has written a careful study of 

a long neglected Colonial portrait painter 

of the first half of the eighteenth century. 

Artistic activity in that period has been 

overshadowed by the well-known names of 

painters of the later eighteenth century, 

Copley, West, and Stuart. The few writ- 

ten records of our first painters, and the in- 

difference to Colonial activities during the 
first years of the Republic also contributed 
to the almost complete obliteration of 
memory of Feke as a painter. Neverthe- 
less, he is rated by Mr. Foote and other 
critics as the best Colonial artist before 





Copley. 
) Mr. Foote in his monograph carefully 
pieces together the facts of Feke’s life and 
; his artistic work from meagre literary 


sources and evidence from his existing 
pictures. The activity of the painter falls 
almost entirely in the decade of 1740 to 
1750 when he painted about seventy por- 
traits which have come down to us of 
members of prominent families of Boston, 
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Newport, and° Philadelphia. Thirty- 
seven reproductions of the portraits are 
published, many of them for the first time. 
To the account of Feke’s life and criticism 
of him as an artist, Mr. Foote has added 
a complete descriptive catalogue of his 
work. This book will be valuable for 
those interested in Colonial life and to 
students of art in America. 


Romanesque Mural Painting of Catalonia. 
By Charles L. Kuhn, Ph.D. ’29. 
Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1930. 

Spanish art has been the subject of im- 
portant investigations in recent years by 
scholars at Harvard. Professor Porter has 
studied the sculpture of the Romanesque 
period in his famous Romanesque Sculpture 
of the Pilgrimage Roads, and in his more 
recent Spanish Romanesque Sculpture. 
Professor Conant has published a mono- 
graph on the cathedral of Santiago de 
Compostella. The first three volumes of 
Professor Post’s History of Spanish Paint- 
ing came out last year. To these Dr. 
Kuhn has added his work on Catalonian 
Romanesque frescoes. 

Catalonia is unusually rich in monu- 
ments of Romanesque painting. The fact 
that an important example, the apse fresco 
from S. Maria de Mur, is in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts should make the 
field particularly interesting to Americans. 
Dr. Kuhn takes up his material from vari- 
ous angles. He carefully works out the 
chronological development of the style, 
discusses in detail influences from and 
analogies with other schools, and studies 
the iconography of the frescoes. The text 
is fully illustrated by plates. The Harvard 
University Press should be complimented 
for adding another to their list of excellent 
publications on the history of art — a field 
in which America has been far behind 
Europe. 
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objections, namely, that though no one of 
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ing in itself, nevertheless the “cumulative 
effect”’ of them will surely put the matter 
beyond all reasonable doubt. “As if,” 
says Mr. Stoll, quoting an old dictum of 
Professor Child’s, “forty nothings made 
one something.” 

I have dwelt on this essay at the ex- 
pense of others in the book which are more 
pretentious because it is so stimulating 
a discussion. One cannot help observing 
that at times Mr. Stoll himself might be 
arraigned for the vices and vagaries which 
he so ably attacks. In his earlier work, 
Shakespeare Studies, Mr. Stoll dealt with 
two characters, Shylock and Falstaff, who 
were greatly in need of common-sense 
treatment after their misuse at the hands 
of critics and actors for a century and 
more. He presents us with two more stud- 
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nature. He might simply have replied: 
“If you believe such a combination of 
traits is inconsistent with life, look at 
a woman whom Shakespeare himself must 
have known, Queen Elizabeth.” It seems 
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scholars to raise up problems where there 
are none and to go about with chips on 
their shoulders, all too ready to knock 
them off others’. Mr. Stoll has trained his 
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good effect, but when he lapses from 
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Newport, and’ Philadelphia. Thirty- 
seven reproductions of the portraits are 
published, many of them for the first time. 
To the account of Feke’s life and criticism 
of him as an artist, Mr. Foote has added 
a complete descriptive catalogue of his 
work. This book will be valuable for 
those interested in Colonial life and to 
students of art in America. 
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period in his famous Romanesque Sculpture 
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Professor Conant has published a mono- 
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Professor Post’s History of Spanish Paint- 
ing came out last year. To these Dr. 
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Catalonia is unusually rich in monu- 
ments of Romanesque painting. The fact 
that an important example, the apse fresco 
from S. Maria de Mur, is in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts should make the 
field particularly interesting to Americans. 
Dr. Kuhn takes up his material from vari- 
ous angles. He carefully works out the 
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